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Ir is not a little singular, that those who are fondest of descanting on 
the intrinsic Dignity of Labour should often be those who consider as 
degrading one of the most useful and kindly of all its applications. 
While the old Roman and the Oriental deemed ease and dignity to be 
well nigh synonymous, while our northern ancestors thought war and 
the chase the sole occupation of freemen, and work of any kind the 
portion of serfs; while the religion of Christendom itself was understood 
to teach that Providence in ordaining labour pronouced a curse;—while 
these ideas prevailed, it would not, indeed, have been surprising had 
Household Service been held in low esteem. But the remarkable par- 
adox is, that during the last hundred years, wherein the old views re- 
garding work in general have undergone a complete revolution, the 
public estimation of this one form of it, so far from rising with the rest, 
has fallen very much below its former level. It was reserved for our 
generation, and for those among us especially who glory in the exposure 
of the folly of feudalism, and who daily exhort us to 


Labour! All labour is noble and holy, 


to proclaim also their infinite contempt for that labour, without which 
all the refinements of civilised life would be at an end. It is, in the 
opinion of these persons, noble to herd cattle, and (we presume) holy 
to butcher them in the shambles ; but to prepare their flesh for food, or 
place it on our tables, is a degradation. To weave our clothes in the 
loom, or sew them in the tailor’s and milliner’s work-room, is honour- 
able ; but to give a helping hand (such as son might give to father, or 
sister to sister) to don such attire,—this is a disgrace. To make car- 
pets is a credit ; to sweep them, a shame. The coalheaver, begrimed 
and filthy, may deserve our respect as he empties his bags into our cellar, 
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but the clean and well-mannered footman who places them in our 
grate is a ‘pampered menial,’ to be held up to wearisome ridicule. 
Trades that involve disgusting sights and foetid smells, and days spent 
in sewers or slaughter-houses are affirmed (and so far, justly,) to bear no 
moral taint. But offices, cleanly, and above all, kindly, each separate 
service directly tending to the comfort of a fellow-creature, are asserted 
to be unworthy of human beings. 

The absurdity of such paradoxes might be left to explode them in 
due time, were it not that their currency is very obviously causing the 
evil which has been imagined. Domestic service is becoming less 
really respectable, decause it is less respected. The better class of per- 
sons who formerly engaged in it, knowing it to be an honest, and 
believing it to be an honourable mode of supporting themselves, are 
ceasing to undertake it, since they habitually find it spoken of with 4 
disdain ; while the humbler class who still engage in it do so with that 
sense of dislike, and of sacrificing the more respectable for the more 
lucrative labour, which can hardly fail to be the beginning of a merce- 
nary career.* No profession in the world, had it tenfold the preten- 
sions to honour which could belong to the simple duties of a household, 
could sustain itself without deterioration, in the face of such prejudice 
as is now turned against domestic service. We all know familiarly how 
every walk in life, even the ministry of religion, rises or falls in fact, as 
it rises or falls in public estimation ; how it is chosen by the able and a 
well accredited, or left for those who have no other choice ; how it is ad 
pursued with pride and energy, or unwillingly followed with a constant : 





er 


reference to pecuniary reward. Servants form no exceptional class & 
among human beings, and if, instead of upholding their business as one 
' . . 
most useful and respectable, we run it down as derogatory to the dig- q 


nity of men and women, we have only ourselves to blame if it daily fall 
into lower hands, and be pursued in a baser spirit. Now that the old r 
complaints about bad servants have risen to a sort of perennial public ; 
grievance, it may not be amiss to pause, and ask whether for some E 
years back the class of employers has not been busily engaged in spoil- 

ing its own chances of obtaining good servants ; and whether lofty dec- Pe 
lamations on one side, and the pleasant jests of Punch on the other, 4 
have not gone together to make numberless self-respecting men and 

well nurtured women shun a line of life wherein they might have con- 


tributed probably more than in any other way to the general well-being 4 
of the community. q 
Let us take the thing on the highest ground at once. English and « 


American democrats affirm (or at least assume in all discussions of the 
subject) that domestic service has in it an intrinsic element — shall we 
call it of dependence or obedience ?— which renders it unfit to be 
undertaken by a human being fully awake to the dignity of his, or her 
nature. The manhood in a man and the womanhood in a woman 
suffers, they think, by the duties and conditions of household paid 
labour. Therefore the existence of such a thing as domestic service is 


ei 





* According to the Report attached to the Census of 1861, it appears that the number of male servants 
in England and Wales has increased since 1831 by 30,267, and that of females by 415,952; the males 
having increased at a slower and the females at a faster rate than the population. Comparing the Cen- 
sus of 1851 and that of 1861, it would appear that not only have female servants multiplied dispropor- 
tionately to male, but the increase lies chiefly among servants of the lower grades. 
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an evil to be reduced within the narrowest possible compass, and here- 
after to be abolished in the millennium of pure democracy by the joint 
aid of machinery, cookery shops, and the voluntary work of the females 
of each family. Are these ideas true? Is this consummation either 
possible, or devoutly to be wished, if possible it be? 

Let it be granted cordially, that #f service involve human degrada- 
tion ; if a coachman or butler can be but half a man, or a housemaid or 
dairymaid the fraction of a woman, then indeed the institution of service 
is a sin against humanity, and shame to the community where it exists. 
No matter how useful it be, how much it may contribute to the comfort 
and physical ease of the whole wealthier class, it is a great moral wrong 
if it degrade the humblest, and every good man is bound to do his 
utmost to abolish it forthwith. Nay, we would go further than most of 
these reformers seem disposed practically to do, and affirm that to 
employ our fellow creatures in a way which we believe involves their 
moral degradation, is such an offence that nothing can justify us 
in doing it for a day, and that (granted the premises) every gen- 
tleman is bound to give up keeping horses which he is not prepared 
to groom and drive for himself; and every lady is called on to perform, 
in her household, the duties of cook, housemaid, and scullion for the 
rest of her life. There seems to us no escape from this conclusion, 
harsh though it may be. Service is either morally innoxious and con- 
veys no degradation, or it conveys such degradation and is therefore 
grievously noxious. If it be the latter, to bribe our fellow-creatures, by 
liberal wages and luxurious living, to undergo that pernicious moral in- 
fluence for our benefit, can be nothing short of a sin. 

But we pause at the threshold, to ask what truth there is in this 
assertion, or assumption, that household service is degrading? What 
grounds are there for regarding it with contempt? The reply, so far as 
we can learn, is this: The conditions of it are ignoble ; and the per- 
sons who actually undertake it are, as a matter of fact, deserving of 
small esteem. Let us examine both these grounds. 

The first condition of service which provokes objection, is that it 
frequently involves hourly and momentary obedience to the directions 
of the employer. To be ordered, for instance, to replenish the grate, 
or to bring a cup of tea, or take the children out walking, is held to be 
an infringement of the liberty of the freeborn footman and nursery 
maid. And though, in proportion as servants understand their busi- 
ness thoroughly and perform it carefully, such orders are reduced to a 
minimum, still the fact that manservant and maidservant must ‘look 
to the hand of their masters and mistresses’ (albeit in no very prayer- 
ful spirit just now), is an intrinsic element in domestic service, which, 
it is asserted, renders it unfit for self-respecting persons. 

The writer has no intention of meeting this objection by using an- 
other and opposite cant of the day, about the duty and beauty and 
sanctity of ‘Obedience.’ Obedience, as common sense teaches us, 
may be either good or bad in its influences on the individual who 
obeys. The Jesuit’s obedience, whereby he murders his own con- 
science of right and wrong; all monastic vows, whereby personal re- 
sponsibility is more or less abrogated ; much conjugal and some filial 
obedience, whereby the full-grown human conscience is made to lapse 
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into the puerile condition,—these we believe to be forms of obedience 
injurious to the moral health, truncating to the moral stature of men 
and women. But obedience which touches no case ef conscience, and 
consists in performing a contract of service under direction of the person 
to be served, has in it no moral element that we can discern. One 
man contracts to do for a stipulated sum a piece of work which occu- 
pies him a year, during which he has no fresh directions to receive. 
Another contracts for the work of a week, and at the end takes a fresh 
order. Another has a day’s task, an hour’s, a minute’s. The rapidity 
of the various directions how the same or a fresh contract is to be ful- 
filled, has nothing in it to make it morally unhurtful to build a house 
or to make a pair of boots ; and morally injurious to cook a dinner, or 
wait behind a chair and hand plates as they happen to be wanted. 

In numberless cases employments not reckoned in any way menial 
involve the same form of contract, namely, that of agreeing for a certain 
price, to perform work of a certain kind under continual direction. Not 
to speak of the army (the most honourable but /as¢ free of all contracts 
of service), all sailors, labourers, shopmen, and hundreds more, perform 
their tasks continually directed by their employers and fellows ; in many 
cases, far more directed than is ever a well trained cook, housemaid, or 
butler. The idea that this point, then, of obedience to continual orders 
constitutes a peculiar and essential evil in domestic service, is absurd. 

There is, indeed, we hasten to admit, a form of domestic obedience 
which is in truth unsuited to full-grown men and women, at all events, 
in the present relations of the different classes of society. A contract 
to do the service of the employer at his direction is one thing ; submis- 
sion to orders having nothing to do with his service, but regulating the 
private and family affairs of the servant, is quite another. Here is the 
difficulty of the case, for some regulations of the servants’ habits may be 
indispensable to the comfort of the master and the order of his house- 
hold. At this moment, the point where such regulations should stop is 
naturally a matter of dispute, for the old theory of service, wherein the 
patriarchal idea was predominant, has left behind it customs and notions 
wholly foreign to the new theory wherein contract is all in all. The 
servant naturally and properly thinks of his contract only. The em- 
ployer commonly remembers the rules of some parental patriarchate, 
and (if a woman) probably involves herself conscientiously in a maze of 
small tyrannies, having her private views of the morality of crinoline 
and ‘followers’ at their root. The transition, then, is troublesome, and 
some servants may justly feel that the yoke of a contract which should 
fit as lightly as one for any other kind of work, galls them because it is 
not properly adjusted. By and by, however, all this will right itself; 
nay, from the present aspect of affairs, it would seem that the peril of 
any servant in England, male or female, being very seriously ‘put upon’ 
(as they would describe it), by master or mistress, is not one which need 
greatly alarm us. The danger seems rather to lie in the opposite 
direction. 

To argue generally that service is degrading, because, in a transition 
period, two essentially distinct ideas of it are current side by side, is 
obviously absurd. As well might we call the filial position degrading ; 
because, at the transition from boyhood to manhood, many a father 
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forgets his son’s age and treats him like a boy, when he feels himself a 
man. 

The second objection we have heard is the strange one, that it is the 
fact of household services being fad which renders them dishonoura- 
ble. Not that other service, say digging a garden, is dishonourable 
because it is paid, but these special offices of cooking, serving, bed- 
making, house-cleaning, in some way become degrading if the person 
who performs them receive wages for the same. The reason for this 
notion (if reason it have at all) must needs be, that these domestic ser- 
vices are so palpably personal and kindly, that to perform them from 
other motives than kindness and family affection seems to spoil them. 
There is something poetical in such an idea ; but assuredly what truth 
it may possess could only hold in a very different state of society from 
ours. ‘The ‘labourer’ here, as in the very highest and most sacred field 
of human work, is ‘worthy of his hire;’ nor are the services of the 
house degraded and made venal by being paid for, any more than the 
services of the pulpit, of the school-room, or the battle-field. Merce- 
nary motives do not come in to spoil the preacher, the poet, the soldier, 
albeit few can afford to pursue either calling unremunerated. There is 
no necessity that a servant should be more mercenary than these, 
though he likewise has his wage ; nay, we rejoice to say from actual 
experience, we know many a servant as free from taint of mercenariness 
as the noblest of them all. 

Again, the very common but very stupid objection to liveries cannot 
fairly be reckoned as included in the general objection to service, since, 
taking male and female servants together, probably not one in thirty is 
called on to wear anything of the kind. In our day, even for these, the 
good taste of the present generation has nearly abolished what might 
be felt as gaudy and offensive, and has reduced the matter to the 
rational rule — that those servants whose duties require them to stand 
and pass among the guests of their employer should wear clothes which 
easily distinguish them, as do those of railway guards and porters from 
passengers. To pretend that this is a degradation for the footman 
more than for the guard is to fall back on the original error of all, 
namely, that as service is degrading, the badge of it must be so. It is 
arguing in a circle to say domestic service is degrading because liveries 
are degrading, and liveries are degrading because they mark domestic 
service. Let service be regarded as it ought, and the footman’s and the 
railway official’s dress will be as honourable the one as the other. 

But the objections to service as an honourable employment do not 
rest on theory alone. They take into consideration the actual moral 
and social status of servants in England to-day, and the result is said 
to be highly unfavourable to the profession as one to be adopted by 
the self-respecting poor. ‘No,’ say our ultra-radical friends —‘let a 
man be anything, let him be an artisan, a shopman, a clerk ; only do not 
make the “possible angel” a flunkey to hang behind a carriage. Let 
a gitl be apprenticed to a milliner, and ruin her health, if needs must, 
with overwork and hot rooms, but do not make her brush the softest 
hair or fasten the dress of the kindest lady in London.’ ‘No,’ again 
say, in shriller tones, a score of impoverished gentlewomen secking 
wildly for any chance of escape from the threatened workhouse, ‘make 
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us governesses, albeit we have never been educated. Make us paid 
companions, albeit we know no form of service is half so irksome. But 
do not ask us— do not insult us by asking us — to be lady’s maids or 
housemaids. We cannot do anything menza/.’ 

So the cry goes round, and the result is quite plain enough. Service 
is chosen now by those to whom it is Hobson’s choice, and by them 
only. That there is abundant justification for pointing at their faults 
and hesitating to send a young man or woman to join them in hall or 
housekeeper’s room, we are quite ready to admit. But afer all, in 
sober earnest we ask, if the class of servants be worse than ii was, what 
other class of about the same social level will the reformers please to 
point to as so much superior in honesty, sobriety, chastity, and dis- 
interestedness, as to warrant us in urging young lads and lasses to seek 
admittance into it? Will they learn honesty, for instance, among the 
small shopkeepers, or sobriety at the licensed victuallers, or the social 
and humane virtues generally in the trades’ unions? Are there no 
households left wherein the moral atmosphere downstairs as well as in 
the drawing-room is considerably more salubrious than in nine places 
out of ten to which persons of the rank of servants have access, and do 
no young women save housemaids fall into temptations, and no men 
except butlers learn to drink? As to honesty — when we consider what 
are the temptations of a servant, the constant sight of objects they may 
naturally want, and the facilities for theft without violence or much 
hazard of exposure, we may fearlessly assert, that, with all their pil- 
ferings, their perquisites, and percentages, the probity of servants is, ov 
the whole, as great as, or greater than that of any other class of the same 
social grade. 

A fair review of the case, then, seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the prejudices entertained against domestic service are quite unjustified, 
either by any inherent dishonour in the occupation, or by any peculiar 
moral delinquency to be traced in the characters of those who have under- 
gone its influence. A righteous jealousy for the moral welfare of our 
fellow-creatures has no real place in the controversy. Men and women 
are not degraded by being servants, and with perfectly safe conscience 
we may invite them to undertake such labours for our behoof. 

Let us inquire, fer contra, whether the abolition of domestic service, 
in a millennium of bath-rooms, frafforia dinners, and ladies-of.all-work, 
is a thing to be wished, if possible, or possible, if to be wished. 

There are in England, according to the last census, nearly a million 
and a quarter of domestics, male and female. There are seven 
hundred thousand general servants, seventy-seven thousand cooks, 
sixty-six thousand housekeepers, a hundred thousand housemaids, 
eleven thousand coachmen, and soon. This million of men and women, 
under any change of the social system, must, we presume, be expected 
to earn their own living. They must, in some way, contribute to the 
work of the world. Of course the foretellers of the millennium above 
described insist, as a special feature of it, on a high education to be 
given to all classes ; and will assume that all the million who, under 
the present régime, are servants, knowing only how to read and write 
their own language, perhaps rather imperfectly, will be thoroughly well 
informed persons, acquainted with French, Latin, or German, and able 
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to play the piano, or sketch in water-colours. Granted all this, how are 
they to earn their bread if service be abolished? In those days, culture 
will be a drug in the market. Every man will want to be a clerk, and 
every women a governess. There can hardly be special intellectual 
work cut out to suit the million enfranchised servants. They must turn 
to other forms of manual labour in fields, mines, ships, factories, and 
work-rooms, or whatever new lines of employment may open as time 
goeson. ‘The question is, can we at all take it for granted, that any 
such labours will be better for their bodies or souls, their virtue or their 
happiness, than domestic service? If we cannot endow all the million 
with enough wealth to enable them to live in idleness, shall we better 
their condition by sending the coachman from his box to a clerk’s stool, 
and the housemaid from her brooms to a factory loom ? 

For servants’ own sake, we confess we see much more to lose than 
gain by the abolition (or what is of course, the practicable scheme), the 
extensive diminution of household labour. Good food, healthy abode, 
ample warmth, work rarely excessive or disgusting, and often extremely 
moderate and pleasant,— these, with a certain fixed stipend, pro- 
portionately extremely high, are constituents of comfort and security 
which he who is prepared to despise must be little acquainted with the 
wants and cares of the humbler classes of the community. 

But if servants have little to gain by translation into the (supposed) 
more honourable professions, what would be the result of sudden change 
to the rest of the community? Nay, we may rather ask, what zs the 
result already in America, of the prejudice which renders native 
Americans unwilling to engage in service? Is the whole community 
elevated? Are manners more suave and refined? Are houses more 
orderly, settled, and happy, and the domestic virtues more cultivated ? 

In an amusing French story, Paris en Amérique, an elaborate but, as 
we understand, somewhat exaggerated description is given of the per- 
fection to which, in default of servants, Americans of the wealthy classes 
have carried inventions for the economy of household work. Fires are 
lighted by the application of a match to a gas stove ; bathrooms, with 
due apparatus of pipes, supply all needs of cleanliness ; and dinners 
are served, not precisely as in the delightful fairy tale of the White Cat, by 
hands without bodies attached to them, but at least with the smallest 
trouble, out of a pastry-cook’s cart. It is quite imaginable that these in- 
ventions may be carried still further by and by. We may have patent self- 
making beds ; shutters that open and close of their own accord at 
morning and nightfall ; fountains which run hot tea and coffee ; and in 
general, Charles Lamb’s paradise : 


A land of pure delight, 
Where omelettes grow on trees. 


The processes of sweeping and scrubbing must, we fear, at least be 
reserved for the lady of the house, for self-cleaning doorsteps, self- 
dusting tables, and self-washing plates, are beyond our imagination. 
But when this immense display of inventive genius is perfected, what 
may be the result, beyond those atrocious dinners out of tins, which he 
who has dwelt in Rome and Florence has learned duly to appreciate ? 
In sober earnest, every conceivable reduction of household work leaves 
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a certain residue which must be done by human hands. The question 
is, whose hands are to do it? In America, as far as we can learn, it is 
performed chiefly by Irish and German emigrants, who have not yet 
perfectly imbibed the native American prejudice, but just feel its influ- 
ence sufficiently to make them despise their employment. ‘To take an 
Irish girl, who has just come across the Atlantic from the mud cabin of 
her father, and place her amid the furniture of a handsome dwelling, 
with orders to clean the same, and to use the crockery, glass, cutlery, 
and kitchen utensils at discretion, must be a beginning of troubles to 
the luckless mistress quite tragic to contemplate. By the time the ser- 
vant begins to understand the use of the things about her, and to lose 
some of her native practices of dirt and disorder, she will of course be 
ready to throw up her service, and rise to true democratic equality with 
her mistress. That this is the commonest state of things in America, 
that good servants are all but unattainable there at any price, and that 
the result is the dilemma between the wretched life of a boarding-house 
or eternal domestic worries and convulsions, is the impression conveyed 
by every account we receive. An American home in New York is the 
‘still vexed Bermoothes’ of family existence. 

Is this, we ask, an advance in civilisation and the general welfare of 
the community? Where, in such a state of things, can be the order, 
peace, and gentleness, the cleanliness and delicacy of service, without 
which fine furniture, fine dinners, and fine clothes are an abomination 
and a vulgarity? ‘To see some coarse, rude ‘ Judy’ or ‘ Biddy,’ or some 
frowsy German ‘Gretchen,’ moving among the rooms we inhabit, and 
serving our food, would make us long for a ‘lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness,’ and cresses and water. The sooner all our vaunted civilisation 
be done away with, all our artistic furniture, rich stuffs, delicate dishes, 
and elegance of glass and silver abolished, under such circumstances, 
the better. Better a wooden platter and potatoes, where Biddy serves 
it, than a china plate and dindon aux truffes, with her thumb in the 
margin. 

Of course, there is this resource open to most families: the lady of 
the house and her daughters may perform the household work for them- 
selves and their male relations ; and truly, under the régime of Irish 
emigrants, such a course would seem greatly to be preferred, wherever 
health and strength might permit. But report does not say that Ameri- 
can ladies are showing any disposition to assume the mop and dustpan, 
but rather to abandon in despair even their natural task of directing a 
household, and to seek shelter in the harbour of a boarding-house from 
the storms of frivate life. Are they to be blamed? Ought women 
whose fortunes would easily permit of the maintenance of servants, and 
whose education has prepared them for a wholly different part in the 
play of life, to drop their own refined pursuits, and spend their mornings 
cleaning grates, and their afternoons in cooking dinners? It would be, 
to say the least, very bad economy of power, very much like employing 
Achievement to drag a cart. Perhaps such of them as are tolerably 
strong might do the work well, and some sad, idle, and discontented 
ones might even be the better in health and character for such disci- 
pline. When forced into it, in the colonies, or by change of circum- 
stances at home, many a woman grows happier by becoming cook for 
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her husband and nurse for her children. But, where no such necessity 
exists, the notion of making it a virtue for a lady to do servants’ work 
is absurd. It is to undo the civilisation of ages, which has gone to 
form, in body, mind, and habits, that very beautiful thing, a high-bred 
lady. We think a gentleman who adopts the profession of driving a 
coach, or an Oxford scholar who herds sheep in Australia, each of them 
somewhat thrown away. The lady who takes to cooking and sweeping 
is surely not much less displaced. It is not that her place is honour- 
able and that of the servant dishonourable: both are to be respected 
when properly filled ; both are ridiculous when occupied by those who 
cannot fill them. The lady alone can fill the lady’s place; and to send 
her out of it to take that of the servant, who cannot fill hers, is mere 
waste of social material, of the most rare and precious of all social ma- 
terials, refinement, grace, and culture. Barbarian conquerors have 
commonly misused the temples and palaces of higher races, cut up 
pictures into floor cloths, and burnt marble statues for lime. Should 
that modern Alaric, the Working Man, be destined to rule England 
hereafter, we trust his triumph will not be celebrated by the dismissal 
of all the ladies to the kitchen fire and the wash-tub. 

We have now, as we hope, shown pretty clearly— first, that the idea 
that household service is degrading is a stupid and groundless preju- 
dice ; second, that, both in the interests of servants themselves and of 
the general community, the maintenance of service as a respectable 
profession is in the highest degree desirable. If these positions be 
demonstrated, it follows, that instead of depreciating domestic service, 
and forestalling a millennium of ‘Every Man his own Coachman, and 
every Lady her own Housemaid,’ the duty of all who care for the public 
good is to do everything in their power to render service respectable 
and happy, and to make a determined stand against the prejudices which 
are tending to lower it in the eyes of those by whom it ought to be 
undertaken. 

In the hope of offering some suggestions which may tend towards 
such rehabilitation of this most useful profession, we shall endeavour 
briefly to review the present state in England of the relations of master 
and servant, and then point out some ways in which they may be better 
established in accordance with the new framework of society. It will 
go hard if that mutual respect, which is it so greatly the interest of 
both to maintain, cannot be preserved on the footing of free contract as 
well as on that of feudal dependence. 

Shakespeare’s Adam, in As You Like /t, records both the ideal of the 
faithful old servant, and also the delusion of each successive generation, 
that such ideal was real in the days of their fathers, and is only van- 
ishing in their time from the world. But after three centuries, ‘ Adam’ 
is not yet quite lost to sight. Many of us have seen him pottering, on 
sunny days, about the yards and gardens of some old country place, 
beloved by master and mistress, and ‘guide, philosopher, and friend’ 
to the children whose grandparents he served half a century ago. Or, 
if we have not seen Adam, we have certainly seen his female counter- 
part, that dear old Eve in the black silk dress, the marvellous cap, and 
the (alas! unauthentic) front of sandy curls, who showered sweetmeats 
on our defenceless infancy, and would freely have given us the little 
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hoard of her lifetime, had we needed it, in later years. How many 
things, I marvel, good friends in the great Republic over the water !— 
do you possess, more lovable or respectable than one of these blessed 
old servants, whose lives are one long gentle tale of Fidelity? Surely 
something must be missing in the great family group of human nature 
where no faithful old servant stands, as in Holbein’s famous picture of 
the Mores, a natural feature of the household scene? 

But Shakespeare’s Adam, and Scott’s Caleb, and that dear old lady, 
— nurse, housekeeper, and friend,— are all, in these days, and proba- 
bly always were, at the best of times, somewhat exceptional characters. 
Even the golden age of service, whether in the sixteenth or eighteenth 
century, probably counted only a few hundreds who fully realised the 
type. There is small use in persisting in lamenting that we cannot ap- 
ply at a registry office, or advertise in the Zimes and Telegraph, for 
priceless devotion at 20/. a-year, and unwearied attachment to be taken 
on trial foramonth. The true old servant must ever be a slow-growing 
ilex, not to be transplanted, at most, more than once or twice. He that 
would possess one must be prepared with sundry virtues on his side, 
not perhaps more commonly displayed by masters, in these days, than 
their correlatives by servants. But, we repeat, the ideal good old ser- 
vant must always have been rare, and in the general discussion of ser- 
vice it is idle to stop to lament his threatened disappearance. Our 
business is with ordinary servants and every-day masters and mistresses, 
neither gifted with extraordinary fidelity and confidence, nor yet spe- 
cially untrustworthy or unjust. Taking English men and women such 
as we commonly find them, what is the actual relation between them, 
and what ought it to be? 

Probably, since the days of Sarah and Hagar, a moiety of female con- 
versation has turned on the respective demerits of mistresses and maids. 
Sarah has inveighed against the idleness and insolence of Hagar, her 
vanities of attire, and her culpable encouragement of ‘ followers.’ Ha- 
gar, in still plainer terms, has harangued on the evil temper and stingi- 
ness of Sarah, her unreasonable decrees and exorbitant demands of 
work. Such wails are not of yesterday, by any means. It does 
truly seem, however, that just now things are worse than usual. The 
argument so often brought forward against facilitating divorce (namely, 
thai, when people know they mus? live together, they put up with a great 
deal, and, at last, grow perfectly reconciled to each other’s defects) 
might be applied to the facilities now offered for changing domestic 
service. When it involved a good deal of difficulty to travel about from 
place to place, or to hear of new servants or new employments, both 
parties were more willing to bear with their respective grievances ; and 
doubtless it often happened that the servant who would now be dis- 
charged in a month, or have thrown up his service in disgust, lived on 
to become thoroughly valuable and attached to his employer. Rail- 
ways, registries, cheap newspaper advertisements, penny posts, and 
county courts, have between them rendered the change of service so 
perfectly easy, that the slightest cause of annoyance, or hope of im- 
proved position, is enough to provoke young and naturally change-lov- 
ing men and women to give up their places. A general game of puss- 
in-the-corner is the result—an amusement which, without any other 
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collateral mischief, is quite enough to render the house in which it is 
played unbearable. Of course, employers, though suffering most from 
such perpetual changes, come to expect their servants to leave them 
continually, and exercise small forbearance in dismissing them, on their 
side. Thus the practice grows, till it is really hard to see where it will stop. 
We now find servants proudly advertising six months’ good character 
as a singular recommendation. Perhaps a month in the same family 
will, by and by, be considered a creditable length of sojourn for one of 
these Bedouins of the pantry. Were there no other evils connected 
with modern service, this alone, of perpetual change, is quite great 
enough to demand earnest attention. What it costs in time, temper, 
comfort, and money, is not to be calculated ; but its essential mischief 
is that, while it goes on, no true relations can possibly be established 
between employers and employed, and both parties learn to regard each 
other with no feelings save those of distrust. 

Another modern evil, of which, however, we think much less than of 
that of perpetual migration, is the lessened respect of servants for their 
employers as such. The thing follows, of course, from the general 
change of social feeling, and also specially from the new grounds of 
contract on which service has come to rest—of which we shall speak 
presently at large. Perhaps, after all, the obsequiousness upstairs which 
seemed so pleasant, and which very well trained servants still preserve, 
has always been balanced by a freedom of criticism exercised below, 
which would be far from pleasant to overhear. Real respect, respect 
which is better than an impertinent sham, must grow out of real quali- 
ties in the person to be respected, and if servants could only stay long 
enough with their employers to feel those qualities when they possess 
them, we have little doubt that all who deserve the sentiment would re- 
ceive it. A nurse, of whom we recently heard, on arriving at a new 
situation, received from her mistress a visit in the nursery, and a few 
simple directions about the children. ‘The place won’t suit me, ma’am,’ 
said the new servant, ‘I shall go directly.” ‘Do not be so foolish,’ re- 
plied the lady ; ‘wait, and see more of it. In any case, I will speak to 
you by and by.’ The lady descended to her drawing-room, and pre- 
sently heard the nursery bell ring violently. The housemaid answered 
the bell, and inquired what the nurse wanted? ‘/’m ringing for my 
mistress, replied that rude domestic. And ring she did, till the mistress 
had nothing for it but to go to her, and hear the proposal. ‘I’m going 
now, ma’am, but if yow want the month’s wages, of course I shall pay 
them.’ Is it to be thought this audacious personage would so have 
treated a lady, had there been time for her to gather a few scraps of 
respect ? 

Again, we are told that the moral state of modern servants is worse 
in two important particulars. They are said to be less honest and less 
chaste than formerly. As to honesty, undoubtedly they share the in- 
fluences of the terrible commercial improbity of the times. The com- 
plications of town life especially expose them to a whole new class of 
temptations, from the briberies and percentages offered by even wealthy 
tradesmen, and the perpetual solicitations of the tribe of clothes ven- 
dors, hareskin buyers, ef hoc genus omne, to sell as ‘ perquisites’ food and 
raiment belonging to their masters. If a man wished to cheat his em- 
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ployer fifty years ago, he was probably obliged to make bargains with 
shopkeepers pretty much after the example of the unjust steward. Or 
if a cook desired to purloin meat and groceries, she needed to don an 
old bonnet, and go out secretly to sell her stolen goods in some disrep- 
utable lane. All this is changed, and theft itself can be done ‘ decently 
and in order’ by servants who never leave their own culinary regions 
except to attend morning prayers. ‘That the result of such facilities is 
greater dishonesty, nobody doubts. So far as stealing money or other 
valuables can be distinguished microscopically from the perquisite and 
percentage system, we believe it has not at all increased of late. Nay, 
that in no way are servants worse than the shopkeepers by whom they 
are tempted to those offences. 

As to chastity, the special position of servants, like that of soldiers, 
has always laid them open to blame, we know not whether with any just- 
ice, peculiarly of late years. For women-servants, mistresses have al- 
ways fallen into the curious error, that the same love of dress, so inno- 
cent in their daughters, must needs be a symptom of depravity in their 
maids. Undoubtedly it is a pity that all the Seven Lamps of millinery 
cannot be made to shine on housemaids’ minds ; and especially that a 
regard for the eternal fitness of things, not to speak of the terrors of 
combustion, should not prevent those whose business is with grates to 
forbear from crinolines. ‘There was great sense and great convenience 
in the old system of different costumes for people whose occupations all 
day long were different. Let any one look at a Welsh peasant woman, 
for instance, in her durable and sheltering beaver hat, her warm bed- 
gown, and short linsey petticoat, with the sturdy legs under it well cased 
in black stockings and strong shoes, and say whether she is not a more 
rational and pleasing object than the English damsel in the shabby 
imitation of a French bonnet, mantilla, and crinoline. But the course 
of all modern life is against the use of any visible distinction of classes, 
and it is mere folly to expect a servant girl to rise superior to that fear 
of oddity before which the heart of her mistress would quail. If, in- 
stead of sumptuary laws, always specially provocative of rebellion, ladies 
would take the trouble to give their servants a little friendly aid of taste, 
not uncombined with an illustrative present, we are sure (provided the 
said taste was not of /o subdued a character !) that gratitude and con- 
tent would replace the heartburnings too direful to dwell upon longer. 
After such assistance, at all events, a young woman would hardly an- 
swer an advertisement for ‘a strong and active general servant’ in a cos- 
tume which came to our knowledge —viz. velvet mantle, silk dress, and 
crape bonnet. The wearer stated that she understood French and the 
pianoforte, so she trusted she should not fail to suit the place. 

Such are the faults of servants. Those of their employers are pro- 
bably not very different from what they have always been: some harsh- 
ness of temper, and some over-exaction of service. In certain points 
masters are perforce better than they used to be. No servant would 
now accept such lodging and food as were often formerly given. Wages 
are doubled, and if withheld beyond their time, readily exacted at the 
county court. The mode of giving orders to servants is probably im- 
mensely softened ; and as to reproving them severely, the process, we 
apprehend, is now rapidly going out of fashion, being rather ill replaced 
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by a few tart words of dismissal. Not much of the blame of any de- 
terioration of the relations of service, then, can justly be said to lie 
with employers. Yet with them it must chiefly lie to improve those re- 
lations if by any means it may be found how to do it. 

What ought the relations of masters and servants in these days 
to be? 

All forms of labour heretofore were understood to place the labourer 
in a position of dependence towards the employer. All forms of labour 
are now beginning to be matters of free contract, and the labourer is 
understood to give as good as he gets ; in other words, to be an inde- 
pendent contracting party. There is, according to the modern sense, 
no obligation on the one side more than on the other ; nor does the 
contract, whatever it be, involve any—the slightest — claims, beyond 
the specified work on one side, and specified pay on the other. Ser- 
vice is precisely the form of labour most difficult to adjust under this 
new theory ; but adjusted it must be, if we are to establish it henceforth 
on any ground of justice and comfort. 

Two difficulties are in the way. Masters and (especially) mistresses, 
are slow to accept the theory of contract, and are for ever falling back 
upon claims to which it lends no sanction. Servants, on the other hand, 
having thoroughly renounced belief in the divine right of masters and 
mistresses, forget that a freely made contract bears with it also a strin- 
gent and sacred moral obligation. ‘To bring things to a better issue than 
the present, both of these difficulties must be surmounted. 

In the first place, employers must strive to eradicate from their minds 
the whole patriarchal idea of service. It may have been beautiful, it 
may have been happier than any other ; but it is past and gone, and 
the sooner we bury it the better. A servant is not now or henceforth 
a retainer, a dependent, a menial: who, in receiving from his master 
food and wages, becomes his temporary property —somewhat between 
a child and a slave —to be ordered in all things concerning, or not con- 
cerning, the master’s service. He is simply a man who, instead of 
contracting to build a wall or make a pair of shoes, contracts to do cer- 
tain indoor work, for whose performances it is generally desirable that 
he should eat and sleep under the employer’s roof. No obedience be- 
yond the contract can be required of him; nor, on the other hand 
(and this is very needful to mark), has the servant any claims against 
the master beyond As stipulated contract of food and wages. The old 
idea of a claim to care in sickness, pension in old age, and general in- 
terest in the servant’s welfare, must be relinquished, along with the idea 
that the contract is anything besides a contract. Kindness and mutual 
good feeling may create another and even more tender claim hereafter ; 
but the mere fact of long service on the contract principle involves no 
claim whatever. The way by which both parties should bring this 
modern system into full action, is obviously this. Each contract of 
service should be made, with elaborate rehearsal of all the work ex- 
pected and payment and allowances to be given. The practice of refer- 
ring to ‘the usual work,’ and the ‘usual allowances’ of each service is 
precisely what perpetuates the grievance of confounding old traditions 
and new contracts. Every rule the master or mistress makes beyond 


the work to be done should, above all, be distinctly laid down and made ° 
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a part of the contract ; and common sense shows that such rules should 
be reduced to the very lowest point compatible with the moral and sani- 
tary interests of the family. It is almost always these arbitrary rules, 
and not their proper work, against which servants recalcitrate, and have 
a right to do so, since, unless they contract to keep them, the master has no 
claim to exact obedience to them. He may think them very desirable 
for the servant’s own benefit,—e.g. that he should invest his wages in 
the savings’ bank, or that he should attend church. But the fact that 
the servant has contracted to clean his boots, is no reason why the 
master should have the ordering of either his purse or his soul. 

Contracts reduced to the minimum of interference with the servant’s 
liberty, accurately stated, and strictly respected, would, we believe, in 
process of time introduce a new spirit along with the new relation be- 
tween masters and servants, and then might the second difficulty like- 
wise be conquered. Servants might learn to feel that honesty and 
honour alike demand of them to perform, on their sides, punctually the 
contract faithfully kept by the master. To shirk work and do eye- 
service, to neglect a master’s property committed to his charge, might 
be felt to be as base for the well paid servant as it would be for the 
master to give him bad money for good service. A religion of faithful 
contracts might arise, and the idea of dishonesty in defrauding the other 
contracting party in labour might be esteemed as disgraceful as it is 
now felt to be to defraud the servant in wages. The eguadity our friends 
preach should surely exist here, if anywhere. Masters ought not to have 
the monopoly of fidelity to engagements. 

It was Sanchez, the Jesuit casuist, we believe, who taught that a 
servant was justified in secretly robbing his master of money or goods 
to the amount of the wages which, in his (the servant’s) estimation, his 
services were worth. English Protestants hold up hands of horror at 
such a doctrine ; but to rob a master of the /adour he has paid for, does 
not seem much. better. Bourdaloue solemnly exhorts masters not to 
retain their poor servants’ wages on false pretences, or dismiss them 
without payment. The county courts soon settle such affairs in these 
days, and all the world cries shame on the dishonest master. But the 
servant who, receiving his wages, does not give his work, escapes well 
nigh scot-free. 

In conclusion, we would offer one or two practical suggestions as to 
the means by which the profession of domestic service might be im- 
proved. 

Of course we shall be expected, as the foremost of such counsels, to 
recommend Education, the panacea of all evil. The subject is far too 
large to be treated here, and perhaps is not quite such plain sailing as 
we have been of late years accustomed to think. Servants are ten times 
more educated now (in the vulgar sense) than they were in the days to 
which the very persons who advocate such education refer as a sort of 
golden age of domestic virtue and felicity. That all rea/ cultivation of 
the human mind aids the recipient in every task thereafter undertaken 
is not to be questioned. That a true mora/ education would be the 
highest possible preparative for every course of life is still more certain. 
But to how much of the schooling accessible to persons of the class of 
servants are either of these propositions applicable at present? 
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An unmistakable desideratum is, that a method should be discovered 
by which the good characters of servants may be made of greater value 
than at present. In a degree, the end might be gained by the adoption 
of a practice long prevalent in Ireland, whereby the higher class of Irish 
servants is kept up at a very fair moral status. The employer, on dis- 
charging a servant, is bound to give him a written paper, with dates of 
admission and departure from service, and such testimonial of character 
as he may see fit. The series of these papers, running through the 
years of service, or the significant absence of any of them which should 
account for the time, affords a very valuable index of character. It is 
but just that a man who can prove long years of good conduct should 
be able to contract for better place and higher wage than another ; and 
that a master should not be cheated into paying a worthless sot the 
price of reliable good service. By such a system, also, the great evil of 
constant migration of servants is checked, since nobody would engage 
a servant who for five years of service produced twenty discharges. 

Again, an important object would be gained if servants could be 
made to view their profession, not as a temporary one, but as a perma- 
nent employment, with proper prizes in view at fair intervals. For this 
end, we should urge the promise of a scale of wages rising through each 
of the earlier years of service ; then promotion to what may be termed 
the position of a on commissioned officer in the little domestic regiment ; 
finally, a treatment, in later life, of utmost consideration and friendship. 
No profession can flourish where there is nothing to look to of reward ; 
and there are steps which (as regards wages and promotion) might 
justly form a part of the original contract in every case. 

Again, the training of young servants is a task which every lady who 
can afford it would do well to undertake. The hope of future comfort 
lies in a supply of better taught and better feeling servants, than now 
throng the bazaars and registry offices. Youth is of itself a great ad- 
vantage for a servant, because it makes the relation to the mistress, and 
acceptance of directions from her, natural and easy. ‘To expect women 
older than ourselves to yield readily to our instructions is vain. No 
covenant can make it otherwise than irksome. Thus, an older servant 
ought always to have advanced to the position where interference is 
almost superfluous, and each lady’s ambition should be to train one or 
more girls in her house who may come in time to be her confidential 
ministers. . 

Were this done, were characters more regarded, and appearance and 
cleverness less valued, were contracts closely made and strictly ad- 
hered to (eschewing all intrusion on the servant’s proper liberty), we 
cannot but believe that the groanings audible at present in half the 
houses in England might subside at last, and end in the pleasant purr 
of peace and satisfaction appropriate to the domestic hearth. 




















By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


THE VICTIM. 





I. 


A PLAGUE upon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, } 
For on them brake the sudden foe ; 
So thick they died the people cried 
“The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand. 
“Help us from famine 
And plague and strife! 
What would you have of us? 
Human life? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest, 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life.” 


II. 


But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, ) 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d ii 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 
Or down in a furrow scathed with flame : 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan’d 
Till at last it seemed that an answer came: 
“The King is happy 
In child and wife ; 
Take you his nearest, 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 


III. 


The Priest went out by heath and hill ; 
The King was hunting in the wild ; 
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They found the mother sitting still ; 
She cast her arms about the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 

His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 
He seem’d a victim due to the priest. 
The Priest exulted, 
And cried with joy, 
“ Here is his nearest, 
Here is his dearest, 
} We take the boy.” 





IV. 


The King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said “They have taken the child 
To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
| The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is Ae your nearest? 
Is Ae your dearest? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Or I, the wife?” 
‘ ' v. 
The King bent low, with hand on brow, ' 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 
“O wife, what use to answer now? 
For now the Priest has judged for me.” 
The King was shaken with holy fear ; 
“The Gods,” he said, “ would have chosen well ; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell!” 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victim won. 
“We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 


18 
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VI. 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow,, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
“Me, me, not him, my darling, no!” 
He caught her away with a sudden cry ; 
Suddenly from him brake the wife, 
And shrieking “ / am his dearest, I — 
J am his dearest!” rush’d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy, 
“QO, Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest? 
Which was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answered : 
We give them the wife! ” 


Good Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Queens you must always be: queens to your lovers; queens to your husbands and your sons; 
queens of higher mystery to the world beyond. . . . . But, alas! you are too often idle and care- 
less queens, grasping at majesty in the least things, while you abdicate it in the greatest.”—Joun Ruskin. 


CHAPTER I. 


“On, Epna, Iamso tired! And this is the very dullest place in all the world!” 
“Do you think so, dear? And yet it was the place you specially wanted to go to.” 
Edna spoke in the soothing, yet cheerful, tone which all people—that is, people 

like Edna Kenderdine—instinctively use towards an invalid; and laying down her 

work—she rarely was without some sort of work in her tiny hands—looked tenderly 
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and anxiously at her sister. For they were twin-sisters: though, as sometimes hap- 
pens with twins, so excessively unlike that they would scarcely have been supposed 
akin at all. 

“You know, Letty, dear, that as soon as you began to get better, the Isle of Wight 
was the place you fancied for a change.” 

“Yes: but we might have found many a nicer spot in the Isle of Wight than this 
—Ryde, for instance, where there are plenty of houses, and a good pier, and probably 
an esplanade. Oh, how I used to enjoy the Brighton esplanade in the days when I 
was a little girl, and we were rich and happy !” 

“Were we happy then? I don’t remember. But I know I have been quite as 
happy since.” 

“ You always are happy,” returned the invalid, with a vexed air. “ I think nothing 
in the world would make you miserable.” 

Edna winced a little, but she was sitting in the shadow of the window-curtain, and 
was not seen. ‘ Come, come,” she said, “ it is of no use quarrelling with me because 
I will not see the black side of things; time enough for that when we go home to 
Kensington. Here we are, out on a holiday, with beautiful weather, comfortable 
lodgings, no school to teach, and nothing in the wide world to do but to amuse our- 
selves.” 

“ Amuse ourselves! How can we? We don’t know a soul here. Indoors there 
is nothing to do, and nobody to come and see us: and out of doors there is not a 
creature to look at or to speak to.” 

“T thought we wanted to get out of the way of our fellow-creatures. Besides, 
they would not care for us just now. It is not every lodging-house, even, that 
would have taken us in, and we lately out of scarlet-fever.” 

“We need not have told that.” 

“Oh! Letty, we must have told.” 

“ Edna, you are so ridiculously conscientious! I have no patience with you !” 

Edna made no reply; indeed, it was useless replying to the poor convalescent, 
whose thin face betrayed that she was at the precise stage of recovery when every- 
thing jars against the irritable nerves, and the sickly, morbid fancy changes its moods 
twenty times a day. Otherwise, to people in the somewhat dreary position of these 
two young school-mistresses—driven from their labours in the midst of the half-year 
by a dangerous fever, which had compelled the shutting up of the school, brought the 
one sister nearly to death’s door, and the other not far from it by the fatigve of sick- 
nursing—even to them, the parlour they sat in was not uncheerful. It was very neat 
and clean, and it had a large bay window looking out on a verandah; beyond that a 
little garden ; farther, a narrow strip of bright, green, grassy cliff, fringed with a low 
hedge, where the “white-blossomed sloe” was in full glory,.and a pair of robin-redbreasts 
were building and singing all the day long. Below, at the cliff’s foot, the unseen sea 
was heard to tumble and roll with a noisy murmur ; but far away in the distance it 
spread itself out in sleepy stillness, shimmering and glancing in the sunshine of early 
spring. The sight of it might well have gladdened many a dull heart, and the breath 
of it, which came in salt and fresh, though not cold, through the half-open window, 
might have given health to many a sick soul, as well as body—granting that soul to 
be one of those whom Nature can comfort. It is not every one whom she can. 

Poor Letty was not of those thus comforted. Her eyes looked as sad as ever, and 
there was a sharp metallic ring in her voice as she said : 

“T can’t imagine, Edna, why you make so much fuss about the fever. You would 
drive everybody away from us as if we had had the plague. This morning I over- 
heard you insisting that the gentleman who wants the opposite parlour should be 
told distinctly what had been the matter with me. It is very foolish, when I am 
quite well now.” 
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“ Yes, dear, quite well, thank God!” returned Edna, soothingly. “And the gen- 
tleman said he was not in the least afraid; besides, he was a doctor.” 

“ Was he, indeed! A real gentleman, then ?” 

“ Supposing that a doctor is—and he certainly ought to be—a real gentleman.” 

“Nonsense! I mean a professional man; not one of those horrid shopkeepers 
whose children we have to teach—how I hate them all! And we must go back and 
begin again after midsummer. Oh, Edna, I wish I were dead!” 

“T don’t, and I doubt if you do—not just this very minute. For there is your din- 
ner coming in—and you like fish, and you declared you were so frightfully hungry.” 

“ You are always making fun of me,” said the sick sister, half plaintively. Never- 
theless, she yielded to the influence of that soft, caressing, and yet encouraging tone : 
her gloomy looks relaxed into a faint smile, and she fell to her simple invalid meal of 
fried sole and rice pudding, with an appetite that proved she was really getting well, 
in spite of her despondency and fretfulness. Edna sat by her, and ate her own cold 
mutton with an equal relish: and then the sisters began to talk again. 

“So, after to-day, we shall not be the only lodgers in the house. How very an- 
noying !” 

“T don’t think the new ewmers will harm us much. They are likely to be as quiet 
as ourselves. Besides, they will have a fellow-feeling for us. One of them is also an 
invalid, and a great deal worse than you, Letty.” 

“ The doctor?” 

“No: his brother, whom he has brought here for change of air.” 

“Did you see them? Really, you might have told me all this before. I should 
have been so glad of anything to interest me. And you seem to have inquired all 
about them.” 

“Of course I did. It was very important to us whom we had in the next parlour, 
and probably to them also, in the young man’s sickly state. I daresay the brother 
took as much pains as I did to find out all about his opposite neighbours.” 

“ Did you see him?” 

“No; except his back, which was rather round, and the coat very shabby at the 
shoulders ?” 

“ He isn’t a gentleman, then?” 

“T can’t tell, If he happened to be a poor gentleman, why should not his coat be 
shabby at the shoulders ?” 

“T don’t like poverty,” said Letty, with a slight shrug ; and drawing round her the 
soft, rich shawl, relic of the “ happy” days she regretted, when the little twins were 
expected to be co-heiresses, and not school-mistresses. Those days were dim enough 
now. The orphans had been brought up for governesses, and had gone out as gov- 
ernesses, until difficulties arising, from Letty’s extreme beauty on the one hand, and 
Edna’s fond clinging to her sister on the other, they had resolved to make themselves 
a home, by setting up one of those middle-class day-schools which are so plentiful in 
the immediate suburbs of London. It had done well on the whole ; at least it had 
sufficed to maintain them. They were still young women—only twenty-six—though 
both, Edna especially, had a certain air of formality and authority which all school- 
mistresses seem gradually to acquire. But they were, as could be seen at a glance, 
well-bred, well-educated women : and, besides, Letitia was one of those remarkably 
handsome persons of whom one scarcely sees half-a-dozen in a lifetime, and about 
whose beauty there cannot be two opinions. You might not fancy her style, you 
might have some ideal of your own quite contrary to it, but if you had eyes in your 
head you must acknowledge that she was beautiful, and would remain so, more or 
less, to the last day of her life. Hers was a combination very rarely to be met with ; 
of form and colour, figure and face—enough completely to satisfy the artist-eye, and 
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indicate to the poetical imagination plenty of loveliness spiritual beneath the loveli- 
ness external. Even her illness had scarcely clouded it; and with her tall figure 
shrouded in shawls, her magnificent brown hair cut short under a cap, and her grace- 
ful hands, white and wasted, lying on her lap, she was “interesting” to the last 
degree. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, Letty Kenderdine’s beauty had been the real hindrance to 
her governess-ship. Wherever she went, everybody fell in love with her. Mothers 
dreaded her for their grown-up sons; weak-minded wives were uneasy concerning 
their husbands. Not that Letty was the least to blame ; she was so used to admira- 
tion, that she took it all quite calmly. Too cold for passion, too practical for phi- 
landering, there was no fear of her exciting any unlawful jealousies ; and as for regu- 
lar love-affairs, though she generally had one or more on hand, it was a very mild 
form of the article. She never “committed” herself. She might have married 
twenty times over — poor tutors, country clergymen, and struggling men of business ; 
even a few younger sons of good families ; but she had, as she said, a dislike to pov- 
erty, especially matrimonial poverty. 


“Will the flame that you’re so rich in, 
Light a fire in the kitchen. 
Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 


was the burthen of her sweet, smiling refusals, which sent her lovers away twice as 
mad as they came. But though she smiled, Letty never relented. 

So, though she had been once or twice on the brink of an engagement, she had 
never fallen over the precipice; and as she confided all her difficulties to Edna 
and Edna (who had never any of her own) helped her out of them, they came to 
nothing worse than “difficulties.” True, they had lost her a situation or two, and, 
indeed, had determined Edna to the point which she carried out—as she did most of 
her determinations, in her own quiet way—the setting up of a school ; but they never 
weighed seriously upon either sister’s mind. Only sometimes, when the school duties 
were hard, Letty would sigh over the comparatively easy days when she was residing 
in “high” families, well treated, as somehow she always had been, for there were a 
grace and dignity in her which compelled respectful treatment. She would regret 
the lost luxuries—a carriage to drive in and a park to walk in with her pupils ; large 
rooms, plenty of servants, and dainty feeding ; recapitulating all the good things she 
used to have, balancing them against the ill things she had now, until she fancied 
she had made a change for the worse ; complained that her present life was not half 
so pleasant as that of a resident governess, and lamented pathetically over the cause 
of all—what she called “my unfortunate appearance.” 

Still the fact was patent—neither to be sighed down nor laughed down—and it had 
a laughable side — Letty was much too handsome for a governess. ‘Too handsot.ie, 
indeed, for most of the useful purposes of life. She could not pass anywhere un- 
noticed ; to send her out shopping was a thing difficult enough, and as for her tak- 
ing a walk alone in pleasant Kensington Gardens, or the lonely Brompton Road, it 
was a thing quite impossible. Edna often said, with a queer mixture of perplexity 
and pride, that her beautiful sister was as much trouble to her as any baby. And, 
invalid as Letty now was, it must be confessed that not without a secret alarm had 
Edna heard of and made inquiries about the impending lodgers. 

Letty half guessed this, though she was not very vain; for she had long become 
used to her “unfortunate appearance ;” and besides, your superlatively handsome 
people generally take their universally acknowledged honours as composedly as a 
millionaire takes his money, or a poet-laureate his crown. When, after Edna’s com- 
munication respecting the gentleman’s shabby shoulders, the two sisters’ eyes met, 
Letty broke into an actual smile. 

“ How old is he? Are you afraid that something will happen?” 
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“Perhaps. Something of that sort always is happening, you know,” said Edna. 
dolefully, and then both sisters burst out laughing, which quite restored Letty’s good 
humour. 

“Come, dear, don’t be alarmed. He will not fall in love with me — I’m getting too 
ugly and too old. And as for myself, no harm will come to me. I don’t like shabbi- 
ness, and of all people alive the person I should least like to marry would be a doctor. 
Only fancy, having one’s husband at everybody’s beck and call— out at all hours, day 
and night. Never able to take me to a party—or give me a party at home, without 
being fetched away in the middle of it. Going to all sorts of nasty places, and nasty 
people — bringing home fevers, and small-pox, and the like—oh! what a dreadful 
life !” 

“Do you think so?” said Edna. “ Why, when I was a girl I used to fancy that had 
I been a boy, and could choose my profession, of all professions I should choose a doc- 
tor’s. ‘There is something in it so grand, and yet souseful. He has so much power in 
his hands. Such unlimited influence over souls as well as bodies. Of course it would 
be a hard life—nothing smooth or pleasant about it— but it would be a life full of 
interest, with endless opportunities of usefulness. I don’t mean merely of saving 
people’s lives, but of putting their lives right, both mentally and physically, as nobody 
but a doctor can do. Hardly even a clergyman could come so near my ideal of the 
perfect existence —‘ he went about doing good.’” 

Edna spoke earnestly, as sometimes, though not often, she was roused to speak, and 
then her plain little face lighted up, and her tiny form took an unwonted grace and 
dignity. Plain as she was —as noticeably so as her sister was handsome — there was 
a certain character about her, in her small, firm mouth, and babyish, yet determined 
little chin—in her quick motions and active ways, and especially in her hands, the 
only decided beauty she possessed — which though they flitted hither and thither, 
light as snow-flakes, and pretty as rose-leaves, had an air of strength, purpose, and 
practicability, which indicated fully what she was—this merry, busy, bee-like little 
woman — who 


“Gathered honey all the day 
From every opening flower ;”” 


but yet, on occasions, could be the very soul of the household — the referee, and judge, 
and decisive voice in all matters, great or small. 

“ Edna, you are preaching me quite a sermon,” said Letty, yawning. “ And I really 
don’t deserve it. Did I ever say I wouldn’t marry a doctor ?— even this very doctor 
of yours, if he wishes it particularly. I am sure,” she added, plaintively, with an 
anxious glance towards the mirror, “it is time I should make up my mind to marry 
somebody. Another illness ljke the last would altogether destroy my appearance.” 

“ What nonsense you talk !” 

“No, it isn’t nonsense,” said Letty, with a queer humility. “It is all very well for 
you, who are clever and can talk, and do things prettily and practically, and make 
yourself happy in your own way, so that, indeed, it is little matter whether you are ever 
married or not. But if anybody marries me, it will be only for my appearance. I 
must make my hay while the sun shines. Heigho! I wish something would happen 
—something to amuse us in this dull place. Do tell me a little more about the new 
lodgers.” 

“T have nothing to tell ; and besides —there they are!” 

At that moment, coming round the corner of the house (the Misses Kenderdine’s 
parlour window had to be passed in reaching the front door), appeared a porter and 
two portmanteaus, and immediately afterwards a Bath chair. Therein sat a figure, so 
muffled up, in spite of the sunshiny day, as to awaken a feeling of compassion in any 


beholder. 
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“Do come away, Letty. It is the sick brother. He may not like to be looked at.” 

“But I must look at him. I have not had the least thing to interest me all day. 
Don’t be cross. He shall not see me. I will hide behind the window curtains.” 

And curiosity quite overcoming her languor, she left her easy-chair, and crouched 
down in a very uncomfortable attitude to watch the proceedings outside. 

“Do come and look too, Edna. I wonder —is hea man or aboy? He has got no 
whiskers, and he is so very thin. He looks a walking skeleton beside his stout 
brother. Do say if that big, awkward man is the brother, the doctor, I mean, whom 
you are so extremely anxious for me to marry.” 

“ Letty, what foolishness !” 

“Well, I'll promise to think about him if he ever gives me the chance. He does 
look like a gentleman, in spite of his shabby coat. But, as for the other, you need 
not be alarmed about him. He seems to have one foot in the grave already. Just 
come and peep at him. No one can see you, I am sure.” 

Edna looked — she hardly knew why, unless out of pure compassion. It was a face 
that any woman’s heart, old or young, would have melted over — white, wan, with 
heavy circles under the large eyes; and a drawn look of permanent pain round the 
mouth, One of those faces, so delicately outlined, so almost feminine in contour, as 
to make one say instinctively, “ He must be very like his mother,” and to wish like- 
wise that he might always have his mother or his wife close at hand to take care of 
him. For it was undoubtedly one of those sensitive yet passionate faces, which indi- 
cate a temperament that requires incessant taking care of —the care that only a woman 
can take. Though the big brother seemed tender enough. He wrapped him, and 
lifted him, and talked to him gently, as if he had been a child. Something touchingly 
child-like — the poetic nature is always young — was in the poor fellow’s looks, as he 
wearily obeyed ; doing all he was told to do, though every movement seemed a pain. 

“T wonder what his illness has been,” said Edna, won into a sympathy that dead- 
ened even her sense of propriety. ‘‘ Not consumption, I fancy. I should rather say 
he was just recovering from rheumatic fever.” 

“ Never mind his illness. What do you think of himself?” 

“T think it is one of the most interesting faces I ever saw. But if ever I saw death 
written in a face — Poor fellow — and so young too!” 

“Not much above twenty, certainly.” 

“There, he has turned, and is looking right in at our window. Come away— you 
must come, or he will certainly see you, Letty!” 

It was too late. He had seen her; for the poor sensitive youth started violently, 
and a sudden flush came over his wan cheek. He drew back hastily, and pulled his 
fur cap closer down over his face. 

Edna rose quickly, and shut the venetian blind. “It is cruel — absolutely cruel — 
to stare at a person who is in that sickly, nervous state. How angry I should have 
been if anybody had done it to you when you were ill; and I am certain he saw you.” 

“Never mind: the sight is not so very dreadful; it won’t kill him, probably,” 
laughed Letty, whose spirits had quite risen under this unwonted excitement. “ Per- 
haps it will even do him good, if he wants amusement as much as I do: and he need 
not excite your sisterly fears: he won’t fall in love with me. He is too ill to think of 
anybody but himself.” 

“ Poor fellow !” again said Edna, with a sigh. 

She was too well accustomed to her sister’s light talk to take it seriously, or indeed 
to heed it at all. People cease to notice the idiosyncrasies of those they have been 
accustomed to all their life. Probably, if any other young woman had talked as Letty 
did, Edna would have disliked it extremely ; but she did not mind Letty —it was her 
way. Besides, she was her sister—her own flesh and blood, and the two loved one 
another dearly. 
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Shortly the slight bustle in the hall subsided, the Bath chair was wheeled empty 
away, and a confusion of footsteps outside indicated that the sick man was being 
carried up-stairs by the brother ; then the house sank into silence. 

Edna drew up the blind, and stood gazing out meditatively upon the sunshiny sea. 

“ What are you thinking of?” Letty asked. 

“Of that poor fellow, and whether this place will do him any good — whether he 
will live or die.” 

“The latter seems most likely.” 

“Yes; and it seems to me so sad, especially —” and her voice sank a little — 
“especially since, thank God! we have passed through our time of terror, and are 
safe again. So very sad, with everything outside bright and happy: trees budding» 
birds singing, the sky smiling all over, and the sea smiling back at it again, as if there 
was no such thing as death in the world. How the brother’s heart must ache through 
it all!” 

“The big brother —the doctor you mean?” 

“Yes, and, being a doctor, he must know the truth —that is, if it is to be —if the 
young man is not likely to recover.” 

“Yet the doctor seems cheerful enough. As it sounded outside in the hall, I thought 
I never heard a more cheerful voice.” 

“ People often speak cheerfully — they are obliged to learn to do it — when —” here 
Edna suddenly stopped. It was not wise to enlighten Letty, still an invalid, upon her 
own sad sick-room experience. ‘“ But things may be more hopeful than we suppose. 
Nevertheless, I am very sorry for our new neighbours — for them both.” 

“So am I. We must ask the landlady all about them when she brings in tea.” 

But though, in her extreme dearth of outside interest, Letty’s curiosity became so 
irresistible that she hurried on the tea by half an hour, her inquiries resulted in very 
little. 

Mrs. Williams knew no more of her new inmates than most sea-side landladies do 
of their lodgers. The gentlemen had come from the inn; they were named Stedman 
— Dr. and Mr. Stedman —and she rather thought they were from London. “ As the 
ladies also lived in London, perhaps they might know something about them,” sug- 
gested the simple island woman, who was quite as eager to get as to give information, 
for she owned to being rather sorry she had taken them in. 

“ Why ?” asked Edna. 

“T do believe the young gentleman is only brought here to die ; and death is such 
a bad thing to happen in any lodgings.” 

“Nay, we will hope for the best. This fine, pure air may restore him. See how 
strong my sister is getting.” 

“Yes, indeed, miss ; and so I told his brother. I wished he could have seen how 
wonderfully the young lady had picked up since she came. And he said, ‘ Yes, she 
didn’t look a bit like an invalid now.’ ” 

“Had he seen me ?” asked Letty, half smiling. 

“T don’t know, miss ; but he has got sharp noticeable eyes — real doctor’s eyes.” 

“Oh!” said Letty, and subsided into silence. 

“Does he seem very anxious about his sick brother ?” Edna inquired. 

“ Ay, sometimes, to judge by his look. But he talks quite cheerful like. Just hark! 
you can hear ’em a-laughing together now.” 

“ Tfow I wish we had anything to make us laugh!” sighed Letty when the door 
closed ; and the important event of tea being over, she relapsed into her former dul- 
ness, leaned back again in her easy-chair, letting her hands fall drearily on her lap — 
such soft, handsome, idle, helpless hands. 

“Shall I read ?” said Edna, with an anxious glance at the clock. It was too late to 
go out, and it was many —oh! so many hours till bed-time. 
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“You know I never cared for reading, especially poetry books, which are all you 
brought with us.” 

“ Shall I try to get a novel from the library ?” 

“Threepence a volume, and you'll grumble at the extravagance, and I shall be sure 
to go to sleep over it too. Well, I think I will lie down and sleep a little, for I am so 
tired I don’t know what to do.” 

She rose, walked once or twice across the room, looking most majestic in her long, 
soft, flowing draperies — for it was twenty years ago, and women’s draperies were both 
graceful and majestic then — with her large lovely form and classical face she was the 
personification of Tennyson’s line — 

“ A daughter of the gods: divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 

And when she lay down, she idealised the common _horse-hair lodging-house sofa by 
an outline most artistically beautiful —fit for a sleeping Dido or dying Cleopatra. 
Such women nature makes rarely, very rarely; queens of beauty, crowned or un- 
crowned, who instinctively take their places in the tournament of life, and “rain in- 
fluence,” whether consciously or not, to an almost fearful extent upon us weak mor- 
tals, especially men mortals, who, even the best of them, are always prone to recon- 
strue the dogma that the good is necessarily the beautiful, and to presuppose the 
highest beauty to be the highest good. 

But this is wandering into metaphysics, of which, however she might be the cause 
of them in others, there certainly was no trace in Letty Kenderdine. She lay down 
and made herself comfortable. or rather was made comfortable by her sister, with 
shawls and pillows ; then she fell sound asleep, like any other mortal woman, breath- 
ing so peacefully and deeply that, if it would not utterly destroy the romance about 
her, I feel bound to confess she a/most snored. 

Edna sat beside her till certain of her repose, and then crept softly away. Not for 
idleness, and not for pleasure, though the sweet evening tempted her sorely, with its 
sunset of rose and grey, its fresh sea-breeze, and, as is found along most of the south 
coast of England, and especially the Isle of Wight, its delicious mingling of sea and 
country pleasures. Above the lap-lapping of the tide on the beach below was heard 
the good-night warble of the robins, and the deep note of the thrush ; and besides 
the salt sea smell, there was an atmosphere of trees budding and flowers blossoming, 
giving a sense of vague delight, and tender foreboding of some unknown joy. 

It touched Edna; she could not tell why, except that she loved the spring, and 
this was the first April she had spent out of London for several years ; scarcely since 
those dimly-remembered years of their country-house in Hampshire, which, to her, 
balanced Letty’s memories of the Brighton esplanade. One had been the summer, 
the other the winter residence of the rich merchant, who, absorbed in money-making, 
and losing fortune and life together, had left no remembrances to his nevertheless 
twin girls but these. 

They recurred at times, each in their turn, and to each sister according to her 
nature. To Edna at this moment came a rush of the old child life —the pony she 
rode —a pretty little gentle thing, loved like a human companion; a certain stream, 
which danced through a primrose wood, and over which dragon-flies used to skim, 
and where endless handfuls of king-cups grew ; an upland meadow, yellow with cow- 
slips—Edna could smell the odour of it yet. 

“How I should like to make another cowslip-ball! I believe I could do it as 
well as ever. I wonder if cowslips grow anywhere about here ?” 

And then she smiled at the silliness of a school-mistress wanting to make cowslip- 
balls, and wondered at the foolish feeling which came over her in her monotonous 
life ; and why it was, that just rising up out of the long strain of anxiety, her heart 
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was conscious of a sudden rebound—a wild longing after happiness ; not merely the 
busy content of her level life, but actual happiness. In picturing it, though it was 
very vague too and formless, she, however, did not picture the usual sort of happi- 
ness which comes most natural at her age. Unlike her sister, no lovers had ever 
troubled Edna’s repose. In the dull city family where she had been governess ever 
since leaving school, no such things were ever thought of ; besides, Edna was plain, 
and knew it—felt it too—perhaps all the keener for her sister’s beauty, and her own 
intense admiration of the same. No; Edna Kenderdine was not a marrying woman. 
She herself was convinced she would be an old maid, and had laid her plans accord- 
ingly; and mapped out her future life, with a quiet acquiescence in, and yet a full 
recognition of—alas ! what woman was ever without that ?— its sad imperfectness. 

Thus, her ideal of happiness was not love, or, at least, not consciously, and cer- 
tainly not love on her own account. This golden dream—this seeming height of 
complete felicity—was thought of with reference to Letty alone. For herself, she 
hardly knew what she wanted ; perhaps a better school, more pupils, and these of a 
higher class, for it was hard and thankless work trying to make little common girls 
into little gentlewomen. Or possibly—though to that El Dorado Edna scarcely 
dared to lift her eyes—some extraordinary windfall of fortune—a legacy, or the like— 
which would for ever lift her out of the necessity of keeping school at all, and enable 
her to set up a cottage in the country—ever so small, she did not care, so that it was 
only in the country, and had a garden to it, and fields around it, where she might do 
as she liked all day long, without being haunted by the necessity of school-teaching, 
or by that dread of the future, of breaking down helpless in the midst of her career, 
which, since the fever time, had often painfully pursued her. She herself, though 
not exactly ill, had been very much enfeebled ; and probably it was this weak con- 
dition of body which made the little woman mentally less brave than usual ; caused 
her to long, with a sore yearning, not merely to be sheltered from evil, but to have 
her dull life turned into brightness by some absolute tangible good. 

So, while Letty slept—the sound, healthy sleep of which her easy temperament 
never made any difficulty—Edna stood looking out on the twilight sea, still thinking 
—thinking—till the tears came into her eyes, and rolled slowly down. 

They were soon wiped away—not dashed off, but quietly wiped away with a reso- 
lute hand. She could not have repressed them, they would have choked her; but 
she could help indulging in them—taking a sentimental pleasure over them, or ex- 
alting them into a real grief. Alas! she knew what real grief was, when Letty was 
at the crisis of scarlet-fever. 

“No! I'll not cry—it’s wicked! What have I to cry about? when my sister is 
nearly well, and we shall be able to gather the school together very soon, and mean- 
time we have enough money to last us, and no other cares. There is much more to 
be thankful for than afraid of. And now, before she wakes, let me see exactly how 
we stand.” 

She took her little writing-desk to the window, that she might catch the utmost of 
the fading light, and with one anxious glance at the sofa, set herself to a piece of 
work which always fidgeted Letty—the balancing of their weekly accounts. Nomin- 
ally the sisters kept these, week and week about; but Letty’s week was always be- 
hindhand, and caused her such distress that gradually Edna took the whole upon 
herself—a very small whole, a ledger that a man and a millionaire, or even a petty 
merchant, would have laughed at, and wondered how it could possibly make the 
womanish head ache and the womanish heart beat, as it did many a time. For 
Edna was no genius at arithmetic: besides hers was not the amateur masculine arith- 
metic, worked upon paper, in thousands and tens of thousands, though the total, be 
it loss or gain, affects little the current expenses of daily life—since in this strange 
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commercial world of ours, a man may risk or lose a quarter of a million, or go 
through a bankruptcy or two, yet still keep his carriage, and eat his diurnal dinner— 
just as handsome a dinner as ever—though oftentimes the appetite brought to it 
must be small. 

But Edna’s arithmetic was a different thing. To her a balance on the one side or 
other of that tiny page implied either an easy mind and a gay heart, or else—well, it 
implied want of needful clothes, of household comforts, perhaps even of sufficient 
food. Only want—the sacrifice of things pleasant and desirable. That other alter- 
native, debt, in all its agonies, humiliation, and terrors, these poor school-mistresses 
knew not: never would be likely to know, since, opposite as their characters were, 
the two Misses Kenderdine had one grand point in common—they would have 
starved rather than have owed any man a halfpenny. 

So poor little Edna sat at her task ; and it was a task, for she did not like it any more 
than she liked school-teaching : but Letty liked it still less than she, and since it had 
inevitably to be done, of course Edna had to do it. This was the law of their life 
together, and always had been. 

She sat, her head propped on her two hands, quite absorbed. Pathetically so, for 
she could not make her accounts meet ; there was a half-crown gone a-missing some- 
where ; and a half-crown was an important sum to her, poor thing! Not for itself, 
but for what it represented —a fortnight’s butter, or a pair of gloves for Letty, or 
something else that otherwise would require to be done without. She racked her 
brains to remember how she had spent it, added up the conflicting columns of figures 
again and again, and counted and re-counted the contents of her two purses — one for 
current coin, the other the grand receptacle of the family income. 

Vain, vain! Poor Edna could not make matters right. Her head burned, her 
brow throbbed — she pushed her hair back from it with trembling fingers — she was 
very nearly crying. 

It was a small thing —a silly thing almost; but then she had been weakened by 
anxiety and fatigue, and do what she could, the future rose up before her darker, and 
reasonably darker, than it had ever done before. What if the pupils, scared by fever, 
should not readily return? What if she and her sister were to be left with a house on 
their hands, the rent to be paid, the servant to be kept, and nothing to do it with ? 
That morbid dread of the future—that bitter sense of helplessness and forlornness 
which all working women have at times, came upon Edna, and made her think with 
a strange momentary envy of the women who did not work, who had brothers and 
fathers to work for them, or at least to help them with the help that a man, and only 
a man, can give. 

And then looking up, for the first time for many minutes, Edna became aware of two 
eyes watching her, resting on her with such an expression of kindliness and pity, the 
sort of half-amused pity that a man would show to a troubled and perplexed child, 
that this poor child —she was strangely young still in many ways — looked fearlessly 
back into them, almost with a sort of appeal, as if the observer had been an authorised 
friend, who could have helped her did he choose. But the moment after she drew 
back, exceedingly annoyed ; and the gazer also drew back, made a slight apologetic 
half-bow, then blushed violently all over his face, as if conscious that he had been 
doing a most unwarrantable and ungentlemanly thing, rose from his bench by the 
window, and walked hastily away. 

As he turned, by the broad stooping shoulders and well-worn coat rather than by 
the face, which she had not seen until now, being so attracted by the face of the in- 
valid brother, Edna recognised the doctor, Dr. Stedman. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tuts will be a thorough “love” story. I do not pretend to make it anything else. 
There are other things in life besides love : but everybody who has lived at all, knows 
that love is the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its whole machinery turns : 
without which no human existence can be complete, and with which, however broken 
and worn, in part, it can still go on working somehow, and working to a comparatively 
useful and cheerful end. 

An author once wrote a book, of which the heroine was supposed to be painted 
from a real living woman, whose relations were rather pleased than not at the acci- 
dental resemblance : “ Only,” said they, with dignified decorum, “in one point the 
likeness fails : our Anastasia was never in love with anybody.” “Then,” replied the 
amused author, “I certainly cannot have painted her, for she would have been of no 
use to me; such an abnormal specimen of humanity is not a woman at all.” 

No. A life without love in it must of necessity be an imperfect, an unnatural life. 
The love may be happy or unhappy, noble or ignoble, requited or unrequited ; but it 
must be, or have been, there. Love absolute. Not merely the tie of blood—the 
bond of friendship ; the many close affections which make existence sweet — but the 
one, closest of all, the love between man and woman — which is the root of the family 
life, and the family life is the key to half the mysteries of the universe. 

And so, without disguise of purpose, and rather glorying in the folly, if folly it be, 
I confess this to be a mere love-tale, nothing more. No grand “ purpose” in it: no 
dramatic effects — scarcely even a “story :”— but a few pages out of the book of daily 
life, the outside of which looks often so common and plain; and the inside — But One 
only reads that. 

Under Mrs. William’s common-place unconscious roof were gathered these four 
young people, strangers to one another, and ignorant of their mutual and individual 
destinies, afterwards to become so inextricably mingled, tangled, and crossed. The 
like continually happens, in fact it must, in most cases, necessarily happen. The first 
chance meeting —or what appears chance: the first indifferent word, or hap-hazard 
incident — from these things do almost all love stories date. For in all true marriages 
now, as in Eden, the man and woman do not deliberately seek, but are brought to one 
another: happy those who afterwards can recognise that the hand which led his Eve 
to Adam was that of an invisible God! 

But this only comes afterwards. No sentimental premonitions weighed on the 
hearts of any of these —the two young men, and two young women, who had, each 
and all, their own lives to live, their own separate cares and joys. For even if blessed 
with the closest bonds of fraternity, every soul is more or less alone, or feels so—till 
the magic other soul appears, which, if fate allows, shall remove solitude for ever. 
There may or may not be a truth in the doctrine of love at first sight, but it is, like 
the doctrine of instantaneous conversion, too rarely experienced to be much believed 
in. Ordinary men and women walk blindfold to the very verge of their fate, nor recog- 
nise it as fate till it is long past. Which fact ought to be, to both young folks and 
their guardians, at once a consolation and a warning. 

Edna, when immediately after the doctor’s disappearance, the entrance of candles 
wakened Letty, told her sister frankly, and with considerable amusement, of the stead- 
fast stare which for the moment had annoyed her. 

“ At least, I should have been annoyed, had it been you, Letty. But with me, of 
course it meant nothing ; merely a little harmless curiosity. Certainly, as Mrs. Wil- 
liams says, he has thorough ‘doctor’s eyes.’ They seem able to see everything. As 
a doctor ought to see, you know.” 

“ And what colour were they? and what sort of a face was it altogether ?” 
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“T really cannot tell. A nice, kindly sort of face, and that is all I know.” 

“ But, Edna, if Iam to marry him, you ought to know. So look hard, next time, 
and tell me exactly what he is like.” 

“Very well,” said Edna, laughing ; thankful for any little joke that lightened the 
heavy depression which was the hardest thing to contend with in Letty’s present state. 
And then she took to her work and forgot all about it. Not until, after putting her sister 
to bed, she came down again for one quiet hour, to do some needful sewing, and insti- 
tute a last and finally successful search among the odd corners of her tired brain, for 
the missing half-crown, did Edna remember the doctor or his inquisitive stare. 

“T wonder if he noticed what I was doing, and whether he thought me silly, or was 
sorry for me. Perhaps he is good at arithmetic. Well, if there could be any advan- 
tage in having a man belonging to one, it would be to help in adding up one’s weekly 
accounts. I shall advise Letty to make that proviso in her marriage settlement.” 

While the sisters thus summarily dismissed the question of their new neighbours, 
their neighbours scarcely thought of them at all. Dr. Stedman sat by his brother’s 
bed-side, trying by every means he could think of to make the weary evening slip by, 
without forestalling the burden of the still heavier night. He talked —he read a little, 
out of an old 7imes—first the solid leaders, and then a criticism on the pictures forth- 
coming in the Royal Academy exhibition, till, seing the latter excited his patient too 


much, he ingeniously shortened it, and went back to the heavy debates and other ~ 


masculine portions of the newspaper. But in all he did, and earnestly as he tried to 
do it, there was something a little clumsy, like a man: and one who is altogether a 
man—not accustomed to women’s society and influence. There was nothing rough 
or untender about him: nay, there was exceeding gentleness in his eyes and voice ; he 
tried to do his very best; but he did it with a certain awkwardness that no invalid 
could help feeling in some degree, especially such a nervous invalid as this. 

The two brothers were very unlike—as unlike as the two sisters who sat below 
stairs. And yet there was a curious “family” expression ; the kindred blood peep- 
ing out, pleadingly, amidst all dissimilarities of character and temperament. The 
younger was dark; the elder fair. The features were not unlike, but in one face del- 
icate and regular ; in the other, large and rugged. The younger had apparently lived 
altogether the student’s life; while the elder had been knocked about the world, re- 
ceiving many a hard hit, and learning, in self-preservation, to give a hard hit back 
again if necessary. Besides, an occasional contraction of the brow, and a slight pro- 
jection of the under lip, showed that the doctor had what is called “a temper of his 
own :” while his brother’s expression was altogether sweet, gentle, and sensitive to the 
last degree. 

As he lay back on his pillow—for he had been put to bed immediately—you might 
have taken him for a boy of seventeen, until, looking closer into the thin face, you 
read there the deeper lines which rarely come under the quarter-century which marks 
the first epoch in a man’s life. No; though boyish, he was not a boy; and though 
delicate-looking, not effeminate. His was the temperament which we so ardently 
admire in youth, so deeply pity in maturer years: the poetic temperament—half 
masculine, half feminine—capable of both a man’s passion and a woman’s suffering. 
Such men are, as circumstances make them, the angels, the demons, or the martyrs 
of this world. 

He lay—restless, but trying hard to be patient—till the light failed and his brother 
ceased the reading, which was not specially interesting, being done in a slightly 
formal and monotonous voice, like that of a person unaccustomed to, and not par- 
ticularly enjoying, the occupation. 

“That will do, Will. It’s really very good of you to stay in doors with me all this 
evening ; but I don’t like it. I wish you would go out. Off with you to the beach. 
Is there a good beach here?” 
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‘A very fine one. You shall see it by-and-by.” 

“Nay, my Bath chair could never get down these steep cliffs ?” 

“Do you think I mean you to spend all your days in a Bath chair, Julius, lad ?” 

“Ah, Will, shall I ever do without it? Tell me, do you really, candidly, in your 
honest heart—you’re almost too honest for a doctor, old boy—believe that I shall 
ever walk again?” 

The doctor turned, and gave him a pat on the shoulder—his young brother, five or 
six years younger than himself, which fact had made such vital difference once, and 
the fatherly habits of it remained still. There was a curious twitching of his mouth, 
which, though large and firm, had much lurking softness of expression. He paused 
a minute before speaking, and then said earnestly— 

“Yes, I do, Julius. Not that I know it for certain; but I believe it, You may 
never be quite as strong as you have been: rheumatic fever always leaves behind 
great delicacy in many ways; but I have known cases worse than yours which 
ended in complete recovery.” 

“T wish mine may be, if only for your sake. What a trouble I must have been to 
you! to say nothing of expense. And you just starting for yourself, too.” 

“ Well, lad, it didn’t matter—it was only for myself. If I’d had a wife, now, or 
half-a-dozen brats.—But I had nobody—not a single ‘ responsibility’—except you.” 

“And what a heavy responsibility I have been! Ever since you were fifteen I 
must have given you trouble without end.” 

“Pleasure too, and a deal of fun—the fun of laughing at you and your vagaries, 
though I couldn’t laugh you out of them. Come, don’t be taking a melancholy view 
of things. Let’s be jolly.” 

But the mirth came ponderously out of the big fellow, whose natural expression 
was evidently grave—an enemy might have called it saturnine. And Dr. William 
Stedman looked like a man who was not likely to go through the world without 
’ making some enemies, if only from the very honesty which his brother spoke of, and 
a slight want of pliability—not of sympathy, but of the power of showing it—which 
made him a strong contrast to his brother, besides occasionally jarring with him, as 
brothers do jar against brothers, sisters against sisters, friends against friends —not 
meaning it, but yet inevitably doing it. 

“T can’t be jolly, Will,” said Julius, turning away. “ You couldn’t, if you had my 
pains. Ah me! they’re beginning again—they always do at night. I think Dante 
would have invented a new torment for his ‘Inferno’ if he had ever had rheumatic 
fever. How mad I was to sit that week, painting in the snow ! ” 

“Let by-gones be by-gones, Julius. Never recall the past, except to mend the 
future. That’s my maxim, and I stick to it, though I am a stupid fellow— you’re the 
bright one of us two.” 

“And what good has my brightness done me? Here I am, tied by the leg, my 
profession stopped—so far as it ever was a profession, for you know nobody ever 
bought my pictures. If it had not been for you, Will, what would have become of 
me? And what will become of me now? Well, I don’t care.” 

“ ¢ Don’t care’ was hanged,” said the elder brother, sententiously ; “and you'll be 
hung, and well hung, I hope, in the Royal Academy next year.” 

The threadbare joke, so solemnly put forward and laughed at with childish enjoy- 
ment, effected its purpose in turning the morbid current of the sick man’s thoughts. 
His mercurial and easily-caught fancy, which even illness could not destroy, took 
another direction, and he began planning what he should do when he got well —the 
next picture he should paint, and where he should paint it. His hopes were much 
lower than his ambitions, for his bias had been towards high art, only his finances 
made it impossible to follow it. And, perhaps, his talent—it scarcely reached genius 
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—was more of the appreciative than the creative kind. Yet he loved his art as well 
as he loved anything, and in talking about it he almost forgot his pains. 

“If I could only get well,” he said, “or even a little better, I might find in this 
pretty country some nice useable bits, and make sketches for my next year’s work. 
Perhaps I might do a sea-piece : some small thing, with figures in it—a fisherman or 
a child. One could study from the life here without ruination to one’s pocket, as it 
used to be in London. And, by-the-by, I saw to-day a splendid head, real Greek, 
nearly as fine as the Clytie.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here — at the parlour-window.” 

The elder brother smiled. “ You are always discovering goddesses at parlour-win- 
dows, and finding them very common mortals after all.” 

“Oh, I have done with that nonsense,” said Julius, with a vexed air ; adding, rather 
sentimentally, “my day is over —I shall never fall in love again.” 

“Not till the next time. But this head? I conclude it was alive, and had a woman 
belonging to it?” 

“ Probably, though I only saw the head. Are there any lodgers here besides our- 
selves?” 

“Two ladies—possibly young ladies ; but I really did not think of asking. I never 
was a ladies’ man, you know. Shall I make inquiries on your account, young 
Lothario ?” 

“ Well, you might, for I should like a chance of seeing that head again. It would 
paint admirably. I only wish I had the luck of doing it—when I get well.” 

“When I get well”—the sad, pathetic sentence often uttered, often listened to, 
though both speaker and listener know by instinctive foreboding that the “when” 
means “never.” Dr. Stedman might have shared this feeling in spite of his firm “I 
believe it” of ten minutes before, for in the twilight his grave face looked graver still. 
Nevertheless, he carefully maintained the cheerful, even jocular tone of his conversa- 
tion with his brother. 

“You might ask the favour of taking her likeness. I am sure the young lady 
could not refuse. No young ladies ever do. Female vanity and your own attrac- 
tions seem to fill your portfolio wherever you go. But to-morrow I'll try to geta 
look myself at this new angel of yours.” 

“No, there is nothing angelic about her face; not much, even, that is spiritual. 
It is thorough mortal beauty ; not unlike the Clytie, as I said. It would paint well— 
as an Ariadne or a Dido; only there is not enough depth of sadness in it.” 

“ Perhaps she is not a sad-minded young woman.” 

“T really don’t know, or care. What nonsense it is our talking about women! 
We can’t afford to fall in love or marry—at least, I can’t.” 

“Nor I neither,” said the doctor, gravely. ‘And I did not mean to talk any non- 
sense about these two young women—if young they are—for the landlady told me 
they had just come out of great trouble—being schoolmistresses, with their school 
broken up, and one sister nearly dying, through scarlet-fever.” 

“That isn’t so bad as rheumatic fever. I remember rather enjoying it, because I 
was allowed to read novels all the time. Which sister had it ?>—the Clytie one? 
That rare type of beauty runs in families. Perhaps the other has a good head too?” 

“T don’t think she has.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because I suspect I saw her just before I came up-stairs to you—a little, pale, 
anxious-looking thing—not at all a beauty—sitting adding up her accounts. Very 
small accounts they were, seemingly ; yet she seemed terribly troubled over them. 
She must be very poor or very stupid—women always are stupid over arithmetic, 
And yet she did not look quite a fool, either.” 
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“ How closely you must have watched her !” 

“Tam afraid I did, for at first I thought her only a little girl, she was so small ; 
and I wondered what the creature could be so busy about. But I soon found she 
was a woman, and an anxious-faced little woman too. Most likely these two school- 
mistresses are as poor as we are; and, if so, I am sorry for them, being only 
women.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Julius, absently ; but he seemed to weary of the conversation, and 
soon became absorbed in his own suffering. Over him had evidently grown the in- 
voluntary selfishness of sickness, which Letty Kenderdine had referred to ; probably 
because she herself understood it only too well. But her sufferings were nothing to 
those of this poor young fellow, racked in every joint, and with a physical organisa- 
tion the very worst to bear pain. Nervous, sensitive, excitable ; adding to present 
torment by both the recollection of the past and the dread of the future ; exquisitely 
susceptible to both his own pains and the grief and anxiety they caused to others, 
yet unable to control himself so as in any way to lessen the burden of them ;—terri- 
fied at imaginary sufferings, a little exaggerating the real ones—which were sharp 
enough—the invalid was a pitiable sight, and most difficult to deal with by any 
nurse. 

But the one he had was very patient, marvellously so fora man. For hours, until 
long after midnight—for Edna told her sister afterwards she had heard his step over- 
head at about two in the morning—did the stout healthy brother, who evidently pos- 
sessed in the strongest degree the mezs sana in corpore sano, devote himself to the 
younger one, trying every possible means to alleviate his sufferings; and when all 
failed, sitting down by his bedside, almost like a woman and a mother, saying 
nothing, simply enduring; or, at most, holding the poor fellow’s hand with a firm 
clasp, which, in its mingled strength and tenderness, might have imparted courage to 
go through any amount of physical pain— nay, have led even to the entrance of that 
valley of the shadow of death, which we must all one day pass through, and alone. 

Help, as far as mortal help could go, William Stedman was the one to give ; not 
in words, but in a certain atmosphere of quiet strength, or rather, in that highest ex- 
pression of strength which we call fortitude. It seems easy to bear with fortitude 
another person’s sufferings ; but that is, to some natures, the very sharpest pang of 
all. And with something of the same expression on his face as once (Julius re- 
minded him of the anecdote about one in the morning), in their first school, he had 
gone up to the master and begged to be flogged instead of Julius—did William Sted- 
man sit by his brother’s bedside till the paroxysms of pain abated. It was not till 
nearly daylight that, the sufferer being at length quietly asleep, the doctor threw him- 
_ self, dressed as he was, on the hearth-rug before the fire, and slept also—suddenly, 
soundly, and yet lightly ; the sleep of a sailor or a mastiff dog. 

Morning broke smilingly over the sea—an April morning, breezy and bright ; and 
Edna, who had not slept well—not nearly so well as Letty—being disturbed first by 
the noises overhead, and then kept wakeful by her own anxious thoughts, which, 
compulsorily repressed in daytime, always took their revenge at night—Edna Ken- 
derdine welcomed it gladly. Weary of sleeplessness, she rose early, and, looking 
out of her window, she saw a man’s figure pacing up and down the green cliff be- 
tween her and the sea-line. Nota very stylish figure — still in the old coat and older 
wide-awake hat; but it was tall, broad, and manly. He walked, his hands folded 
somewhat ungracefully behind him, with a strong and resolute step, looking about 
him sometimes, but oftener with his head bent, thinking. Undoubtedly it was the 
doctor. 

Edna watched him with some curiosity. He must have been up all night, she 
knew; and as she had herself lain awake, listening to the accidental foot-fall, the 
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poking of the fire, and all those sick-room noises, which, in the dead silence, sound 
so ominous and melancholy in a house, even to one who has no personal stake in the 
matter, she had felt much sympathy for him. She was reminded keenly of her own 
sad vigils over poor Letty, and wondered how a man contrived to get through the 
same sort of thing. To a woman and a sister, nursing came natural; but with a man 
it must be quite different. She speculated vaguely upon what sort of men the bro- 
thers were, and whether they were as much attached to one another as she and Letty. 
And she watched with a vague, involuntary interest the big man who kept striding up 
and down, refreshing himself after his weary night-watch ; and when at last he came 
in and disappeared, probably to his solitary breakfast, she thought in her practical, 
feminine soul, what a dreary breakfast it must be: no one to make the tea, or see that 
the eggs were boiled properly, or do any of those tender duties which help to make 
the day begin cheerily, and in which this little woman took an especial pleasure. 

As she busied herself in doing them for Letty, who was always the last down-stairs, 
Edna could not forbear asking Mrs. Williams how the sick lodger was this morning. 

“Rather bad, miss. Betier now ; but was very bad all night, his brother says ; and 
he has just started off to Ryde to get him some new physic.” 

“To Ryde —that is nine miles off?” 

“Yes; but there was no help for it, he said. He inquired the short way across 
country, and meant to walk it, and be back as soon as he could. I asked him about 
dinner ; but he left that all to me. Oh, miss, how helpless these men-folk be! He 
only begged me to look after his brother.” 

“Ts the brother keeping his room?” 

“No; he dressed him and carried him down-stairs, just like a baby, before he went 
out. Poor gentleman, it’s a heavy handful for him: and him with no wife or mother 
or sister to help him ; for I asked, and he said no, they had none; no relations in the 
world but their two selves.” 

“No more have we; but then women are so much more used to sickness than men 
are, and more helpful,” said Edna. Yet, as she recalled her own sense of helplessness 
and entire desolation when she and Letty were landed in this very room, wet and 
weary, one chill, rainy afternoon, and the fire smoked, and Letty cried, and finally went 
into hysterics, she felt a sensation of pity for her neighbours —those “ helpless men- 
folk,” as Mrs. Williams called them, who, under similar circumstances, were even 
worse off than women. 

“ How is the poor fellow now?” she asked. ‘Have you been in again to look at 
him? He should not be left long alone.” 

“ But, miss, where am I to get the time? And besides, he don’t like it. Whenever 
I go in and ask if I can do anything for him, he just shakes his head and turns his 
face back again into the pillow. And I don’t think anything will do him much good ; 
he isn’t long for this world. I wish I hadn’t taken ’em; and if I can get ’em out at 
the week’s end—not meaning to inconvenience —and hoping they will get as good 
lodgings elsewhere, which no doubt they will——” 

“You wouldn’t do it, Mrs. Williams,” said Edna, smiling, and turning upon her 
those good, sweet eyes, which, Miss Kenderdine’s pupils declared, “frightened” all 
the naughtiness out of them. 

The landlady smiled too. ‘ Well, miss, maybe I wouldn’t ; for I feels sorry for the 
poor gentleman ; and I once had a boy of my own that would have been about as old 
as him. I'll do what I can, though he is grumpy and won’t speak ; and that ain’t 
pleasant, is it, miss ?” 

“No.” 

This little conversation, like all the small trivialities of their life, Edna retailed for 
Letty’s edification, and both sisters talked the matter over thread-bare, as people in 
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sea-side lodgings ‘and out on a holiday have a trick of doing ; for holiday-making to 
busy people is sometimes very hard work. They even, with a mixture of curiosity 
and real compassion, left their parlour door open, in order to listen for and commu- 
nicate to Mrs. Williams the slightest movement in the parlour opposite, where the 
sick man lay so helpless, so forlorn, that the kindly hearts of those two young women 
— certainly of one of them — forgot that he was a-man, and a young man, and wished 
they could do him any good. 

But, of course, under the circumstances, it would, as Letty declared, be the height 
of indecorum; they, unmarried ladies and schoolmistresses, with their credit and 
dignity at stake, how could they take the slightest notice of a young man, be he ever 
so ill? 

“Vet I wish we could,” said Edna. It seems so heartless to a fellow-creature to 
let him lie there hour after hour. If we might go in and speak to him, or send him a 
book to read, I can’t believe it could be so very improper.” 

And when they came back from their morning stroll, she lingered compassionately 
in front of the closed window and drawn-down blind, behind which the sick man lay, 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, all the glad sights and sounds abroad —the breezy sea, 
the pleasant country, rejoicing in this blessed spring morning. 

“Do come in,” sharply said Letty, who had in some things a keener sense of the 
outward proprieties than Edna. “Don’t be nonsensical and sentimental. It would 
never do for us to encourage, even in the smallest degree, these two young men, who 
are certainly poor, and, for all we know, may be scarcely respectable. I won’t allow 
it, sister.” 

And she passed hastily the opposite door, which Edna was shocked to see was not 
quite closed, and walked into their own, with Letty’s own dignified step and air of 
queenly grace, which, wherever she went, slew men, young and old, in indiscriminate 
massacre. 

She was certainly a rare woman, Letitia Kenderdine—one that, met anywhere or 
anyhow, would make one feel that there might have been some truth in the old stories 
about Helen of Troy, Cleopatra of Egypt, and such like — ancient queens of history 
and fable, who rode rampant over the necks of men, and whose deadly beauty proved 
a firebrand wherever it was thrown. 

“Yes,” replied Edna, as she took off her sister’s hat and shawl, and noticed what 
a delicate rose colour was growing on the sea-freshened cheek, and how the old 
brightness was returning to the lustrous eyes. ‘“ You are quite right, Letty, dear. It 
would never do for us to take any notice of our neighbours, unless, indeed, they were 
at the very last extremity, which is not likely to happen.” 

“ Certainly not; and even if it did, I must say I think we ought not to trouble our- 
selves about them. We have quite enough cares of our own without taking upon 
ourselves the burden of ether people’s.” 

This was only too true. Edna was silenced. 


CHAPTER III. 


“L’HOMME propose, et Dieu dispose,” is a saying so trite as to be not worth saying 
at all, were not its awful solemnity, in mercy as often as in retribution, forced upon us 
by every day’s history; more especially in those sort of histories, of which this is 
openly one —love-stories. How many brimming cups slip from the lip, according to 
the old proverb; how many more, which worldly or cruel hands have tried to dash 
aside, are nevertheless taken and guided by far diviner and safer hands, and made into 
a draught of life, all the sweeter for delay! And in lesser instances than these, what 
a curious path fate oftentimes seems to make for mortal feet, leading them exactly 
whither they have resolved not to go, and shutting up against them those ways which 
seemed so clear and plain! 
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For some days Fate appeared to be doing nothing as regarded these four young 
persons, but sitting invisibly at their mutual threshold with her hands crossed, and 
weaving no web whatever for their entanglement. They weng out and came in — but 
their going and coming chanced to be at different hours ; they never caught sight of 
one another. Edna— moved by her kindly heart — every morning made a few civil 
inquiries of Mrs. Williams after the invalid ; but Letty, seeing that no interesting epi- 
sode was likely to occur, ceased to care at all about the new comers. Indeed, as she 
was now rapidly getting well, blooming into more than her ordinary beauty in the reju- 
venescence that sometimes takes place after a severe illness, how could she be expected 
to trouble herself about a sick young man in a Bath chair, and a stout brother who 
was wholly absorbed in taking care of him? Except for Edna, and her occasional 
inquiries and remarks concerning them, Letty would almost have forgotten their 
existence. 

But Fate had not forgotten. One morning the grim unseen Woman in the doorway 
rose up and began her work. 

The “last extremity” of which Edna had spoken, suddenly occurred. 

They had seen Dr. Stedman start off, stick in hand, for his evening walk across the 
cliffs — which was the only recreation he seemed to indulge in —he took it while his 
brother slept, Mrs. Williams said, between twilight and bed-time, otherwise he rarely 
left him for an hour. This night it was an unfortunate absence. He had scarcely 
been gone ten minutes, when the landlady rushed into the Misses Kenderdine’s par- 
lour in a state of great alarm, 

“Oh! Miss Edna, would you come? You're used to illness, and I don’t know 
what’s the matter. He’s dead or dying, or something, and his brother’s away. Please 
come !—this minute —- or it may be too late.” 

“Don’t go,” cried Letty. “Mrs. Williams, it is impossible— impertinent of you 
to ask it. She can’t go.” 

But Edna had already gone without a word. 

She was not surprised at the landlady’s fright. One of those affections of the 
heart which so often follow rheumatic fever, had attacked the young man very sud- 
denly as it seemed. He lay, not on the sofa, but on the floor, as if he had slipped 
down there, all huddled up, with his hands clenched, and his face like a dead man’s 
face. So like, that Letty, who after a minute had, in spite of her opposition, followed 
her sister, thought he really was dead; and having a nervous horror of death, and 
sickness, and all kinds of physical unpleasantnesses, had shrunk back again into 
their own sitting-room and shut the door. 

Edna knelt down and lifted the passive head on to her lap. She forgot it was a 
young man’s head, she scarcely even saw that it was beautiful—a poet’s face, like 
that of Shelley or Keats. She only recognized that he was a sick human creature 
who lay there, needing her utmost help ; and without a second thought she gave it. 
She would have given it just the same to the ugliest, coarsest labourer who had been 
brought injured to her door ; and have shrunk as little from dirt and wounds as she 
did now from the grace of the curly black hair and the gleam of the white throat 
which she hastily laid bare to give him a chance of breath, 

“No; he is not dead, Mrs. Wiiliams. I can feel his heart beat. He has only 
fainted. Bring me some smelling-salts and a glass of water.” 

Her simple restoratives took effect — the patient soon opened his eyes. 

“Go into our room: tell my sister to send me a glass of wine,” whispered she ; 
and the frightened woman at once obeyed. 

But the glass was held to his lips in vain, “Don’t trouble me,” said the poor fel- 
low, faintly, and half unconscious still. “Don’t, Will —I’m dying —I would rather 
die.” 
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“You are not dying, and we cannot allow it,” said Edna, from behind. “ Drink 
this, and you will be better presently.” 

Instinctively he obefed the cheerful, imperative voice, and then coming more clearly 
to his senses, tried to discover whence it came and who was holding him. 

No vision of beauty ; no princess succouring a wounded knight ; or queen of fairies 
bending over King Arthur at the margin of the celebrated lake; nothing at all ro- 
mantic, or calculated to fix a young man’s imagination at once and for ever. Only a 
little woman, a rather plain little woman, too: who smiled down upon him very 
kindly, but without the slightest confusion or hesitation ; no more than if she had been 
his aunt or his grandmother. He did not even think her a young woman; not then: 
for his faculties were confused; the only fact he was sensible of was her, womanliness 
and kindliness. 

The conversation between them was also as common-place as it could be. 

“You are very good, madam; I am sorry to have troubled you—and all these 
women,” looking round on Mrs. Williams and the servant with an ill-concealed ex- 
pression of annoyance. “I am quite well now.” 

“You will be, presently. But please don’t talk. Drink this, and then lie down 
again on your sofa till your brother comes back. Will he be long ?” 

She had scarcely said it before the brother himself appeared. He stood a minute 
at the parlour door. To say he looked astonished at the scene before him, is needless ; 
but his penetrating eye seemed to take it all in at a glance. 

“Don’t move, Julius. I understand. I wish I had not gone out,” said he ; and 
kneeling beside him, felt his pulse and heart. 

“Never mind, Will; I am better now. Mrs. Williams looked after me; and this 
lady, you see.” 

“Mrs. Williams fetched me, knowing I was accustomed to illness,” explained Edna, 
simply, as she resigned her post to the doctor and rose to her feet. “I do not think 
it was worse than a fainting-fit, and he is much better now.” 

“SoIsee. Thank you. We are both of us exceedingly indebted to you for your 
kindness,” said Dr. Stedman, rather formally, but in a manner which proved he was 
—as Edna had said every doctor ought to be— really a gentleman. And then taking 
advantage of his complete absorption in his brother’s state to the exclusion of all 
standers by, she quietly slipped out of the room ; thereby escaping all further thanks, 
explanations, or civilities. 

Letty, having recovered from her fright, and being reassured that there was not 
that dreadful thing, “ death in the house,” nor likely to be, at present, became, as was 
natural, mightily interested in the episode which had taken place in the opposite 
parlour. 

“ Quite a scene ina play. You must have felt like a heroine of romance, Edna.” 

“Indeed I didn’t ; only rather awkward and uncomfortable. That is, if I felt any- 
thing at all, which I am not sure I did, at the time. He was a very sad sight, that 
poor young fellow. Fainting in the reality is not half so picturesque as they make it 
on the stage and in books. Besides, I fear it is only an indication of worse things. 
Heart-disease almost invariably follows rheumatic fever. I know that.” 

“Of course. You know everything,” said Letty, with the slight sharpness of tone 
which was occasionally heard in her voice, and startled a stranger by the exceeding 
contrast it formed to her beautiful classical face. “ But, for all you say, it was a charm- 
ing adventure. A sick young man lying unconscious, with his head in your lap, and 
his brother coming in and finding you in that romantic attitude.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Edna; a slight colour, half shame-faced, half indignant, rising 
in her honest cheek. 

“It isn’t nonsense at all. It’s very interesting. And pray tell me every word they 
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said to you. They ought to have overwhelmed you with gratitude: and one or both 
brothers —both would be better — ought to fall in love with you on the spot. The 
result — rivalry, jealousy, fury, and fratricide. Oh! what fun! To have two brothers 
in love with one lady at the same time! I wonder it never happened to me: but per- 
haps it may some day.” 

“T earnestly hope not,” said Edna. 

But at the same time a horrible foreboding entered her mind concerning these two 
brothers, who must inevitably live under the same roof with Letty for some days, pos- 
-sibly weeks ; who would have many opportunities of seeing her—and nobody ever 
looked at the beautiful Letty who did not look again, immediately. For her charms 
were not those recondite and variable ones of expression and intellect; they were 
patent —on the surface— attractive at once to the most refined and the coarsest mas- 
culine eyes. Hitherto, no young man had ever cast the merest glance upon Letty 
Kenderdine, without trying to pursue the acquaintance ; and the anxious sister began 
to wish that her own sympathies had not led her into that act of kindly civility, which 
might prove the “open, sesame” to a hundred civilities more, were the opposite 
lodgers so inclined. Should it appear likely, she determined to make a dead stand of 
opposition, and not allow the least loophole through which they could push their way 
to any further acquaintance. 

This determination, however, she wisely kept to herself; for in Letty’s last little 
love affair, they two had held divided opinions, and, with all her affection for her sis- 
ter, she had begun to find that sisters do not necessarily think alike. Their twelve- 
month’s living together, after an almost total separation since their school-days, had 
taught Edna this fact—-one of the sad facts which all human beings have to learn— 
that every one of us is, more or less, intensely alone. Before marriage —ay, and after 
any but the very happiest marriage —absolutely and inevitably alone. 

“ Don’t speak so seriously,” said Letty, laughing. ‘“ You are not vexed with me?” 

“Oh, no!” 

Where, indeed, was the use of being vexed with her? or of arguing the point with 
her? Edna knew that if she were to talk to her sister till doomsday, she could no 
more make her understand her own feelings on this subject, than if she were preach- 
ing to a blind man on the subject of colours. To Letty, love merely meant marriage, 
and marriage meant a nice house, a respectable, good sort of man as master to it — 
probably, a carriage ; and at any rate, as many handsome clothes as she could possibly 
desire. She did not overlook the pleasantness of the preliminary stage of love- 
making, but then she had already gone through that, in degree ; in truth, her lovers 
had of late become to her more of a worry than an amusement, and she was now dis- 
posed to take a thoroughly sensible and practical view of things. 

Nevertheless, there was in her a lurking love of admiration fer se, without ulterior 
possibilities, which had grown by what it fed on — and there was no lack of provender 
in Letty’s case, for every man she met admired her. Also, she had in her a spice of 
feminine contradictoriness, which, had she discovered any lack of admiration, would 
have roused her to buckle all her beauty’s armour on, and remedy it, thus marring, by 
one fortuitous glance or smile, all her sister’s sage precautions. 

Edna knew this ; knew it by the way in which, while protesting that she hoped no 
further acquaintance with the two Stedmans would ensue through this very impru- 
dent step on Edna’s part, she talked all the evening about them, and insisted on hear- 
ing every particular concerning them: what they did, said, and looked like: what 
sort of a parlour they had, whether it was very untidy and bachelor-like. 

“ For, of course, neither of them is married, though the doctor is old enough to be, 
but doctors never can afford to settle early, especially in London. These people live 
in London, don’t they?” 

“T really don’t know. I have never inquired.” 
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“Do inquire, then ; for if Dr. Stedman should take it into his head to call —and it 
would be the least thing he could do, in acknowledgment of your kindness to his 
brother ——” 

“Oh, I hope not.” 

“So dol: for it might turn out exceedingly —” Letty cast a half-amused glance at 
herself in the mirror —“ exceedingly awkward — for him, poor fellow ; of course, it 
couldn’t affect me. Though big and rough —as he is, you say — he seems decidedly 
the most interesting of the two. And depend upon it, Edna, if we should happen to 
make acquaintance with these two brothers, he is the one that will fall in love with 
me.” 

“ Why do you think so?” asked Edna, internally resolving that if she could possi- 
bly prevent it, the poor honest-looking doctor should be saved from that dire calamity. 

“Why? Because he’s ugly, and I’m — well, I’m not exactly ugly, you know ; and 
I always notice that plain people are certain to fall in love with me — probably just by 
the law of contrast. For the same reason, you’ll tell me, I suppose, that I ought to 
marry some very wise, grave fellow, possibly such an one as this doctor of yours, who 
would altogether look after me, take me in and do for me —admire me excessively, 
no doubt, but still save me all trouble of thinking and acting for myself. Heigho! 
what a comfort that would be !” 

“Tt really would!” said Edna seriously, and then could not help smiling, for the 
hundredth time, at Letty’s very matter-of-fact style of discussing her loves and her 
lovers. Her extreme candour was her redeeming point. She was not a wise woman, 
but she was certainly not a hypocrite. No need to fear that with Letty Kenderdine 
it would be “all for love and the world well lost,” or that if she married she would 
make otherwise than what even Belgravian mothers would call “a very good mar- 
riage,” and afterwards strictly do her duty to her husband and society, or rather to 
society first, and then, so far as was practicable, to her husband. And, Edna some- 
times thought — judging by the sort of lovers that came after Letty, with whose char- 
acters and feelings she, Edna, was fully conversant, for her sister had no reticence 
whatever concerning them — men marry for no higher, perhaps even a lower, motive. 
“T am rather glad, said she suddenly, apropos of nothing, “certainly more glad than 
sorry, that I shall be an old maid.” 

“Well, as I always said, you will be an extremely happy one,” returned Letty ; 
“and you ought to be thankful to be saved from all the difficulties which fall to my 
lot. There! don’t you hear the opposite door opening? He is stopping in the 
lobby —speaking to Mrs. Williams. Of course, I knew what would come of all this. 
I was certain the young man would call. 

But in spite of Letty’s tone of indignation, her countenance fell considerably when 
the doctor did not call, but shut his sitting-room door again immediately, apparently 
without taking the slightest interest in, or manifesting the smallest desire to com- 
municate with, his fair neighbour. And another night fell, and another day rolled on, 
bright, sunshiny, calm; it was most glorious weather; just the “fulness of the 
spring,” when 

“ A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love :” 


and still Fate sat motionless at the threshold—nor approached a step nearer to 
make these young hearts beat or tremble with premonitions of their destiny. 

It was not until the last evening of the week, and three days after Edna’s act of 
unacknowledged, and, Letty declared, quite unappreciated kindness, that the four in- 
mates of Mrs. Williams’s lodgings really met, face to face, in a rencontre unplanned, 
unexpected, and impossible to be avoided on either side. Yet it came about natu- 
rally enough, and at the most likely place — the garden-gate. 

Just as the two sisters were setting out for the latest of their three daily strolls, 
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and the doctor was bringing his brother home from his, the Bath chair stopped the 
way. Letty, walking in advance, as she usually did, being now as restless for going 
out as she had formerly been languid and lazy in stopping in, came suddenly in front 
of her fellow-invalid. 

She drew back,—as has been said, Letty had an instinctive shrinking from any 
kind of suffering,— and Julius, lifting up his heavy eyes, saw this tall beautiful woman 
standing with one hand on the wicket gate, and her hat in the other, for she rather 
liked to go bare-headed in the sea-breeze. Now it freshened her cheek and bright- 
ened her eyes until she seemed a vision of health as well as beauty in the sight of the 
sick man, who was turning homeward after a long afternoon’s stroll, weary of him- 
self, of life, of everything. 

His artistic eye was caught at once ; he récognised her with a look of admiration 
that no woman could mistake ; though it puzzled Lettie Kenderdine a little, being 
different from the bold open stare she was so Well used to. It was a look, respect- 
ful, and yet critical; as calmly observant as if she had been a statue or a picture, not 
a living woman at all, and he bent upon investigating her good and bad points, and 
appraising her value. Yet it was a gaze of extreme delight, though delight of a 
purely artistic kind— the pleasure of looking at a lovely thing ; the recognition, open 
and free, of that good gift— beauty; when, or how,-or upon whomsoever bestowed. 
Therefore it was a gaze that no gentleman need have blushed to give, nor any lady to 
receive : even Edna, who, coming behind her sister, met and noticed it fully, could 
not take offence at it. 

And at sight of Edna, the sickly face broke out into a smile. 

“It is you. I hoped I should see you again. I wanted to thank you for your 
kindness to me the other day. I told Will—— Here, Will, I want you.” 

Dr. Stedman, who had been pushing the Bath chair from behind, also stood gazing 
intently at the beautiful vision, which, indeed, no man with eyes could possibly turn 
away from. 

“ Will, do come and thank this lady —I forget her name ; indeed, I don’t think I 
ever heard it.” 

This was a hint, which Edna did not take; but, to her surprise, it was unnecessary. 

“ Miss Kenderdine, I believe” (and he had got the name quite pat and correct, 
which strangers seldom did), said the doctor, taking off his hat, and showing short, 
crisp, brown locks, curling tight round what would, ere many years, be a bald crown, 
“ My brother and I are glad to have an opportunity of thanking you for your kind- 
ness that day. It made a strong impression on him; he has talked of you ever 
since.” 

“Yes, indeed ; it was such a charitable thing for a stranger to do to a poor sick 
fellow like me,” added Julius, looking up with a siniplicity that had something almost 
child-like in it. “Such a frank, generous, womanly thing. I told Will he ought to 
go in and thank you for it, but he wouldn’t ; he is such a shy fellow, this brother of 
mine.” 

“Julius, pray — we are detaining these ladies.” 

But Julius never took any hints, and often said and did things which nobody else 
would ever think of; and yet, coming from him, they were done in such a pleasant 
way as never to vex anybody. 

“ Nonsense ! we are not stiff in otr manners here ; we are at the seaside ; and then 
T am an invalid, and must be humoured — must I not, Miss Kenderdine? You don’t 
mind my detaining you here for two minutes, just to thank you ?” 

“No,” said Edna, smiling. She wondered afterwards that she had responded so 
frankly to the young man’s greeting, and allowed so unresistingly the introduction, 
which soon brought them all to speaking terms, and drew Letty also into the quar- 
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tett, who, for the next five minutes or so, paused to talk over the garden gate. But, 
as she was forced to confess—when, in their walk afterward, Letty reproved her, 
laying all the blame upon her, whatever happened—she could not help it. There 
was a charm about Julius Stedman, which made everybody do as he wished, and he 
evidently wished exceedingly to make acquaintance with these two young ladies, 
Not an unnatural wish in any man — especially in dull seaside lodgings. 

So he detained them as long as he civilly could, chatting freely to the one, and 
gazing silently at the other —the owner of that wonderful Clytie face. He put him- 
self, with his unquestioned prerogative of illness, much more forward than his 
brother —though the doctor, too, talked a little, and looked also; if not with the 
open-eyed admiration of Julius, with a keen, sharp investigation, as if he were taking 
the measure, less artistically than morally, of this lovely woman. 

Nevertheless —or, perhaps, consequently —the conversation that went on was 
trivial enough : about the sea, the finé coast, the lovely spring sunset, and the charm- 
ing weather they had had there two days. 

“Yes, I like it,” said Julius, in reply to Edna’s question. It warms me through 
and through — this glorious sunshine. I am sure it would make me well if it lasted ; 
but nothing ever does last in this world.” 

“You will speak more cheerfully by-and-by,” said Edna. “I was pleased at this 
change [of weather, because I knew it would do you, and all sick people, so much 
good.” 

“ How kind of you to think of me at all!” returned Julius, gratefully. “I am 
sure you must be a very nice woman.” 

“Must I?” Edna laughed, and then blushed a little, to find herself speaking so 
familiarly not only with strangers, but with the very strangers whom she had deter- 
mined to keep at arm’s length under all circumstances. But then the familiarity was 
only with her — Edna, to whom it signified little. Neither of the brothers had ad- 
dressed Letty, nor offered her any attention beyond a respectful bow; and Letty had 
drawn herself up with considerable Aauéeur, adding to the natural majesty of her 
beauty a sort of “ fall-in-love-if-you-dare” aspect, which, to some young men, might 
have been an additional atiraction, but which did not seem to affect fatally either of 
these two. 

They looked at her; with admiration certainly, as any young men might — nay, 
must have done — would have been fools and blind not to have done ; but that was 
all. At first sight, neither seemed disposed to throw himself prone under the wheels 
of Letty’s Juggernaut chariot ;—which fact relieved Edna’s mind exceedingly. 

So, after some few minutes of a conversation equally unembarrassed and uninter- 
esting, the young people parted where they stood, all four shaking hands over the 
gate, Julius grasping Edna’s with a grateful pressure that would decidedly have 
startled her, had she not recognised by instinct the impulsive temperament of the 
young man. Besides, she was utterly devoid of self-conscious vanity, and accustom- 
ed to think of her own relation to the opposite sex as one that precluded any special 
attentions. Her personal experience of men had been solely in the character of con- 
fidante to Letty’s lovers. She used to say, laughing, “She was born to be every- 
body’s sister — or everybody's maiden aunt.” 

And so the ice was broken beiween these four young people, so strangely thrown 
together in this solitary place, and under circunisiances when the world and its re- 
strictions — whether needed or needless — were, for the time being, more or less set 
aside. They met— simply as four human beings ; through blind chance, as it seem- 
ed, and wholly ignorant that the innocent wicke:-gate—held open so gracefully by 
Letty’s hand for the Bath chair to pass through — was, to the man, the opening into 
that enchanted garden which is entered but once. Which most of us—nay, confess 
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it! all of us—dream about continually before entering ; and passing out of —even 
for happier Edens — seldom leave without a sigh of regret. For it is the one rift of 
heaven, which makes all heaven appear possible — the ecstacy of hope and faith, out 
of which grows the Love which is our strongest mortal instinct and intimation of 
immortality. ® 

(To be continued.) 








The Cornhill Magazine. 
ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. 


I spoke lately of Culture, and tried to show that it was, or ought to be, 
the study and pursuit of perfection ; and that of perfection, as pursued 
by culture, beauty and intelligence, or, in other words, sweetness and 
light, were the main characters. But from special reasons springing 
out of the occasion on which I spoke, I insisted chiefly on beauty, or 
sweetness, as a character of perfection. To complete rightly my design, 
it evidently remains to speak also of intelligence, or light, as a char- 
acter of perfection ; and this I had always the intention, at some con- 
venient time, to do. Meanwhile, both here and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, all sorts of objections have been raised, against the “ religion 
of culture,” as the objectors mockingly call it, which I am supposed to 
be promulgating. It is said to be a religion proposing parmaceti, or 
some scented salve or other, as a cure for human miseries ; a religion 
breathing a spirit of cultivated inaction, making its believer refuse to 
lend a hand at uprooting the definite evils on all sides of us, and filling 
him with antipathy against the reforms and reformers which try to 
extirpate them. In general, it is summed up as being not practical, or 
—as some critics more familiarly put it—all moonshine. That Alci- 
biades, the editor of the Morning Star, taunts me, as its promulgator, 
with living out of the world and knowing nothing of life and men. That 
great austere toiler, the editor of the Daily Telegraph, upbraids me, but 
kindly, and more in sorrow than in anger, for trifling with esthetics and 
poetical fancies, while he himself, in that arsenal of his in Fleet Street, 
is bearing the burden and heat of the day. An intelligent American 
newspaper, the /Vation, says that it is very easy to sit in one’s study and 
find fault with the course of modern society, but the thing is to propose 
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practical improvements for it ; while Mr. Frederic Harrison, in.a very 
good-tempered and witty rejoinder, which makes me quite understand 
his having apparently achieved such a conquest of my young Prussian 
friend, Arminius, at last gets moved to an almost stern moral impatience, 
to beholdas he says “ Death, sin, cruelty stalk among us, filling their 
maws with innocence and youth,” and me, in the midst of the general 
tribulation, handing out my pouncet-box. 

It is impossible that all these remonstrances and reproofs should not 
affect me, and I shall try my very best, in completing my design and in 
speaking of light as one of the characters of perfection, and of culture 
as giving us light, to profit by the objections I have heard and read, 
and to drive at practice as much as I can, by showing the communica- 
tions and passages into practical life from the doctrine which I am in- 
culcating. 

But just one word, first, of self-defence to Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
the Comtist body generally, as to my alleged misrepresentations of their 
revered master. A distinction is to be drawn, in what I said about 
the Comtist docrine and Jacobinism, between what applies to the Rabbi, 
as I called him, or master, and what applies to his English disciples. 
This distinction the disciples will have no difficulty at all in drawing 
for themselves, if they will turn again to what I have said, and will read 
my words without changing them. For instance, I never said that Comte 
was “ full of furious indignation with the past ;” and his followers are wel- 
come to say, if they like, that Comte “loves and takes counsel of the 
past, discards all violent for moral agencies of progress, and thus ex- 
actly contrasts with Jacobinism.” But when I talked of “ violent indig- 
nation with the past” and the “ ways of Jacobinism,” I was speaking of 
the English disciples of Comte, of some of their recent manifestoes, 
and of their way of preaching the gospel of their master. For example, 
in that very same powerful manifesto in which Mr. Frederic Harrison 
criticized culture, he spoke of “every hopeful movement being met with 
the! shriek of superstition ;” he spoke of the “bigotry of priests and 
sectaries ;” he spoke of the “ancient iniquities unabated ;” he spoke of 
the “men who care for public good wearied out or hunted down ;” he 
spoke of “the 658 well-bred gentlemen of the House of Commons 
duping the people, degrading their political tone, stifling public activity, 
zealous for little but their personal ambitions and class privileges.” And 
then he turned to the working-class and said :—“ Here are the brightest 
powers of sympathy and the readiest powers of action!” Now no one 
admires this vigorous language, as language, more than I do; but I 
think it breathes “ violent indignation with the past.” I cannot admit 
that it is the language of one “living and taking counsel of the past, 
discarding all violent for moral agencies of progress ;” or that it “ ex- 
actly contrasts with Jacobinism.” On the contrary, it seems to me to 
be exactly Jacobinical language, as I called it. Granted that Comte 
himself had even a “preposterous veneration for the past,” then the 
English Comtist should be grateful to me for recalling him to the be- 
nevolent ways of his master. 

And, perhaps, if I am to be driven to confess it, it was my very 
regard or Mr. Frederic Harrison’s talents, and my solicitude for his 
future career, which made me give the English Comtists this sort of 
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caution. No one knows better than he does that in the book of the 
master (Congreve’s translation, authorized version), it is written :— 
“Every servile or seditious priest who aims at temporal power by flat- 
tering the patriciate or the proletariate will be absolutely banished from 
the priesthood.” Why am I to be compelled to publish my own good 
feelings, and to avow that when I read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s stric- 
tures on Our Venetian Constitution, the idea rushed into my mind of 
some enemy, or rival, bringing up against him this text from the sacred 
volume, and charging him with flattering, not certainly the patriciate, 
but the proletariate? I figured to myself the odious accusation suc- 
cessful, the youthful Religion of Humanity robbed of one of its choicest 
ministers, and Mr. Frederic Harrison deprived of that promotion in the 
Comtist hierarchy to which, I am sure, his zeal and his abilities abun- 
dantly entitle him. 

So far as to the English disciples of Comte ; now as to Comte him- 
self. What I said about violence applied to the English Comtists and 
their recent language—language which they themselves, as they grow 
in the doctrine of their good master, will no doubt learn to deplore. 
But where I touched upon the doctrine itself, and on Comte, was in 
speaking of “abstract systems of renovation applied wholesale—a new 
doctrine drawn up in black and white, for elaborating down to the very 
smallest details a rational society for the future.” Not a word here as to 
violence or violent revolutions ; only a charge of system-mongering and ma- 
chinery-mongering on an excessive scale. What I had in my mind was 
such things as Comte dating a preface the 15th of Dante, 66th year of the 
Comtian era, instead of the 3oth of July, 1854 ; dating an appendix the 
22nd of Moses, a circular the 27th of Aristotle. It was such things as his 
“System of Sociolatry, embracing in a series of eighty-one annual Festi- 
vals the Worship of Humanity under all its aspects,” in which the rst of 
January that we are now approaching — for old-fashioned Christians the 
Circumcision, and for the multitude New Year’s Day—becomes the “ Syn- 
thetical Festival of the Great Being.” It was such things as the 
hierarchy declared in the sacred volume by the Priest in answer to that 
important appeal of the Woman :—* This leads me naturally, my father, 
to ask you to end this general survey by pointing out the actual constitu- 
tion of the Positive Priesthood ;”—the philosophical presbyteries then 
announced by the Priest, the four national superiors for the Italian, the 
Spanish, the English, and the German Churches, and the High Priest of 
Humanity, “whose natural residence will be Paris, as the Metropolis of 
the Regenerated West.” This, and a multitude of other things like this, 
was present to my mind when I talked of “abstract systems of renova- 
tion, and of elaborating down to the very smallest details a rational 
society for the future.” Granted that Comte did not, like the Jacobins, 
“seek violent revolutions,” still this “ Synthetical Festival of the Great 
Being,” these reformed months and years, are so much in their style, 
that I cannot allow that he “exactly contrasts with Jacobinism ;” and I 
should even be inclined, regarding him on this side, to call him Jacob- 
inical.. So much machinery is not to my taste, who am, as I have said, 
plain and unsystematic, and who am not inclined to have given up wor- 
shipping on Mount Gerizim or Mount Moriah, merely to find myself 
worshipping in the Rue Monsieur le Prince and the Metropolis of the 
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Regenerated West instead. And to my countrymen, with their fatal 
weakness for machinery, their bent for attaching themselves to this, and 
losing all sense, while they so attach themselves, of the spirit and truth 
of things, everything excessive in the way of machinery, all that gives 
them a chance of forgetting the principal in the accessory, the end in 
the means, is particularly dangerous. As they have been capable of 
thinking that vital religion was concerned with keeping the Crystal 
Palace shut on Sunday, or of thinking that it was concerned in ex- 
ploding (through the instrumentality, humanly speaking, of Dr. Colenso) 
the fallacy of the 88 pigeons, so they are capable of setting an exagger- 
ated value upon what, in the Comtist faith, is formal and ceremonial. 
Over such a result of “the systematization of ideas conducting” (to use 
the language of the master) “to the systematization of sentiments” a 
people of our peculiar temperament, every good Comtist would grieve ; 
so that, here again, the votaries of the new religion have not only no 
ground for complaining of my misrepresentations, but have in truth, if 
they will consider the thing dispassionately, more reason to be pleased 
with me than to be annoyed. 

And now, having quite, I hope, cleared away all shadow of misunder- 
standing between me and the young and powerful school of Comte’s 
disciples in this country, I pass to my proper subject. I want to investi- 
gate the function of culture in giving us light, and in doing so to find, 
as far as possible, a practical side to this function. 

It is said that a man with my theories of sweetness and light is full 
of antipathy against the rougher or coarser movements going on around 
him, that he will not lend a hand to the humble operation of uprooting 
evil by their means, and that therefore the believers in action grow im- 
patient with him. But what if rough and coarse action, ill-calculated 
action, action with insufficient light, is, and has for a long time been, 
our bane? What if our urgent want now is, not to act at any price, but 
rather to lay in a stock of light for our difficulties? In that case, to 
refuse to lend a hand to the rougher and coarser movements going on 
round us, to make the primary need, both for oneself and others, to 
consist in enlightening ourselves and qualifying ourselves to act less at 
random, is surely the best, and in real truth the most practical line, our 
endeavours can take. So that if I can show what my opponents call 
rough or coarse action, but what I would rather call random and ill-regu- 
lated action — action with insufficient light, action pursued because we 
like to be doing something and doing it as we please, and do not like 
the trouble of thinking, and the severe constraint of any kind of rule— 
if I can show this to be, at the present moment, a practical mischief 
and danger to us, then I have found a practical use for light in correct- 
ing this state of things, and have only to exemplify how, in cases which 
fall under everybody’s observation, it may deal with it. 

When last I spoke of culture, I insisted on our bondage to machinery, 
on our proneness to value machinery as an end in itself, without looking 
beyond it to the end for which alone, in truth, it is valuable. Freedom, 
I said, was one of those things which we thus worshipped in itself, with- 
out enough regarding the ends for which freedom is to be desired. In 
our common notions and talk about freedom, we eminently show our 
idolatry of machinery. Our prevalent notion is—and I quoted a num- 
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ber of instances to prove it—that it is a most happy and important 
thing for a man merely to be able to do as he likes. On what he is to 
do when he is thus free to do as he likes, we do not lay so much stress. 
Our familiar Praisé of the British Constitution under which we live, is 
that it is a system of checks — a system which stops and paralyses any 
power in interfering with the free action of individuals. To this effect 
Mr. Bright, who loves to walk in the old ways of the Constitution, said 
forcibly in one of his great speeches, what many other people are every 
day saying less forcibly, that the central idea of English life and poli- 
tics is the assertion of personal liberty. Evidently this is so; but evi- 
dently, also, as feudalism, which with its ideas and habits of subordina- 
tion was for many centuries silently behind the British Constitution, 
dies out, and we are left with nothing but our system of checks, and our 
notion of its being the great right and happiness of an Englishman to 
do as far as possible what he likes, we are in danger of drifting towards 
anarchy. We have not the notion, so familiar on the Continent and to 
antiquity, of te State—the nation in its collective and corporate char- 
acter, entrusted with stringent powers for the general advantage, and 
controlling individual wills in the name of an interest wider than that 
of individuals. We say, what is very true, that this notion is often made 
instrumental to tyranny ; we say that a State is in reality made up of 
the individuals who compose it, and that every individual is the best 
judge of his own interests. Our leading class is an aristocracy, and no 
aristocracy likes the notion of a State-authority greater than itself, with 
a stringent administrative machinery superseding the decorative inutili- 
ties of lord-lieutenancy, deputy-lieutenancy, and the fosse comitatus, 
which are all in its own hands. Our middle-class, the great representa- 
tive of trade and dissent, with its maxims of every man for himself in 
business, every man for himself in religion, dreads a powerful adminis- 
tration which might somehow interfere with it ; and besides, it has its 
own decorative inutilities of vestrymanship and guardianship, which are 
to this class what lord-lieutenancy and the county magistracy are to the 
aristocratic class, and a stringent administration might either take these 
functions out of its hands, or prevent its exercising them in its own 
comfortable, independent manner, as at present. 

Then as to our working-class. This class, pressed constantly by the 
hard daily compulsion of material wants, is naturally the very centre 
and stronghold of our national idea, that it is man’s ideal right and 
felicity to do as he likes. I think I have somewhere related how Mon- 
sieur Michelet said to me of the people of France, that it was “a nation 
of barbarians civilized by the conscription.” He meant that through 
their military service the idea of public duty and of discipline was 
brought to the mind of these masses, in other respects so raw and un- 
cultivated. Our masses are quite as raw and uncultivated as the French ; 
and, so far from their having the idea of public duty and of discipline, 
superior to the individual’s self-will, brought to their mind by a univer- 
sal obligation of military service, such as that of the conscription — so 
far from their having this, the very idea of a conscription is so at vari- 
ance with our English notion of the prime right and blessedness of 
doing as one likes, that I remember the manager of the Clay Cross 
works in Derbyshire told me during the Crimean war, when our want 
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of soldiers was much felt and some people were talking of a conscrip- 
tion, that sooner than submit to a conscription the population of that 
district would flee to the mines, and lead a sort of Robin Hood life 
.nder ground. 

For a long time, as I have said, the strong feudal habits of subordi- 
nation and deference continued to tell upon this class. The modern 
spirit has now almost entirely dissolved those habits, and an anarchical 
tendency of our worship of freedom in and for itself, of our superstitious 
faith, as I say, in machinery, is becoming very manifest. More and 
more, because of this our blind faith in machinery, because of our want 
of light to enable us to look beyond machinery to the end for which 
machinery is valuable, this and that man, and this and that body of 
men, all over the country, are beginning to assert and put in practice 
an Englishman’s right to do what he likes ; his right to march where 
he likes, meet where he likes, enter where he likes, hoot as he likes, 
threaten as he likes, smash as he likes. All this, I say, tends to an- 
archy ; and though a number of excellent people, and particularly my 
friends of the liberal or progressive party, as they call themselves, are 
kind enough to reassure us by saying that these are trifles, that a few 
transient outbreaks of rowdyism signify nothing, that our system of 
liberty is one which itself cures all the evils which it works, that the 
educated and intelligent classes are in overwhelming strength and ma- 
jestic repose, ready, like our military force in riots, to act at a moment’s 
notice — yet one finds that one’s liberal friends generally say this be- 
cause they have such faith in themselves and their nostrums, when 
they shall return, as the public welfare requires, to place and power. 
But this faith of theirs one cannot exactly share, when one has so long 
had them and their nostrums at work, and sees that they have not pre- 
vented our coming to our present embarrassed condition ; and one 
finds, also, that the outbreaks of rowdyism tend to become less and less 
trifles, to become more frequent rather than less frequent; and that 
meanwhile our educated and intelligent classes remain in their majestic 
repose, and that somehow or other, whatever happens, their overwhelm- 
ing strength, like our military force in riots, never does act. 

How, indeed, shou/d their overwhelming strength act, when the man 
who gives an inflammatory lecture, or breaks down the Park railings, or 
invades a Secretary of State’s office, is only following an Englishman’s 
impulse to do as he likes ; and our own conscience tells us that we our- 
selves have always regarded this impulse as something primary and 
sacred? Mr. Murphy lectures at Birmingham, and showers on the 
Catholic population of that town “words,” says Mr. Hardy, “ only fit 
to be addressed to thieves or murderers.” What then? Mr. Murphy 
has his own reasons of several kinds. He suspects the Roman Catholic 
Church of designs upon Mrs. Murphy ; and he says, if mayors and 
magistrates do not care for their wives and daughters, he does. But, 
above all, he is doing as he likes, or, in worthier language, asserting 
his personal liberty. “I will carry out my lectures if they walk over my 
body as a dead corpse ; and I say to the Mayor of Birmingham that he 
is my servant while I am in Birmingham, and as my servant he must 
do his duty and protect me.” ‘Touching and beautiful words, which 
find a sympathetic chord in every British bosom! The moment it is 
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plainly put before us that a man is asserting his personal liberty, we are 
half disarmed ; because we are believers in freedom, and not in some 
dream of a right reason to which the assertion of our freedom is to be 
subordinated. Accordingly, the Secretary of State had to say that al- 
though the lecturer’s language was “ only fit to be addressed to thieves 
or murderers,” yet “I do not think he is to be deprived —I do not think 
that anything I have said could justify the inference that he is to be 
deprived — of the right of protection in a place built by him for the 
purpose of these lectures ; because the language was not language which 
afforded grounds for a criminal prosecution.” No, nor to be silenced 
by Mayor, or Home Secretary, or any administrative authority on earth, 
simply on their notion of what is discreet and reasonable. This is in 
perfect consonance with our public opinion, and with our national love 
for the assertion of personal liberty. 

In quite another department of affairs, Sir William Page Wood re- 
lates an incident which is just to the same effect as this of Mr. Murphy. 
A testator bequeathed 300/. a year, to be for ever applied as a pension 
to some person who had been unsuccessful in literature, and whose 
duty should be to support and diffuse by his writings, the testator’s own 
views, as enforced in the testator’s publications. ‘This bequest was ap- 
pealed against in the Court of Chancery, on the ground of its absurdity ; 
but, being only absurd, it was upheld, and the so-called charity was es- 
tablished. Having, I say, at the bottom of our English hearts a very 
strong belief in freedom, and a very weak belief in right reason, we are 
soon silenced when a man pleads the prime right to do as he likes, be- 
cause this is the prime right for ourselves too; and even if we attempt 
now and then to mumble something about reason, yet we have thought 
so little about this and so much about liberty, that we are in conscience 
forced, when our brother Philistine with whom we are meddling turns 
boldly around upon us and asks: Have you any light? to shake our 
heads ruefully, and to let him go his own way after all. 

There are many things to be said on behalf of this exclusive attention 
of ours to liberty, and of the relaxed habits of government which it has 
engendered. It is very easy to mistake or to exaggerate the sort of 
anarchy from which we are in danger through them. We are not in 
danger from Fenianism, fierce and turbulent as it may show itself; for 
against this our conscience is free enough to let us act resolutely and 
put forth our overwhelming strength the moment there is any real need 
for it. In the first place, it never was any part of our creed that the great 
right and blessedness of an Irishman, or, indeed, of anybody on earth 
except an Englishman, is to do as he likes ; and we can have no scruple 
at all about abridging, if necessary, a non-Englishman’s assertion of 
personal liberty. The British constitution, its checks, and its prime 
virtues, are for Englishmen. We may extend them to others out of love 
and kindness ; but we find no real divine law written on our hearts 
constraining us so to extend them. And then the difference between an 
Irish Fenian and an English rough is so immense, and the case, in 
dealing with the Fenian, so much more clear! He is so evidently des- 
perate and dangerous, a man of a conquered race, a Papist, with 
centuries of ill-usage to inflame him against us, with an alien religion 
established in his country by us at his expense, with no admiration of 
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our institutions, no love of our virtues, no talents for our business, no 
turn for our comfort! Show him our symbolical Truss Manufactory on 
the finest site in Europe, and tell him that British industrialism and 
individualism can bring a man to that, and he remains cold. Evidently, 
if we deal tenderly with a sentimentalist like this, it is out of pure 
philanthropy. But with the Hyde Park rioter how different! He is 
our own flesh and blood ; he is a Protestant; he is framed by nature to 
do as we do, hate what we hate, love what we love ; he is capable of 
feeling the symbolical force of the Truss Manufactory ; the question of 
questions, for him, is a wages’ question. That beautiful sentence Sir 
Daniel Gooch quoted to the Swindon workmen, and which I treasure 
as Mrs. Gooch’s Golden Rule—or the Divine Injunction “ Be ye Perfect ” 
done into British—the sentence Sir Daniel Gooch’s mother repeated to 
him every morning when he was a boy going to work: “ Ever remember, 
my dear Dan, that you should look forward to being some day manager of 
that concern” —this fruitful maxim is perfectly fitted to shine forth in the 
heart of the Hyde Park rough also, and to be his guiding-star through 
life. He has no visionary schemes of revolution and transformation, 
though of course he would like his class to rule, as the aristocratic class 
like theirs to rule, and the middle class theirs. Meanwhile, our social 
machine is a little out of order; there are a good many people in our 
paradisiacal centres of industrialism and individualism taking the bread 
out of one another’s mouths ; the rioter has not yet quite found his 
groove and settled down to his work, and so he is just asserting his 
personal liberty a little, going where he likes, assembling where he 
likes, bawling as he likes, hustling as he likes. Just as the rest of us 
—ds the country squires in the aristrocratic class, as the political dis- 
senters in the middle-class — he has no idea of a Staze, of the nation in 
its collective and corporate character controlling, as government, the 
free swing of this or that one of its members in the name of the higher 
reason of all of them, his own as well as that of others. He sees the 
rich, the aristrocratic class, in occupation of the executive government, 
and if he is stopped from making Hyde Park a bear-garden or the streets 
impassable, he says he is being butchered by the aristocracy. 

His apparition is embarrassing, because too many cooks spoil the 
broth ; because, while the aristrocratic and middle classes have long 
been doing as they like with great vigour, he has been too undeveloped 
and submissive to join in the game ; and now, when he comes, he comes 
in immense numbers, and is rather raw and rough. But he does not 
break many laws, or not many at one time ; and, as our laws were made 
for very different circumstances from our present (but always with an 
eye to Englishmen doing as they like), and as the clear letter of the law 
must be against our Englishmen who does as he likes and not only the 
spirit of the law and public policy, and as Government must neither 
have any discretionary power nor act resolutely on its own interpreta- 
tion of the law if any o@ disputes it, it is evident our laws give our 
playful giant, in doing as he likes, considerable advantage. _ Besides, 
even if he can be clearly proved to commit an illegality in doing as he 
likes, there is always the resource of not putting the law in force, or of 
abolishing it. So he has his way, and if he has his way, he is soon 
satisfied for the time ; however, he falls into the habit of taking it 
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oftener and oftener, and at last begins to create by his operations a con- 
fusion of which mischievous people may take advantage, and which at 
any rate, by troubling the common course of business throughout the 
country, tends to cause distress, and so to increase the sort of anarchy 
and social disintegration which had previously commenced. And thus 
that profound sense of settled order and security, without which a 
society like ours cannot live and grow at all, is beginning to threaten 
us with taking its departure. 

Now, if culture, which simply means trying to perfect oneself, and 
one’s mind as part of oneself, brings us light, and if light shows us that 
there is nothing so very blessed in merely doing as one likes, that the 
worship of the mere freedom to do as one likes is worship of machinery, 
that the really blessed thing is to like what right reason ordains, and to 
follow her authority, then we have got a practical benefit out of culture. 
We have got a much wanted principle, a principle of authority, to 
counteract the tendency to anarchy which seems to be threatening us. 

But how to organize this authority, or to what hands to entrust the 
wielding of it? How to get your S¢a/e, summing up the right reason of 
the community, and giving effect to it, as circumstances may require, 
with vigour? And here I think I see my enemies waiting for me with 
a hungry joy in their eyes. But I shall elude them. 

The State, the power most representing the right reason of the nation, 
and most worthy, therefore, of ruling—of exercising, when circum- 
stances require it, authority over us all—is for Mr. Carlyle the aristoc- 
racy. For Mr. Lowe, it is the middle-class with its incomparable 
Parliament. For the Reform League, it is the working-class, with its 
“brightest powers of sympathy and readiest powers of action.” Now, 
culture, simply trying to see things as they are, in order to seize on the 
best and to make it prevail, is surely well fitted to help us to judge 
rightly, by all the aids of observing, reading and thinking, these three 
candidates for authority, and can thus render us a practical service of 
no mean value. 

So when Mr. Carlyle, a man of genius to whom we have all at one 
time or other been indebted for refreshment and stimulus, says we should 
give rule to the aristocracy, mainly because of its dignity and polite- 
ness, surely culture is useful in reminding us, that in our idea of perfec- 
tion the characters of beauty and intelligence are both of them present, 
and sweetness and light, the two noblest of things, are united. Allow- 
ing, therefore, with Mr. Carlyle, the aristocratic class to possess sweet- 
ness, culture insists on the necessity of light also, and shows us that 
aristocracies being, by the very nature of things, inaccessible to ideas, 
unapt to see how the world is going, must be wanting in light, and must 
therefore be, at a moment when light is our great requisite, helpless. 
Aristocracies, those children of the established fact, are for epochs of 
concentration ; in epochs of expansion, epochs such as that in which 
we now live, epochs when always the warning voice is again heard: 
Now is the judgment of this world—in such epochs aristocracies, with 
their natural clinging to the established fact, their want of sense for the 
flux of things, for the inevitable transitoriness of all human institutions, 
are bewildered and helpless. ‘Their serenity, their high spirit, their 
power . haughty resistance — the great qualities of an aristocracy, and 
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the secret of its distinguished manners and dignity — these very quali- 
ties, in an epoch of expansion, turn against their possessors. Again 
and again I have said how the refinement of an aristocracy may be 
precious and educative to a raw nation as a kind of shadow of true re- 
finement ; how its serenity and dignified freedom from petty cares may 
serve as a useful foil to set off the vulgarity and hideousness in the type 
of life which a hard middle-class tends to establish, and to help people 
to see this vulgarity and hideousness in their true colours. From such 
an ignoble spectacle as that of poor Mrs. Lincoln — a spectacle to vul- 
garize a whole nation—aristocracies undoubtedly preserve us. But the 
true grace and serenity is that of which Greece and Greek art suggest 
the admirable ideals of perfection—a serenity which comes from having 
made order among ideas and harmonized them ; whereas the serenity 
of aristocracies, at least the peculiar serenity of aristocracies of Teu- 
tonic origin, appears to come from their never having had any ideas to 
trouble them. And so, in a time of expansion like the present, a time 
for ideas, one gets, perhaps, in regarding an aristocracy, even more than 
the idea of serenity, the idea of futility and sterility. I have often 
wondered whether upon the whole earth there is anything so unintelli- 
gent, so unapt to perceive how the world is really going, as an ordinary 
young Englishman of our upper class. Ideas he has not, and neither 
has he that seriousness of our middle-class which is, as I have often 
said, the great strength of this class, and may become its salvation. 
Why, you will hear a young Dives of the aristocratic class, when the 
whim takes him to sing the praises of wealth and material comfort, sing 
them with a cynicism from which the conscience of the veriest Philistine 
of our industrial middle-class would recoil in affright. And when, with 
the natural sympathy of aristocracies for firm dealing with the multi- 
tude, and his uneasiness at our feeble dealing with it at home, an un- 
varnished young Englishman of our aristocratic class applauds the 
absolute rulers on the Continent, he manages completely to miss the 
grounds of reason and intelligence which alone can give any colour of 
justification, any possibility of existence, to those rulers, and applauds 
them on grounds which it would make their own hair stand on end to 
listen to. 

And all this while we are in an epoch of expansion ; and the essence 
of an epoch of expansion is a movement of ideas, and the one salvation 
of an epoch of expansion is a harmony of ideas. The very principle 
of the authority which we are seeking as a defence against anarchy is 
right reason, ideas, light. The more therefore, an aristocracy calls to 
its aid its innate forces—its impenetrability, its high spirit, its power of 
haughty resistance—to deal with an epoch of expansion, the graver is 
the danger, the greater the certainty of explosion, the surer the aris- 
tocracy’s defeat ; for it is trying to do violence to nature instead of 
working along with it. The best powers shown by the best men of an 
aristocracy at such an epoch are, it will be observed, non-aristocratical 
powers, powers of industry, powers of intelligence ; and these powers, 
thus exhibited, tend really not to strengthen the aristocracy, but to 
take their owners out of it, to expose them to the dissolving agencies 
of thought and change, to make them men of the modern spirit and of 
the future. If, as sometimes happens, they add to their non-aristo- 
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cratical qualities of labour and thought, a strong dose of aristocratical 
qualities also —of pride, defiance, turn for resistance — this truly aristo- 
cratical side of them, so far from adding any strength to them, really 
neutralizes their force and makes them impracticable and ineffective. 

Knowing myself to be sadly to seek, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, 
in “a philosophy with coherent, interdependent, subordinate and de- 
rivative principles,” I continually have recourse to a plain man’s ex- 
pedient of trying to make what few simple notions I have, clearer and 
more intelligible to myself by means of example and illustration. And 
having been brought up at Oxford in the bad old times, when we were 
stuffed with Greek and Aristotle, and thought nothing of preparing 
ourselves—as after Mr. Lowe’s recent great speech we shall do—to 
fight the battle of life with the German waiters, my head is still full of a , 
lumber of phrases we learnt at Oxford from Aristotle, about virtue being 
in a mean, and about excess and defect, and so on. Once when J had 
had the advantage of listening to the Reform debates in the House of 
Commons, having heard a number of interesting speakers, and am ong 
them Lord Elcho and Sir Thomas Bateson, I remember it struck me, 
applying Aristotle’s machinery of the mean to my ideas about our aristoc- 
racy, that Lord Elcho was exactly the perfection, or happy mean, or 
virtue, of aristocracy, and Sir Thomas Bateson the excess ; and I fancied 
\ that by observing these two we might see both the inadequacy of 
] aristocracy to supply the principle of authority needful for our present 
wants, and the danger of its trying to supply it when it was not really 
competent for the business. On the one hand, in Lord Elcho, showing 
plenty of high spirit, but remarkable, far above and beyond his gift of 
high spirit, for the fine tempering of his high spirit, for ease, serenity, 
politeness—the great virtues, as Mr. Carlyle says, of aristocracy; in 
this beautiful and virtuous mean, there seemed evidently some in- 
j sufficiency of light ; while, on the other hand, Sir Thomas Bateson, in 
whom the high spirit of aristocracy, its impenetrability, defiant courage, 
E and pride of resistance, were developed even in excess, was manifestly 
capable, if he had his way given him, of causing us great danger, and, 
indeed, of throwing the whole commonwealth into confusion. Then I 
reverted to that old fundamental notion of mine about the grand merit 
B of our race being really our honesty ; and the very helplessness of our 
aristocratic or governing class in dealing with our perturbed social state 
\ gave me a sort of pride and satisfaction, because I saw they were, as a 
whole, too honest to try and manage a business for which they did not 
feel themselves capable. 

Surely, now, it is no inconsiderable boon culture confers upon us, if 
in embarrassed times like the present it enables us to look at the ins 
and the outs of things in this way, without hatred and without partiality, 
and with a disposition to see the good in everybody all round. And I 
try to follow just the same course with our middle-class as with our aristoc- 
racy. Mr. Lowe talks to us of this strong middle part of the nation, of 
the unrivalled deeds of our liberal middle-class Parliament, of the noble, 
the heroic work it has performed in the last thirty years ; and I begin 
to ask myself if we shall not, then, find in our middle-class the principle 
of authority we want, and if we had not better take administration as 
well as legislation away from the weak extreme which now administers 
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for us, and commit both to the strong middle part. I observe, too, that 
the heroes of middle-class liberalism, such as we have hitherto known it, 
speak with a kind of prophetic anticipation of the great destiny which 
awaits them, and as if the future was clearly theirs. The advanced 
party, the progressive party, the party in alliance with the future, are 
the names they like to give themselves. “The principles which will 
obtain recognition in the future,” says Mr. Miall, a personage of de- 
served eminence among the political Dissenters, as they are called, who 
have been the backbone of middle-class liberalism— “the principles 
which will obtain recognition in the future are the principles for which 
I have long and zealously laboured. I qualified myself for joining in 
the work of harvest by doing to the best of my ability the duties of seed- 
time.” These duties, if one is to gather them from the works of the 
great liberal party in the last thirty years, are, as I have elsewhere 
summed them up, the advocacy of free-trade, of parliamentary reform, 
of abolition of church-rates, of voluntaryism in religion and education, 
of non-interference of the State between employers and employed, and 
of marriage with one’s deceased wife’s sister. 

I know, when I object that all this is machinery, the great liberal 
middle-class has now grown cunning enough to answer, that it always 
meant more by these things than meets the eye; that it has had that 
within which passes show, and that we are soon going to see, in a Free 
Church and all manner of good things, what it was. But I have learned 
from Bishop Wilson (if Mr. Frederic Harrison will forgive my again 
quoting that poor old hierophant of a decayed superstition): “If we 
would really know our heart let us impartially view our actions ;” and 
I cannot help thinking that if our liberals had had so much sweetness 
and light in their inner minds as they allege, more of it must have come 
out in their sayings and doings. An American friend of the English 
liberal says, indeed, that their dissidence of dissent has been a mere in- 
strument of the political Dissenters for making reason and the will of 
God prevail (and no doubt he would say the same of marriage with 
one’s deceased wife’s sister) ; and that the abolition of a State Church 
is merely the Dissenter’s means to this end, just as culture is mine. 
Another American defender of theirs says just the same of their in- 
dustrialism and free-trade ; indeed, this gentleman, taking the bull by 
the horns, proposes that we should for the future call industrialism 
culture, and the industrialists the men of culture, and then of course 
there can be no longer any misapprehension about their true character ; 
and besides the pleasure of being wealthy and comfortable, they will 
have authentic recognition as vessels of sweetness and light. All this 
is undoubtedly specious ; but I must remark that the culture of which 
I talked was an endeavour to come at reason and the will of God by 
means of reading, observing, and thinking ; and that whoever calls any- 
thing else culture, may indeed, call it so if he likes, but then he talks of 
something quite different from what I talked of. And, again, as culture’s 
way of working for reason and the will of God is by directly trying to 
know more about them, while the dissidence of dissent is evidently in 
itself no effort of this kind, nor is its Free Church, in fact, a church with 
worthier conceptions of God and the ordering of the world than the 
State Church professes, but with mainly the same conceptions of these 
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as the State Church has, only that every man is to comport himself as he 
likes in professing them— this being so, I cannot at once accept the Non- 
conformity any more than the industrialism and the other great works 
of our liberal middle-class as proof positive that this class is in pos- 
session of light, and that here is the true seat of authority for which we 
are in search ; but I must try a little further, and seek for other indi- 
cations which may enable me to make up my mind. 

Why should we not do with the middle-class as we have done with 
the aristocratic class—find in it some representative men who may 
stand for the virtuous mean of this class, for the perfection of its present 
qualities and mode of being, and also for the excess of them. Such 
men must clearly not be men of genius like Mr. Bright ; for, as I have 
formerly said, so far as a man has genius he tends to take himself out 
of the category of class altogether, and to become simply aman. Mr. 
Bright’s brother, Mr. Jacob Bright, would, perhaps, be more to the pur- 
pose ; he seems to sum up very well in himself, without disturbing in- 
fluences, the general liberal force of the middle-class, the force by 
which it has done its great works of free-trade, parliamentary reform, 
voluntaryism, and so on, and the spirit in which it has done them. Now 
it is clear, from what has been already said, that there has been at least 
an apparent want of light in the force and spirit through which these 
great works have been done, and that the works have worn in con- 
sequence too much a look of machinery. But this will be clearer still 
if we take, as the happy mean of the middle class, not Mr. Jacob Bright, 
but his colleague in the representation of Manchester, Mr. Bazley. Mr. 
Bazley sums up for us, in general, the middle-class, its spirit and its 
works, at least as well as Mr. Jacob Bright ; and he has given us, more- 
over, a famous sentence, which bears directly on the resolution of our 
present question — whether there is light enough in our middle-class to 
make it the proper seat of the authority we wish to establish. When 
there was a talk some little while ago about the state of middle-class 
education, Mr. Bazley, as the representative of that class, spoke some 
memorable words :—*“ There had been a cry that middle-class education 
ought to receive more attention. He confessed himself very much sur- 
prised by the clamour that was raised. He did not think that class 
need excite the sympathy either of the legislature or the public.” Now 
this satisfaction of Mr. Bazley with the mental state of the middle-class 
was truly representative, and enhances his claim (if that were necessary) 
to stand as the beautiful and virtuous mean of that class. But it is 
obviously at variance with our definition of culture, or the pursuit of 
light and perfection, which made light and perfection consist, not in 
resting and being, but in growing and becoming, in a perpetual advance 
in beauty and wisdom. So the middle-class is by its essence, as one 
may say, by its incomparable self-satisfaction decisively expressed 
through its beautiful and virtuous mean, self-excluded from wielding an 
authority of which light is to be the very soul. 

Clear as this is, it will be made clearer still if we take some repre- 
sentative man as the excess of the middle-class, and remember that the 
middle-class, in general, is to be conceived as a body swaying between 
the qualities of its mean and of its excess, and on the whole, of course, as 
human nature is constituted, inclining rather towards the excess than the 
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mean. Of its excess no better representative can possibly be imagined 
than the Rev. W. Cassel, a Dissenting minister from Walsall, who came 
before the public in connection with the proceedings at Birmingham of 
Mr. Murphy, already mentioned. Speaking in the midst of an irritated 
population of Catholics, the Rev. W. Cassel exclaimed :—“ I say, then, 
away with the mass! It is from the bottomless pit ; and in the bottom- 
less pit shall all liars have their part, in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone.” And again: “When all the praties were black in 
Ireland, why didn’t the priests say the hocus-pocus over them, and 
make them all good again?” He shared, too, Mr. Murphy’s fears of 
some invasion of his domestic happiness: “What I wish to say to you 
as Protestant husbands is, Zake care of your wives!” And, finally, in 
the true vein of an Englishman doing as he likes, a vein of which I 
have at some length pointed out the present dangers, he recommended 
for imitation the example of some churchwardens at Dublin, among 
whom, said he, “there was a Luther and also a Melanchthon,” who had 
made very short work with some ritualist or other, handed him down 
from his pulpit, and kicked him out. Now it is manifest, as I said in 
the case of Sir Thomas Bateson, that if we let this excess of the sturdy 
English middle-class, this conscientious Protestant Dissenter, so strong, 
so self-reliant, so fully persuaded in his own mind, have his way, he 
would be capable, with his want of light — or, to use the language of 
the religious world, with his zeal without knowledge — of kindling a fire 
which neither he nor any one else could easily quench. 

And then comes in, as it did also with the aristocracy, the honesty of 
our race, and by the voice of another middle-class man, Alderman 
Wilson, Alderman of the City of London and Colonel of the City of 
London Militia, proclaims that it has twinges of conscience, and that it 
will not attempt to cope with our social disorders, and to deal with a 
business which it feels to be too high for it. Every one remembers 
how this virtuous Alderman-Colonel, or Colonel-Alderman, led his 
militia through the London streets ; how the bystanders gathered to 
see him pass ; how the London roughs, asserting an Englishman’s best 
and most blissful right of doing what he likes, robbed and beat the by- 
standers ; and how the blameless warrior magistrate refused to let his 
troops interfere. “The crowd,” he touchingly said afterwards, “was 
mostly composed of fine healthy strong men, bent on mischief; if he 
had allowed his soldiers to interfere they might have been overpowered, 
their rifles taken from them and used against them by the mob; a riot, 
in fact might have ensued, and been attended with bloodshed, com- 
pared with which the assaults and loss of property that actually oc- 
curred would have been as nothing.” Honest and affecting testimony 
of the English middle-class to its own inadequacy for the authoritative 
part one’s admiration would sometimes incline one to assign to it! 
“Who are we,” they say by the voice of their Alderman-Colonel, “ that 
we should not be overpowered if we attempt to cope with social an- 
archy, our rifles taken from us and used against us by the mob, and we, 
perhaps, robbed and beaten ourselves? Or what light have we, beyond 
a free-born Englishman’s impulse to do as he likes, which could justify 
us in preventing, at the cost of bloodshed, other free-born Englishmen 
from doing as they like, and robbing and beating us as much as they 
please?” 
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This distrust of themselves as an adequate centre of authority does 
not mark the working-class, as was shown by their readiness the other 
day in Hyde Park to take upon themselves all the functions of govern- 
ment. But this comes from the working-class being, as I have often 
said, still an embryo, of which no one can yet quite foresee the final 
development ; and from its not having the same experience and self- 
knowledge as the aristocratic and middle classes. Honesty it no doubt 
has, just like the other classes of Englishmen, but honesty in an in- 
choate and untrained state ; and meanwhile its powers of action, which 
are, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, exceedingly ready, easily run away 
with it. That it cannot at present have a sufficiency of light which 
comes by culture —that is, by reading, observing, and thinking — is 
clear from the very nature of its condition ; and, indeed, we saw that 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in seeking to make a free stage for its bright 
powers of sympathy and ready powers of action, had to begin by throw- 
ing overboard culture, and flouting it as only fit for a professor of de/les 
fettres. Still, to make it perfectly manifest that no more in the working- 
class than in the aristocratic and middle classes can one find an ade- 
quate centre of authority —that is, as culture teaches us to conceive 
our required authority, of light—let us again follow, with this class, 
the method we have followed with the aristocratic and middle classes, 
and try to bring before our minds representative men, who may figure 
to us its virtue and its excess. We must not take, of course, Colonel 
Dickson or Mr. Beales ; because Colonel Dickson, by his martial pro- 
fession and dashing exterior, seems to belong properly, like Julius Caesar 
and Mirabeau and other great popular leaders, to the aristocratic 
class, and to be carried into the popular ranks only by his ambition or 
his genius ; while Mr. Beales belongs to our solid middle-class, and, 
perhaps, if he had not been a great popular leader, would have been a 
Philistine. But Mr. Odger, whose speeches we have all read, and of 
whom his friends relate} besides, much that is favourable, may very well 
stand for the beautiful and virtuous mean of our present working-class ; 
and I think everybody will admit that in Mr. Odger, as in Lord Elcho, 
there is manifestly, with all his good points, some insufficiency of light. 
The excess of the working-class, in its present state of development, is 
perhaps best shown in Mr. Bradlaugh, the iconoclast, who seems to be 
almost for baptizing us all in blood and fire into his new social dispen- 
sation, and to whose reflections, now that I have once been set going 
on Bishop Wilson’s track, I cannot forbear commending this maxim of 
the good old man: “Intemperance in talk makes a dreadful havoc in 
the heart.” Mr. Bradlaugh, like Sir Thomas Bateson and the Rev. W. 
Cassel, is evidently capable, if hehad his head given him, of running 
us all into great dangers and confusion. I conclude, therefore—what, 
indeed, few of those who do me the honour to read this disquisition are 
likely to dispute — that we can as little find in the working-class as in 
the aristocratic or in the middle class our much-wanted source of 
authority, as culture suggests it to us. 

Well, then, what if we tried to rise above the idea of class to the idea 
of the whole community, ‘Ae State, and to find our centre of light and 
authority there? Every one of us has the idea of country, as a senti- 
ment ; hardly any one of us has the idea of the State, as a working 
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power. And why? Because we habitually live in our ordinary selves, 
which do not carry us beyond the ideas and wishes of the class to which 
we happen to belong. And we are all afraid of giving to the State too 
much power, because we only conceive of the State as something equiv- 
alent to the class in occupation of the executive government, and are 
afraid of that class abusing power to its own purposes. If we strengthen 
the State with the aristocratic class in occupation of the executive gov- 
ernment, we imagine we are delivering ourselves up captive to the ideas 
and wishes of Sir Thomas Bateson ; if with the middle-class in occu- 
pation of the executive government, to those of the Rev. W. Cassel ; if 
with the working-class, to those of Mr. Bradlaugh. And with much 
justice ; owing to the exaggerated notion which we English, as I have 
said, entertain of the right and blessedness of the mere doing as one 
likes, of the affirming oneself, and oneself just as it is. People of the 
aristocratic class want to affirm their ordinary selves, their likings and 
dislikings ; people of the middle-class the same, people of the working- 
class the same. By our everyday selves we are separate, personal, at 
war ; we are only safe from one another’s tyranny when no one has any 
power ; and this safety, in its turn, cannot save us from anarchy. And 
when, therefore, anarchy presents itself as a danger to us, we know not 
where to turn. 

But by our Jest sedf we are united, impersonal, at harmony. We are 
in no peril from giving authority to this, because it is the truest friend 
we all of us can have; and when anarchy is a danger to us, to this 
authority we may turn with sure trust. Well, and this is the very self 
which culture seeks to develope in us ; at the expense of our old untrans- 
formed self, taking pleasure only in doing what it likes or is used to do, 
and exposing us to the risk of clashing with every one else who is doing 
the same! So that our poor culture, which is flouted as so unpractical, 
leads us to the very ideas capable of meeting the great want of our 
present embarrassed times! We want an authority, and we find nothing 
but jealous classes, checks, and a dead-lock ; culture suggests the idea 
of the State. We find no basis for a firm State power in our ordinary 
selves ; culture suggests one to us in our dest sedf. 

It cannot but acutely try a tender conscience to be accused, in a 
practical country like ours, of keeping aloof from the work and hope of 
a multitude of earnest-hearted men, and of merely toying with poetry 
and esthetics. So it is with no little sense of relief that I find myself 
thus in the position of one who makes a contribution in aid of the 
practical necessities of our times. The great thing, it will be observed, 
is to find our Jes? self, and to seek to affirm hothing but that ; not —as 
we English with our over-value for merely being free and busy have been 
so accustomed to do— resting satisfied with a self which comes upper- 
most long before our best self, and affirming that with blind energy. In 
short—to go back yet once more to Bishop Wilson—of these two 
excellent rules of Bishop Wilson’s for a man’s guidance: “ Firstly, never 
go against the best light you have ; secondly, take care that your light 
be not darkness,” we English have followed with praiseworthy zeal the 
first rule, but we have not given so much heed to the second. We have 
gone manfully, the Rev. W. Cassel and the rest of us, according to the 
best light we have ; but we have not taken enough care that this should 
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be really the best light possible for us, that it should not be darkness. 
And our honesty being very great, conscience has whispered to us that 
the light we were following, our ordinary self, was indeed, perhaps, only 
an inferior self, only darkness; and that it would not do to impose this 
seriously on all the world. 

But our best self inspires faith, and is capable of affording a serious 
principle of authority. For example.—We are on our way to what the 
late Duke of Wellington, with his strong sagacity, foresaw and admi- 
rably described as “a revolution by due course of law.” ‘This is un- 
doubtedly — if we are still to live and grow and this famous nation is 
not to stagnate and dwindle away on the one hand, or, on the other, to 
perish miserably in mere anarchy and confusion — what we are on the 
way to. Great changes there must be, for a revolution cannot accom- 
plish itself without great changes ; yet order there must be, for without 
order a revolution cannot accomplish itself by due course of law. So 
whatever brings risk of tumult and disorder, multitudinous processsions 
in the streets of our crowded towns, multitudinous meetings in their 
public places and parks — demonstrations perfectly unnecessary in the 
present course of our affairs—our best self, or right reason, plainly 
enjoins us to prohibit. It enjoins us to encourage and uphold the occu- 
pants of the executive power, whoever they may be, in firmly prohibit- 
ing them. But it does this clearly and resolutely, and is thus a real 
principle of authority, because it does it with a free conscience ; because 
in thus provisionally strengthening the executive power, it knows that it 
is not doing this merely to enable Sir Thomas Bateson to affirm himself 
as against Mr. Bradlaugh, or the Rev. W. Cassel to affirm himself as 
against both. It knows that it is stablishing he S¢ate, or organ of our 
collective best self, of our national right reason ; and it has the testi- 
mony of conscience that it is stablishing the State on behalf of whatever 
great changes are needed, just as much as on behalf of order ; stablish- 
ing it to deal just as stringently, when the time comes, with Sir Thomas 
Bateson’s Protestant ascendancy, or with the Rev. W. Cassel’s sorry 
education of his children, as it deals with Mr. Bradlaugh’s street-pro- 
cessions. 

But I know that in these humble speculations of mine I am watched 
by redoubtable adversaries ; and —not having the safeguard of a philos- 
ophy with principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and deriva- 
tive —it behoves me to walk with great caution. So I must take a 
little more time to show in somewhat fuller detail the different ways in 
which light, that new principle of authority which culture supplies to us, 
may have a real practical operation upon our national life and society. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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ROBIN AND MAGGIE: AN IDYL. 





BY R. M. HOVENDEN. 





THE RUSTIC LOVER. 


Ros looks on while Maggie works,” 
Follows every stitch of sewing ; 

Robin fidgets, Robin jerks, 
Stammers—“ Now, must be going.” 


Maggie with a saucy glance 

Sets his heart and face a-glowing ; 
She'll lead him a pretty dance 

With his—“ Now, I must be going.” 


Robin sits till milking-time ; 
Listens to the pigeons cooing, 

Not a word in prose or rhyme, 
Only —“ Now, I must be going.” 


Maggie kilts her linsey-coats, 

Such a pair of ankles showing ; 
On those ankles Robin doats, 

Yet he says—“I must be going.” 


Maggie takes the milking-stool, 
Pail across her shoulder throwing ; 

Robin follows, like a fool, ' 
Vowing still—“I must be going.” 


Out together in the byre, 

Where the heavy kine are lowing 
Robin’s brain is all a-fire. 

Spite of —“ Now, I must be going.” 


Maggie’s ear’s against the cow, 

Both hands keep the milk a-flowing 
What a chance for Robin now! 

Can he say—“I must be going?” 


Maggie’s lip begins to pout, 
Pique into vexation growing :— 
“ Robin, you’re a sheepish lout ; 
Laddie, sure you’re long o’going.” 
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FLOWERS. 


Maccie once with Robin lingered 
Near the borders edged with box ; 
Supple-waisted, dainty-fingered, 
Maggie clipt a truss of phlox. 
And, because the milk-white flowers 
From her touch a glory take, 
Robin, in his lonely hours, 
Keeps and loves them for her sake. 


Robin wakes, while Maggie slumbers, 
All his heart and soul adrift, 

Till he sets to tuneful numbers 
His gra’mercy for the gift. 

Happy phlox! To win a treasure 
From the lip that thou hast kissed ; 

Luckless verse! at best a pleasure 
Soon forgotten, never missed. 


CHAFF. 


“THANK you, Robin, for your letter, 


Though the verses are but lame ; 
Maybe I should like them better 

If by word of mouth they came. 
As for what you call the glory 

Shed on phloxes by my touch, 
That’s a very pretty story, 

But I don’t believe it—much. 


“Then you say you loved them, kept them, 


For her sake whe gave them you :— 
Who told you my lips had swept them ? 

Nonsense, Rob, it isn’t true. 
If they had, O arch deceiver! 

Still your triumph would be brief; 
For I reckon a receiver 

Little better than a thief.” 


UNDER THE LIME TREE. 


MaccIE sits beneath a lime, 

Where the bees are ever humming ; 
Maggie’s true to trysting-time, 

Surely Robin must be coming. 


Robin, not a mile away, 

Keeps behind the fence demurely ; 
Loth to go, afraid to stay, 

Yet his heart is with her, surely. 
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Maggie plies the knitting-pins, 

How they flash between her fingers ! 
Pride and anger, mortal sins, 

Grow apace while Robin lingers. 





Rob, unseen, in ambush stands, 
Wonders who’s to wear the stocking ; 
Gazes on her busy hands, 
And the tiny foot a-rocking. 


Maggie drops the knitting down ; 
Crafty Robin hears her sighing : 
After one indignant frown 
Pretty Maggie falls a-crying. 





Robin from his covert slips, 

Robin throws an arm about her ; 
Kisses thrice her eyes and lips, 

Vows he’d rather die than flout her. 


Maggie dries her hazel eyes, 
Whispers low: “ My heart is aching: 
Rob,” she sighs, “ be true and wise, 
Keep and care for what you’re taking. 


“ Maggie, I’ve been over-bold, 
And you think so, don’t deny it: 
I'll restore you twenty fold ”— 
“No, no, Robin ; there be quiet.” 


TWO HEARTS. 


“WHEN Maggie took my heart into her own, 
’T was better far than if the two were parted ; 
So dead-alive my heart was, all alone, 
That none could say my love was double-hearted, 
When Maggie hid my heart within her own. 


“Some day, perhaps, when long sojourn with her 
Has made it whole, she will restore my heart, 
Or give back half of each: how strange it were 
To know my heart of hers the counterpart ! 
And very sweet, dear love, that strangeness were.” 


“Kind Robin, when your heart became my guest, 
I vowed a vow that heart in mine to cherish, 
And bade it enter in and be at rest. 
Forsworn were I if that dear heart should perish, 
By my default, once welcomed as a guest. 





The Recreative Use of Literature. 


“T give my heart, in fair exchange, for yours ; 
No halving, lest our true intent be thwarted, 
But all for all, a compact that endures. 
A love like ours can never be half-hearted, 
So take my heart, in fair exchange, for yours.” 








Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE RECREATIVE USE OF LITERATURE. 


Tue literary season, known also as the “ publishing season,” occupies 
an important place among the seasons of the social world. It begins 
just as the holiday season is over. It is at its height in the dark days 
before Christmas, when the publishers are as busy as farmers in har- 
vest time. A glance at the long list of new works and new editions 
suggests that it follows the holiday season not merely in the order of 
time, but in the order of natural sequence. Literature takes the place 
of holidays. The lighter forms of it multiply fastest. Amusement 
more and more predominates over instruction, art over utility, and im- 
agination over learning. The great reading public reads for pleasure 
and relaxation, and the supply of recreative literature keeps pace with 
the demand. Now, we are far from denying the superior value of the 
more solid and permanent forms of literature, but we believe that the 
anxiety with which some excellent people see the rapid increase of its 
lighter forms is altogether needless. It arises from an entire mistake 
as to the functions of literature. It rests on a tacit assumption, which 
never states itself in words, and therefore never needs to justify itself 
by argument, that recreation is the opposite of culture, that intellectual 
relaxation is the enemy of intellectual discipline, and that literature is 
the only means either of discipline or of culture. Of course if there 
were any foundation for either of these assumptions, the merely recrea- 
tive use of literature would be an abuse. Working men (in whom we 
are all so profoundly interested, now) might then be exhorted to go from 
hard work to hard study, men of business might be advised to turn stu- 
dents after dinner, and all the lighter forms of literature might be put 
into an index expurgatorius in the interests of intellectual progress. 
But there is no foundation for them except the lingering relic of an old 
belief that business is menial and the world’s work profane. Mr. Lowe 
may be right or wrong in claiming for vulgar studies and the vulgar 
tongues as much value for intellectual training as the classical curricu- 
lum of our old universities ; but there can be no question nowadays 
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that application to work, absorption in affairs, contact with men, and 
all the stress which business imposes on us, give a noble training to 
the intellect and splendid opportunity for discipline of character. It is 
an utterly low view of business which regards it as only a means of 
getting a living. A man’s business is his part of the world’s work, his 
share of the great activities which render society possible. He may 
like it or dislike it, but it is work, and as such requires application, 
self-denial, discipline. It is his drill, and he cannot be thorough in his 
occupation without putting himself into it, checking his fancies, re- 
straining his impulses, and holding himself to the perpetual round of 
small details—without, in fact, submitting to his drill. But the per- 
petual call on a man’s readiness, self-control, and vigour which busi- 
ness makes, the constant appeal to the intellect, the stress upon the 
will, the necessity for rapid and responsible exercise of judgment—all 
these things constitute a high culture, though not the highest. It is a 
culture which strengthens and invigorates if it does not refine, which 
gives force if not polish—the fortiter in re, if not the suaviter in modo. It 
makes strong men and ready men and men of vast capacity for affairs, 
though it does not necessarily make refined men or gentlemen. But it 
is nonsense to speak to men thus trained by business of supplementing 
one training by another. They have neither time nor strength to do so 
even if they had inclination to attempt it. Their view of things és that 
they have done their share of work during the hours of necessary oc- 
cupation, and that they have earned a right to put off the yoke when 
the necessity is over. They turn to literature, if they turn to it at all, 
not as work, but as recreation. Nor can there be any doubt that they 
are right in so using literature. The change of work which is as good 
as play is not that which comes to us as work, but that which comes to 
us as play. It must fall in with our inclination. It must suit our hu- 
mour. It must give our tastes and inclinations such scope as we may 
permit them. It must be that to which we turn as to the dressing 
gown and the slippers when we come home to be at ease after business 
toil. It must come to us as standing at ease after drill, or breaking 
ranks after a long parade. It must, in fact, be recreation, and if it is 
in any sense work, it must be recreative work, refreshing, strengthen- 
ing, and renewing us, and sending us back to business with our elas- 
ticity of mind restored. 

There is, therefore, no reason to complain if the present generation 
makes this recreative use of literature. The educated classes, from 
whom the complaint of the popularity of literature proceeds, do not 
themselves keep up the studies of their school and college days. 
Where is the professional man who has been engaged all day in the 
work of his profession, who turns to working study in the evening? 
What man of business occupied all day with large affairs turns to intel- 
lectual labour by way of change? In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred such a man forgets his Latin and Greek, and lets his mathematics 
rust as soon as he becomes occupied with the work of life. A foreign 
war may make him rub up his geography, a meteoric shower may 
cause him to read up a little astronomy, a sanitary discussion may 
revive his interest in chemical and physiological science ; a prime min- 
ister’s Homer may make him ashamed to have forgotten his Greek, or 
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some references in political discussion may revive a momentary inter- 
est in classical literature and history but none of these causes have 
more than a temporary effect on the general current of his reading. 
As a rule, he reads to amuse himself. A popular novel, a history of 
which everybody is talking, a life that is more than usually interesting, 
a review which represents his side in politics or theology, and more 
often still the sprightly magazine or the newspaper, make up the or- 
dinary reading of a busy man. He probably has no theory which jus- 
tifies his desultory enjoyment of the literature of the day. On the 
contrary, he probably feels rebuked by the silent volumes which stand 
unmoved on his library shelves, and now and then, with a sudden reso- 
lution of amendment, falls to a course of serious reading ; but instinct 
is wiser than reason, and he soon recurs to the merely recreative use of 
his reading hours. Yet there is nothing in this which is derogatory to 
his education on the one hand, nor to literature on the other. If recre- 
ation were merely killing time, if it had no great function to perform, 
if it were not one of the forms of culture, literature might consider 
itself degraded by being put to a recreative use. But the function of 
recreation is the restoration of the balance, the preservation of the 
symmetry, and the conservation of the wholeness both of body and 
mind. Our occupation narrows us; a true recreation widens us. Our 
work hems in our powers to one line of development ; our recreation 
cultivates the faculties our occupation represses, and by the antithetical 
action of a pleasant alternation keeps us healthy and whole. Men who 
have only one pursuit become one-sided, narrowed to its limits, incapa- 
ble of understanding other matters, and foreign to the interests of the 
great world of thought and action. They are the men who ride hob- 
bies to death, and whose philosophy is summed up in the proverb, 
“There’s nothing like leather.” But it is surely a noble function for 
literature to perform if it merely supplies the recreative culture which 
prevents this onesidedness. Indeed, it can scarcely have a higher func- 
tion or be put to nobler uses. It brings a glimpse of the poetry of life 
to millions who are buried in its dullest and heaviest prose. It lifts 
them for a time out of the narrow rut in which their daily work confines 
them and gives them a vision of a vaster world. It puts into lives 
which are oppressed by individual cares a lightening sense of wider re- 
lationships, and lifts them to an ideal world where the load rolls from 
their shoulders, and they recover their elasticity and spring. It appeals 
to other faculties, calls out other powers, suggests other ideas than 
those which daily work brings out, clearing and widening the mental 
view. It is thus a true mental refreshment and recruitment, giving the 
mind an airing after the stifling atmosphere of business anxiety, a com- 
plete recreation which can charm the cares of life away as David’s 
music charmed the evil genius ef Saul, and restore to a disturbed and 
world-worn man his better mind. 

The recreative use of literature is therefore its natural use in a busy 
world, and it is this use of it which determines its character. It is be- 
cause so much of our recreation is literary that so much of our litera- 
ture is recreative. The demand regulates the supply, and the demand 
is itself regulated by an instinctive sense of need. Perhaps the pre- 
dominance of the lighter and more imaginative forms of literature is 
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caused in some degree by the predominance of the heavier and more 
material forms of business occupation. The mind craves antithesis, 
and the pleasure and benefit of its escape from ordinary scenes are in 
proportion to the contrast with those scenes and the escape from them 
its recreation gives. A man follows his interest or his duty in his 
business, but in his recreation he follows his inclination or gives free 
action to his sympathies. In his labour he thinks of the end, in his 
amusement he thinks only of the means. At hard work he forgets his 
tastes and thinks only of his necessities ; at play he forgets his necessi- 
ties and thinks only of his tastes. Hence the probability of a choice of 
recreation which will satisfy that part of his nature which his occupation 
represses, and give play to the tastes his duties restrain. But taking 
life as it is to the vast majority of men there is nothing which supplies 
the necessary contrast so well as the lighter forms of literature. The 
more they are immersed in material care the more they need an escape 
into the realms of fancy. The harder their life the greater their enjoy- 
ment of wild and sportive imagination. It is of course to be regretted 
that our uneducated masses show such bad taste in their choice of 
imaginative literature (though no class is sufficiently without sin in this 
matter to cast a stone at them), but we must improve that choice by 
elevating the taste itself, not by trying to scold them out of it. It is in- 
deed almost impossible to estimate the value to our working classes of 
even the lower forms of imaginative literature when a good morality 
pervades them. But little sunshine falls on their lives, the world is 
hard, and necessity presses very heavy on them, and any escape into 
an ideal world is a delight and a blessing. Literature takes them at 
once into the sunshine, lifts them out of their surroundings, transports 
them to another sphere, and calls out feelings and sympathies, anxieties 
and interests which would never have been excited by their ordinary 
experience. We are all indebted to the novelist for much not only of 
enjoyment but of actual knowledge. He has widened the area of our 
acquaintance with men, and given us at least a part of our knowledge 
of the world. The masters of fiction are our greatest teachers of human 
facts. They widen our experience of social life and increase our know- 
ledge of mankind. They teach us the unity of our nature, make us feel 
that whether high or low it is human nature still, that every advantage 
has its drawbacks, and every disadvantage its compensations, and that 
every life and lot has its peculiar benefits and its peculiar cares. But 
no man can learn this lesson without being more contented with his lot 
and more charitable to his kind. He must get from it deeper insight 
into human interests, greater knowledge of himself and others, and 
something of the humility such knowledge brings. But if in any degree 
such results are attained—as it is quite certain that they are—then 
literature is the noblest form of recreation, and the recreative use of 
literature not far from its noblest use. Literature thus used is, indeed, 
far more to us than we desire or know. We go to it for amusement 
and we get instruction ; for pleasure, and we get profit with it ; for the 
light passing of a leisure hour, and we are strengthened for the heavy 
drag of hours of care and labour. It has called out repressed feelings, 
given hindered faculties development, and use to unused powers, has re- 
stored the harmony and balance of our nature, recruited our spirits and 
recreated our minds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEWS ABOUT MR. MILDMAY AND SIR EVERARD, 


FitzGiBBon and Phineas started together from Pall Mall for Portman 
Square,— as both of them had promised to call on Lady Laura,— but 
Fitzgibbon turned in at Brooks’s as they walked up St. James’s Square, 
and Phineas went on by himself in a cab. “ You should belong here,” 
said Fitzgibbon as his friend entered the cab, and Phineas immediately 
began to feel that he would have done nothing till he could get into 
Brooks’s. It might be very well to begin by talking politics at the 
Reform Club. Such talking had procured for him his seat at Lough- 
shane. But that was done now, and something more than talking was 
wanted for any further progress. Nothing, as he told himself, of politi- 
cal import was managed at the Reform Club. No influence from thence 
was ever brought to bear upon the adjustment of places under the Gov- 
ernment, or upon the arrangement of cabinets. It might be very well 
to count votes at the Reform Club; but after the votes had been 
counted,— had been counted successfully,— Brooks’s was the place, as 
Phineas believed, to learn at the earliest moment what would be the 
exact result of the success. He must get into Brooks's, if it might be 
possible for him. Fitzgibbon was not exactly the man to propose him. 
Perhaps the Earl of Brentford would do it. 

Lady Laura was at home, and with her was sitting — Mr. Kennedy. 
Phineas had intended to be triumphant as he entered Lady Laura’s 
room. He was there with the express purpose of triumphing in the 
success of their great party, and of singing a pleasant paan in conjunc- 
tion with Lady Laura. But his trumpet was put out of tune at once 
when he saw Mr. Kennedy. He said hardly a word as he gave his 
hand to Lady Laura,— and then afterwards to Mr. Kennedy, who chose 
to greet him with this show of cordiality. 

“T hope you are satisfied, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura laughing. 

“Qh yes.” 

” And is that all? I thought to have found your joy quite irre- 
pressible.” 

“ A bottle of soda-water, though it is a very lively thing when opened, 
won’t maintain its vivacity beyond a certain period, Lady Laura.” 

“ And you have had your gas let off already?” 

“Well,—yes ; at any rate, the sputtering part of it. Nineteen is very 
well, but the question is whether we might not have had twenty-one.” 

“Mr. Kennedy has just been saying that not a single available vote 
has been missed on our side. He has just come from Brooks’s, and 
that seems to be what they say there.” 

So Mr. Kennedy also was a member of Brooks’s! At the Reform 
Club there certainly had been an idea that the number might have been 
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swelled to twenty-one; but then, as Phineas began to understand, 
nothing was correctly known at the Reform Club. For an accurate 
appreciation of the political balances of the day, you must go to 
Brooks’s. 

“Mr. Kennedy must of course be right,” said Phineas. “I don’t 
belong to Brooks’s myself. But I was only joking, Lady Laura. There 
is, I suppose, no doubt that Lord De Terrier is out, and that is every- 
thing.” 

“ He has probably tendered his resignation,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“That is the same thing,” said Phineas, roughly. 

“Not exactly,” said Lady Laura. “Should there be any difficulty 
about Mr. Mildmay, he might, at the Queen’s request, make another 
attempt.” 

“With a majority of nineteen against him!” said Phineas. “Surely 
Mr. Mildmay is not the only man in the country. There is the Duke, 
and there is Mr. Gresham,—and there is Mr. Monk.” Phineas had at 
his tongue’s end all the lesson that he had been able to learn at the 
Reform Club. 

“T should hardly think the Duke would venture,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” said Phineas. “It is all very well 
to say that the Duke is incompetent, but I do not know that anything 
very wonderful is required in the way of genius. The Duke has held 
his own in both Houses successfully, and he is both honest and popular. - 
I quite agree that a Prime Minister at the present day should be com- 
monly honest, and more than commonly popular.” 

“So you are all for the Duke, are you?” said Lady Laura, again 
smiling as she spoke to him, 

“Certainly ;— if we are deserted by Mr. Mildmay. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“T don’t find it quite so easy to make up my mind as you do. I am 
inclined to think that Mr. Mildmay will form a government ; and as 
long as there is that prospect, I need hardly commit myself to an 
opinion as to his probable successor.” Then the objectionable Mr. 
Kennedy took his leave, and Phineas was left alone with Lady Laura. 

“It is glorious ;— is it not?” he began as soon as he found the field 
to be open for himself and his own manceuvring. But he was very 
young, and had not as yet learned the manner in which he might best 
advance his cause with such a woman as Lady Laura Standish. He 
was telling her too clearly that he could have no gratification in talking 
with her unless he could be allowed to have her all to himself. That 
might be very well if Lady Laura were in love with him, but would 
hardly be the way to reduce her to that condition. 

“Mr. Finn,” said she, smiling as she spoke, “I am sure that you did 
not mean it, but you were uncourteous to my friend, Mr. Kennedy.” 

Who? I? Was I? Upon my word, I didn’t intend to be un- 
courteous.” 

“If I had thought you had intended it, of course I could not tell you 
of it. And now I take the liberty ;—for it is a liberty s 

“Oh no.” 

“ Because I feel so anxious that you should do nothing to mar your 
chances as a rising man.” 
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“You are only too kind to me,—always.” 

“T know how clever you are, and how excellent are all your instincts ; 
but I see that you are a little impetuous. Iw onder whether you will 
be angry if I take upon myself the task of mentor.” 

“ Nothing you could say would make me angry,—though you might 
make me very unhappy.” 

“T will not do that if I can help it. A mentor ought to be very old, 
you know, and I am infinitely older than you are.” 

“T should have thought it was the reverse ;— indeed, I may say that 
I know that it is,” said Phineas. 

“T am not talking of years. Years have very little to do with the 
comparative ages of men and women. <A woman at forty is quite old, 
whereas a man at forty is young.” Phineas, remembering that he had 
put down Mr. Kennedy’s age as forty in his own mind, frowned when 
he heard this, and walked about the room in displeasure. “ And there- 
fore,” continued Lady Laura, “I talk to you as though I were a kind of 
grandmother.” 

“You shall be my great-grandmother if you will only be kind enough 
to me to say what you really think.” 

“You must not then be so impetuous, and you must be a little more 
careful to be civil to persons to whom you may not take any particular 
fancy. Now Mr. Kennedy is a man who may be very useful to you.” 

“1 do not want Mr. Kennedy to be of use to me.” 

“That is what I call being impetuous,—being young,—being a boy. 
Why should not Mr. Kennedy be of use to you as well as any one else. 
You do not mean to conquer the world all by yourself.” 

“No; but there is something mean to me in the expressed idea that 
I should make use of any man,—and more especially of a man whom 
I don’t like.” 

“ And why do you not like him, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Because he is one of my Dr. Fells.” 

“You don't like him simply because he does not talk much, That 
may be a good reason why you should not make of him an intimate 
companion,— because you like talkative people ; but it should be no 
ground for dislike.” 

Phineas paused for a moment before he answered her, thinking 
whether or not it would be well to ask her some question which might 
produce from her a truth which he would not like to hear. Then he 
did ask it. “And do you like him?” he said. 

She too paused, but only for a second, “Yes,—I think I may say 
that I do like him.” 

“No more than that?” 

“Certainly no more than that ;— but that I think is a great deal.” 

“T wonder what you would say if any one asked you whether you 
liked me,” said Phineas, looking away from her through the window. 

“ Just the same ;—but without the doubt, if the person who questioned 
me had any right to ask the question. There are not above one or two 
who could have such a right.” 

“ And I was wrong of course, to ask it about Mr. Kennedy,” said 
Phineas, looking out into the Square. 

“T did not say so.” 
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“ But I see you think it.” 

“You see nothing of the kind. I was quite willing to be asked the 
question by you, and quite willing to answer it. Mr. Kennedy is aman 
of great wealth.” 

“What can that have to do with it?” 

“Wait a moment, you impetuous Irish boy, and hear me out.” 
Phineas liked being called an impetuous Irish boy, and came close to 
her, sitting where he could look up into her face; and then came a 
smile upon his own, and he was very handsome. “I say that he is a 
man of great wealth,” continued Lady Laura ; “and as wealth gives in- 
fluence, he is of great use,—politically,—to the party to which he 
belongs.” 

“Oh, politically!” 

“Am I to suppose you care nothing for politics? To such men, to 
men who think as you think, who are to sit on the same benches with 
yourself, and go into the same lobby, and be seen at the same club, it 
is your duty to be civil both for your own sake and for that of the cause. 
It is for the hermits of society to indulge in personal dislikings,—for 
men who have never been active and never mean to be active. I had 
been telling Mr. Kennedy how much I thought of you—as a good 
Liberal.” 

“ And I came in and spoilt it all.” 

“Yes, you did. You knocked down my little house, and I must 
build it all up again.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Lady Laura.” 

“T shall. It will be a great deal of trouble,—a great deal, indeed ; 
but I shall take it. I mean you to be very intimate with Mr. Kennedy, 
and to shoot his grouse, and to stalk his deer, and to help to keep him 
in progress as a liberal member of Parliament. I am quite prepared 
to admit, as his friend, that he would go back without some such help.” 

“ Oh ;— I understand.” 

“T do not believe that you do understand at all, but I must endeavour 
to make you do so by degrees. If you are to be my political pupil, you 
must at any rate be obedient. The next time you meet Mr. Kennedy, 
ask him his opinion instead of telling him your own. He has been in 
Parliament twelve years, and he was a good deal older than you when 
he began.” At this moment a side door was opened, and the red-haired, 
red-bearded man whom Phineas had seen before entered the room. 
He hesitated a moment, as though he were going to retreat again, and 
then began to pull about the books and toys which lay on one of the 
distant tables, as though he were in quest of some article. And he 
would have retreated had not Lady Laura called to him. 

“Oswald,” she said, let me introduce you to Mr. Finn. Mr. Finn, 
I do not think you have ever met my brother, Lord Chiltern.” Then 
the two young men bowed, and each of them muttered something. “Do 
not be in a hurry, Oswald. You have nothing special to take you away. 
Here is Mr. Finn come to tell us who are all the possible new Prime 
Ministers. He is uncivil enough not to have named papa.” 

“My father is out of the question,” said Lord Chiltern. | 

“Of course he is,” said Lady Laura; but I may be allowed my little 
joke.” 
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“T suppose he will at any rate be in the Cabinet,” said Phineas. 

“T know nothing whatever about politics,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“T wish you did,” said his sister,—* with all my heart.” 

“T never did,— and I never shall, for all your wishing. It’s the mean- 
est trade going I think, and I’m sure it’s the most dishonest. They 
talk of legs on the turf, and of course there are legs ; but what are they 
to the legs in the House. I don’t know whether you are in Parliament, 
Mr. Finn. 

“Yes, I am; but do not mind me.” 

“T beg your pardon. Of course there are honest men there, and no 
doubt you are one of them.” 

“He is indifferent honest,— as yet,” said Lady Laura. 

“T was speaking of men who go into Parliament to look after Govern- 
ment places,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“That is just what I’m doing,” said Phineas. “Why should not a 
man serve the Crown? He has to work very hard for what he earns.” 

“T don’t believe that the most of them work at all. However, I beg 
your pardon. I didn’t mean you in particular.” 

“Mr. Finn is such a thorough politician that he will never forgive 
you,” said Lady Laura. 

“Yes, I will,” said Phineas, “and I'll convert him some day. If he 
does come into the House, Lady Laura, I suppose he’ll come on the 
right side ?” 

“T’ll never go into the House, as you call it,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“But, Ill tell you what: I shall be very happy if you’ll dine with me to- 
morrow at Moroni’s. They give you a capital little dinner at Moroni’s, 
and they’ve the best Chateau Yquem in London.” 

“Do,” said Lady Laura, in a whisper. ‘“ Oblige me.” 

Phineas was engaged to dine with one of the vice-Chancellors on the 
day named. He had never before dined at the house of this great law 
luminary, whose acquaintance he had made through Mr. Low, and he 
had thought a great deal of the occasion. Mrs. Freemantle had sent 
him the invitation nearly a fortnight ago, and he understood there was 
to be an elaborate dinner party. He did not know it for a fact, but he 
was in hopes of meeting the expiring Lord Chancellor. He considered 
it to be his duty never to throw away such a chance. He would in all 
respects have preferred Mr. Freemantle’s dinner in Eaton . Place, dull 
and heavy though it might probably be, to the chance of Lord Chiltern’s 
companions at Moroni’s. Whatever might be the faults of our hero, he 
was not given to what is generally called dissipation by the world at 
large,—by which the world means self-indulgence. He cared not a 
brass farthing for Moroni’s Chateau Yquem, nor for the wondrously 
studied repast which he would doubtless find prepared for him at that 
celebrated establishment in St. James’s Street ;—not a farthing as com- 
pared with the chance of meeting so great a man as Lord Moles. And 
Lord Chiltern’s friends might probably be just the men whom he would 
not desire to know. But Lady Laura’s request overrode everything 
with him. She had asked him to oblige her, and of course he would 
do so. Had he been going to dine with the incoming Prime Minister, 
he would have put off his engagement at her request. He was not 
quick enough to make an answer without hesitation ; but after a mo- 
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ment’s pause he said that he should be most happy to dine with Lord 
Chiltern at Moroni’s. 

“That's right ; 7.30 sharp,—only I can tell you you won’t meet any 
other members.” Then the servant announced more visitors, and Lord 
Chiltern escaped out of the room before he was seen by the new comers. 
These were Mrs. Bonteen, and Laurence Fitzgibbon, and then Mr. Bon- 
teen,—and after them Mr. Ratler, the Whip, who was in a violent 
hurry, and did not stay there a moment, and then Barrington Erle and 
young Lord James Fitz-Howard, the youngest son of the Duke of St. 
Bungay. In twenty or thirty minutes there was a gathering of liberal 
political notabilities in Lady Laura’s drawing-room. There were two 
great pieces of news by which they were all enthralled. Mr. Mildmay 
would not be Prime Minister, and Sir Everard Powell was—dead. Of 
course nothing quite positive could be known about Mr. Mildmay. He 
was to be with the Queen at Windsor on the morrow at eleven o’clock, 
and it was‘improbable that he would tell his mind to any one before he 
told it to her Majesty. But there was no doubt that he had en- 
gaged “the Duke,”—so he was called by Lord James,— to go down to 
Windsor with him, that he might be in readiness if wanted. “TI have 
learned that at home,” said Lord James, who had just heard the news 
from his sister, who had heard it from the Duchess. Lord James was 
delighted with the importance given to him by his father’s coming 
journey. From this, and from other equally well-known circumstances, 
it was surmised that Mr. Mildmay would decline the task proposed to 
him. ‘This, nevertheless, was only a surmise,—whereas the fact with 
reference to Sir Everard was fully substantiated. The gout had flown 
to his stomach, and he was dead. “ By yes ; as dead as a herring,” 
said Mr. Ratler, who at that moment, however, was not within hearing 
of either of the ladies present. And then he rubbed his hands, and 
looked as though he were delighted. And he was delighted,— not be- 
cause his old friend Sir Everard was dead, but by the excitement of the 
tragedy. “Having done so good a deed in his last moments,” said 
Laurence Fitzgibbon, “we may take it for granted that he will go 
straight to heaven.” “TI hope there will be no crowner’s quest, Ratler,” 
said Mr. Bonteen ; “if there is I don’t know how you'll get out of it.” 
“T don’t see anything in it so horrible,” said Ratler. “Ifa fellow dies 
leading his regiment we don’t think anything of it. Sir Everard’s vote 
was of more service to his country than anything that a colonel or a 
captain can do.” But nevertheless I think that Mr. Ratler was some- 
what in dread of future newspaper paragraphs, should it be found 
necessary to summon a coroner’s inquest to sit upon poor Sir Everard. 

While this was going on Lady Laura took Phineas apart for a moment. 
“T am so much obliged to you ; I am indeed,” she said. 

“What nonsense.” 

“ Never mind whether it’s nonsense or not ;—but I am. I can’t ex- 
plain it all now, but I do so want you to know my brother. You may 
be of the greatest service to him,—of the very greatest. He is not 
half so bad as people say he is. In many ways he is very good,— 
very good, And he is very clever.” 

“ At any rate I will think and believe no ill of him.” 
“Just so ;—do not believe evil of him,—not more evil than you see. 
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I am so anxious,—so very anxious to try to put him on his legs, and I 
find it so difficult to get any connecting link with him. Papa will not speak 
with him,— because of money.” 

“ But he is friends with you.” 

“Yes ; I think he loves me. I saw how distasteful it was to you to 
go to him ;—and probably you were engaged ?” 

“One can always get off those sort of things if there is an object.” 

“Yes ;—just so. And the object was to oblige me ;—was it not?” 

“Of course it was. But I must go now. We are to hear Daubeny’s 
statement at four, and I would not miss it for worlds.” 

“T wonder whether you would go abroad with my brother in the 
autumn? But I have no right to think of such a thing ;—have I? At 
any rate I will not think of it yet. Good bye,—I shall see you perhaps 
on Sunday if you are in town.” 

_ Phineas walked down to Westminster with his mind very full of Lady 

Laura and Lord Chiltern. What did she mean by her affectionate 
manner to himself, and what did she mean by the continual praises 
which she lavished upon Mr. Kennedy? Of whom was she thinking 
most, of Mr. Kennedy, or of him? She had called herself his mentor. 
Was the description of her feelings towards himself, as conveyed in that 
name, of a kind to be gratifying to him? No;—he thought not. But 
then might it not be within his power to change the nature of those 
feelings? She was not in love with him at present. He could not 
make any boast to himself on that head. But it might be within his 
power to compel her to love him. The female mentor might be softened. 
That she could not love Mr. Kennedy, he thought that he was quite 
sure. ‘There was nothing like love in her manner to Mr. Kennedy. As 
to Lord Chiltern, Phineas would do whatever might be in his power. 
All that he really knew of Lord Chiltern was that he had gambled and 
that he had drunk. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


In the House of Lords that night, and in the House of Commons, the 
outgoing Ministers made their explanations. As our business at the 
present moment is with the Commons, we will confine ourselves to 
their chamber, and will do so the more willingly because the upshot of 
what was said in the two places was the same. The outgoing Ministers 
were very grave, very self-laudatory, and very courteous. In regard to 
courtesy it may be declared that no stranger to the ways of the place 
could have understood how such soft words could be spoken by Mr. 
Daubeny, beaten so quickly after the very sharp words which he had 
uttered when he only expected to be beaten. He announced to his 
fellow-commoners that his right honourable friend and colleague Lord 
De Terrier had thought it right to retire from the Treasury. Lord De 
Terrier, in constitutional obedience to the vote of the Lower House, had 
resigned, and the Queen had been graciously pleased to accept Lord 
De Terrier’s resignation. Mr. Daubeny could only further inform the 
House that her Majesty had signified her pleasure that Mr. Mildmay 
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should wait upon her to-morrow ‘at eleven o’clock. Mr. Mildmay,— 
so Mr. Daubeny understood,—would be with her Majesty to-morrow at 
that hour. Lord De Terrier had found it to be his duty to recommend 
her Majesty to send for Mr. Mildmay. Such was the real import of 
Mr. Daubeny’s speech. That further portion of it in which he explained 
with blandest, most beneficent, honey-flowing words that his party 
would have done everything that the country could require of any party, 
had the House allowed it to remain on the Treasury benches for a 
month or two,—and explained also that his party would never re- 
criminate, would never return evil for evil, would in no wise copy the 
factious opposition of their adversaries ; that his party would now, as 
it ever had done, carry itself with the meekness of the dove and the 
wisdom of the serpent, —all this, I say, was so generally felt by gentle- 
men on both sides of the House to be “ leather and prunella,” that very 
little attention was paid to it. The great point was that Lord De 
Terrier had resigned and that Mr. Mildmay had been summoned to 
Windsor. : 

The Queen had sent for Mr. Mildmay in compliance with advice 
given to her by Lord De Terrier. And yet Lord De Terrier and his 
first lieutenant had used all the most practised efforts of their eloquence 
for the last three days in endeavouring to make their countrymen believe 
that no more unfitting Minister than Mr. Mildmay ever attempted to 
hold the reins of office! Nothing had been too bad for them to say of 
Mr. Mildmay,— and yet, in the very first moment in which they found 
themselves unable to carry on the Government themselves, they advised 
the Queen to send for that most incompetent and baneful statesman! 
We who are conversant with our own methods of politics, see nothing 
odd in this, because we are used to it; but surely in the eyes of stran- 
gers our practice must be very singular. There is nothing like it in any 
other country,— nothing as yet. Nowhere else is there the same good- 
humoured, affectionate, prize-fighting ferocity in politics. The leaders 
of our two great parties are to each other exactly as are the two cham- 
pions of the ring who knock each other about for the belt and five 
hundred pounds aside once in every two years. How they fly at each 
other, striking as though each blow should carry death if it were but 
possible! And yet there is no one whom the Birmingham Bantam 
respects so highly as he does Bill Burns the Brighton Bully, or with 
whom he has so much delight in discussing the merits of a pot of half- 
and-half. And so it was with Mr. Daubeny and Mr. Mildmay. In 
private life Mr. Daubeny almost adulated his elder rival,—and Mr. 
Mildmay never omitted an opportunity of taking Mr. Daubeny warmly 
by the hand. It is not so in the United States. There the same politi- 
cal enmity exists, but the political enmity produces private hatred. The 
leaders of parties there really mean what they say when they abuse each 
other, and are in earnest when they talk as though they were about to 
tear each other limb from limb. I doubt whether Mr. Daubeny would 
have injured a hair of Mr. Mildmay’s venerable head, even for an assur- 
ance of six continued months in office. 

When Mr. Daubeny had completed his statement, Mr. Mildmay 
simply told the House that he had received and would obey her Majes- 
ty’s commands. The House would of course understand that he by no 
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means meant to aver that the Queen would even commission him to 
form a Ministry. But if he took no such command from her Majesty 
it would become his duty to recommend her Majesty to impose the task 
upon some other person. Then everything was said that had to be 
said, and members returned to their clubs. A certain damp was thrown 
over the joy of some excitable Liberals by tidings which reached the 
House during Mr. Daubeny’s speech. Sir Everard Powell was no more 
dead than was Mr. Daubeny himself. Now it is very unpleasant to find 
that your news is untrue, when you have been at great pains to dissem- 
inate it. “Oh, but he is dead,” said Mr. Ratler. “Lady Powell assured 
me half an hour ago,” said Mr. Ratler’s opponent, “that he was at that 
moment a great deal better than he has been for the last three months. 
The journey down to the House did him a world of good.” “Then 
we'll have him down for every division,” said Mr. Ratler. 


The political portion of London was in a ferment for the next five 


days. On the Sunday morning it was known that Mr. Mildmay had 
declined to put himself at the head of a liberal Government. He and 
the Duke of St. Bungay, and Mr. Plantaganet Palliser, had been in 
conference so often, and so long, that it may almost be said they lived 
together in conference. ‘Then Mr. Gresham had been with Mr. Mild- 
may,— and Mr. Monk also. At the clubs it was said by many that 
Mr. Monk had been with Mr. Mildmay ; but it was also said very vehe- 
mently by others that no such interview had taken place. Mr. Monk 
was a radical, much admired by the people, sitting in Parliament for 
that most Radical of all constituencies, the Pottery Hamlets, who had 
never as yet been in power. It was the great question of the day 
whether Mr. Mildmay would or would not ask Mr. Monk to join him ; 
and it was said by those who habitually think at every period of change 
that the time has now come in which the difficulties to forming a gov- 
ernment will at last be found to be insuperable, that Mr. Mildmay could 
not succeed either with Mr. Monk or without him. There were at the 
present moment two sections of these gentlemen,— the section which 
declared that Mr. Mildmay had sent for Mr. Monk, and the section 
which declared that he had not. But there were others, who perhaps 
knew better what they were saying, by whom it was asserted that the 
whole ,difficulty lay with Mr. Gresham. Mr. Gresham was willing to 
serve with Mr. Mildmay,— with certain stipulations as to the special 
seat in the Cabinet which he himself was to occupy, and as to the in- 
troduction of certain friends of his own ; but,—so said these gentlemen 
who were supposed really to understand the matter,— Mr. Gresham was 
not willing to serve with the Duke and with Mr. Palliser. Now, every- 
body who knew anything knew that the Duke and Mr. Palliser were 
indispensable to Mr. Mildmay. And a liberal Government, with Mr. 
Gresham in the opposition, could not live half througha session! All 
Sunday and Monday these things were discussed ; and on the Monday 
Lord De Terrier absolutely stated to the Upper House that he had re- 
ceived her Majesty’s commands to form another government. Mr. 
Daubeny, in half a dozen most modest words,— in words hardly audi- 
ble, and most unlike himself,— made his statement in the Lower House 
to the same effect. Then Mr. Ratler,and My. Bonteen, and Mr. Bar- 
rington Erle,and Mr. Laurence Fitzgibbon aroused themselves and 
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swore that such things could not be. Should the prey which they had 
won for themselves, the spoil of their bows and arrows, be snatched 
from out their very mouths by treachery. Lord De Terrier and Mr. 
Daubeny could not venture even to make another attempt unless they 
did so in combination with Mr. Gresham. Such a combination, said 
Mr. Barrington Erle, would be disgraceful to both parties, but would 
prove Mr. Gresham to be as false as Satan himself. Early on the 
Tuesday morning, when it was known that Mr. Gresham had been at 
Lord De Terrier’s house, Barrington Erle was free to confess that he 
had always been afraid of Mr.Gresham. “I have felt for years,” said 
he, “that if anybody could break up the party it would be Mr. 
Gresham.” 

On that Tuesday morning Mr. Gresham certainly was with Lord De 
Terrier, but nothing came of it. Mr. Gresham was either not enough 
like Satan for the occasion, or else he was too closely like him. Lord 
De Terrier did not bid high enough, or else Mr. Gresham did not like 
biddings from that quarter. Nothing then came from this attempt, and 
on the Tuesday afternoon the Queen again sent for Mr. Mildmay. On 
the Wednesday morning the gentlemen who thought that the insupera- 
ble difficulties had at length arrived, began to wear their longest faces, 
and to be triumphant with melancholy forebodings. Now at last there 
was a dead lock. Nobody could form a government. It was asserted 
that Mr. Mildmay had fallen at her Majesty’s feet dissolved in tears, 
and had implored to be relieved from further responsibility. It was 
well known to many at the clubs that the Queen had on that morning 
telegraphed to Germany for advice. There were men so gloomy as to 
declare that the Queen must throw herself into the arms of Mr. Monk, 
unless Mr. Mildmay would consent to rise from his knees and once 
more buckle on his ancient armour. “Even that would be better than 
Gresham,” said Barrington Erle, in his anger. “I'll tell you what it 
is,” said Ratler, “we shall have Gresham and Monk together, and you 
and I shall have to do their biddings.” Mr. Barrington Erle’s reply to 
that suggestion I may not dare to insert in these pages. 

On the Wednesday night, however, it was known that everything had 
been arranged, and before the Houses met on the Thursday every place 
had been bestowed, either in reality or in imagination. The Zunes, in 
its second edition on the Thursday, gave a list of the Cabinet, in which 
four places out of fourteen were rightly filled. On the Friday it named 
ten places aright, and indicated the law officers, with only one mistake 
in reference to Ireland ; and on the Saturday it gave a list of the Under 
Secretaries of State, and Secretaries and Vice-Presidents generally, 
with wonderful correctness as to the individuals, though the offices were 
a little jumbled. The Government was at last formed in a manner 
which everybody had seen to be the only possible way in which a gov- 
ernment could be formed. Nobody was surprised, and the week’s work 
was regarded as though the regular routine of government making had 
simply been followed. Mr. Mildmay was Prime Minister ; Mr. Gresham 
was at the Foreign Office ; Mr. Monk was at the Board of Trade ; the 
Duke was President of the Council ; the Earl of Brentford was Privy 
Seal; and Mr. Palliser was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Barrington 
Erle made a step up in the world, and went to the Admiralty as Secre- 
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.tary; Mr. Bonteen was sent again to the Admiralty; and Laurence 
Fitzgibbon became a junior Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Ratler was, of 
course, installed as Patronage Secretary to the same Board. Mr. Ratler 
was perhaps the only man in the party as to whose destination there 
could not possibly be a doubt. Mr. Ratler had really qualified himself 
for a position in such a way as to make all men feel that he would, as 
a matter of course, be called upon to fill it. I do not know whether as 
much could be said on behalf of any other man in the new Govern- 
ment. 

During all this excitement, and through all these movements, Phineas 
Finn felt himself to be left more and more out in the cold. He had 
not been such a fool as to suppose that any office would be offered to 
him. He had never hinted at such a thing to his one dearly intimate 
friend, Lady Laura. He had not hitherto opened his mouth in Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, when the new Government was formed he had not been 
sitting for above a fortnight. Of course nothing could be done for him 
as yet. But, nevertheless, he felt himself to be out in the cold. The 
very men who had discussed with him the question of the division,— 
who had discussed it with him because his vote was then as good as 
that of any other member,— did not care to talk to him about the dis- 
tribution of places. He, at any rate, could not be one of them. He, 
at any rate, could not be a rival. He could neither mar nor assist. He 
could not be either a successful or a disappointed sympathiser,— be- 
cause he could not himself be a candidate. The affair which perhaps 
disgusted him more than anything else was the offer of an office,— not 
in the Cabinet, indeed, but one supposed to confer high dignity,—to 
Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy refused the offer, and this somewhat 
lessened Finn’s disgust, but the offer itself made him unhappy. 

“T suppose it was made simply because of his money,” he said to 
Fitzgibbon. 

“JT don’t believe that,” said Fitzgibbon. “ People seem to think that 
he has got a head on his shoulders, though he has got no tongue in it. 
I wonder at his refusing it because of the Right Honourable.” 

“T am so glad that Mr. Kennedy refused,” said Lady Laura to him. 

“And why? He would have been the Right Hon. Robert Kennedy 
for ever and ever.” Phineas when he said this did not as yet know 
exactly how it would have come to pass that such honour,—the honour 
of that enduring prefix to his name,—would have come in the way of 
Mr. Kennedy had Mr. Kennedy accepted the office in question ; but 
he was very quick to learn all these things, and, in the meantime, he 
rarely made any mistake about them. 

“What would that have been to him,—with his wealth?” said Lady 
Laura. “He has a position of his own and need not care for such 
things. There are men who should not attempt what is called inde- 
pendence in Parliament. By doing so they simply decline to make 
themselves useful. But there are a few whose special walk in life it is 
to be independent, and, as it were, unmoved by parties.” 

“Great Akinetoses! You know Orion,” said Phineas. 

“Mr. Kennedy is not an Akinetos,” said Lady Laura. 

“ He holds a very proud position,” said Phineas, ironically. 

“ A very proud position indeed,” said Lady Laura, in sober earnest. 
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The dinner at Moroni’s had been eaten, and Phineas had given an 
account of the entertainment to Lord Chiltern’s sister. There had been 
only two other guests, and both of them had been men on the turf. “I 
was the first there,” said Phineas, “and he surprised me ever so much 
by telling me that you had spoken to him of me before.” 

“Yes; I did so. I wish him to know you. I want him to know 
some men who think of something besides horses. He is very well 
educated, you know, and would certainly have taken honours if he had 
not quarrelled with the people at Christ Church.” 

“Did he take a degree?” 

“No ;—they sent him down. It is best always to have the truth 
among friends. Of course you will hear it some day. They expelled 
him because he was drunk.” ‘Then Lady Laura burst out into tears, 
and Phineas sat near her, and consoled her, and swore that if in any 
way he could befriend her brother he would do so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon at this time claimed a promise which he said that 
Phineas had made to him,—that Phineas would go over with him to Mayo 
to assist at his re-election. And Phineas did go. The whole affair 
occupied but a week, and was chiefly memorable as being the means 
of cementing the friendship which existed between the two Irish 
members. 

“A thousand a year!” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, speaking of the 
salary of his office. “It isn’t much; is it? And every fellow to whom 
I owe a shilling will be down upon me. If I had studied my own com- 
fort, I should have done the same as Kennedy.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIOLET EFFINGHAM. 


Ir was now the middle of May, and a month had elapsed since the 
terrible difficulty about the Queen’s Government had been solved. A 
month had elapsed, and things had shaken themselves into their places 
with more of ease and apparent fitness than men had given them credit 
for possessing. Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Gresham, and Mr. Monk were the 
best friends in the world, swearing by each other in their own house, 
and supported in the other by as gallant a phalanx of Whig peers as 
ever were got together to fight against the instincts of their own order in 
compliance with the instincts of those below them. Lady Laura’s 
father was in the Cabinet, to Lady Laura’s infinite delight. It was her 
ambition to be brought as near to political action as was possible for a 
woman without surrendering any of the privileges of feminine inaction. 
That women should even wish to have votes at parliamentary elections 
was to her abominable, and the cause of the Rights of Women gener- 
ally was odious to her ; but, nevertheless, for herself, she delighted in 
hoping that she too might be useful,—in thinking that she too was per- 
haps, in some degree, politically powerful ; and she had received consider- 
able increase to such hopes when her father accepted the Privy Seal. The 
Earl himself was not an ambitious man, and, but for his daughter, would 
have severed himself altogether from political life before this time. He 
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was an unhappy man ;—being an obstinate man, and having in his 
obstinacy quarrelled with his only son. In his unhappiness he would 
have kept himself alone, living in the country, brooding over his 
wretchedness, were it not for his daughter. On her behalf, and in 
obedience to her requirements, he came yearly up to London, and, per- 
haps in compliance with her persuasion, had taken some part in the 
debates of the House of Lords. It is easy for a peer to be a states- 
man, if the trouble of the life be not too much for him. Lord Brent- 
ford was now a statesman, if a seat in the Cabinet be proof of states- 
manship. 

At this time, in May, there was staying with Lady Laura in Portman 
Square a very dear friend of hers, by name Violet Effingham. Violet 
Effingham was an orphan, an heiress, and a beauty; with a terrible 
aunt, one Lady Baldock, who was supposed to be the dragon who had 
Violet, as a captive maiden, in charge. But as Miss Effingham was of 
age, and was mistress of her own fortune, Lady Baldock was, in truth, 
not omnipotent as a dragon should be. The dragon, at any rate, was 
not now staying in Portman Square, and the captivity of the maiden was 
therefore not severe at the present moment. Violet Effingham was very 
pretty, but could hardly be said to be beautiful. She was small, with 
light crispy hair, which seemed to be ever on the flutter round her brows, 
and which yet was never a hair astray. She had sweet, soft grey eyes, 
which never looked at you long, hardly for a moment,—but which yet, 
in that half moment, nearly killed you by the power of their sweetness, 
Her cheek was the softest thing in nature, and the colour of it, when 
its colour was fixed enough to be told, was a shade of pink so faint and 
creamy that you would hardly dare to call it by its name. Her mouth 
was perfect, not small enough to give that expression of silliness which 
is So common, but almost divine, with the temptation of its full, rich, 
ruby lips. Her teeth, which she but seldom showed, were very even 
and very white, and there rested on her chin the dearest dimple that 
ever acted as a loadstar to men’s eyes. ‘The fault of her face, if it had 
a fault, was in her nose,—which was a little too sharp, and perhaps 
too small. A woman who wanted to depreciate Violet Effingham had 
once called her a pug-nosed puppet ; but I, as her chronicler, deny that 
she was pug-nosed,—and all the world who knew her soon came to 
understand that she was no puppet. In figure she was small, but not 
so small as she looked to be. Her feet and hands were delicately fine, 
and there was a softness about her whole person, an apparent com- 
pressibility, which seemed to indicate that she might go into very small 
compass. Into what compass and how compressed, there were very 
many men who had very different opinions. Violet Effingham was 
certainly no puppet. She was great at dancing,—as perhaps might be 
a puppet,—but she was great also at archery, great at skating,—and 
great, too, at hunting. With reference to that last accomplishment, she 
and Lady Baldock had had more than one terrible tussle, not always 
with advantage to the dragon. “My dear aunt,” she had said once 
during the last winter, “I am going to the meet with George,”— George 
was her cousin, Lord Baldock, and was the dragon’s son,—“ and there, 
let there be an end of it.” “And you promise me that you will not go 
further,” said the dragon. “TI will promise nothing to day to any man 
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or to any woman,” said Violet. What was to be said to a young lady 
who spoke in this way, and who had become of age only a fortnight 
since? She rode that day the famous run from Bagnall’s Gorse to 
Foulsham Common, and was in at the death. 

Violet Effingham was now sitting in conference with her friend Lady 
Laura, and they were discussing matters of high import,—of very high 
import, indeed,—to the interests of both of them. “I do not ask you 
to accept him,” said Lady Laura. 

“ That is lucky,” said the other, “as he has never asked me.” 

“He has done much the same. You know that he loves you.” 

“T know,—or fancy that I know,— that so many men love me! But, 
after all, what sort of love is it? It is just as when you and I, when we 
see something nice in a shop, call it a dear duck of a thing, and tell 
somebody to go and buy it, let the price be ever so extravagant. I 
know my own position, Laura. I’m a dear duck of a thing.” 

“You are a very dear thing to Oswald.” 

“ But you, Laura, will some day inspire a grand passion,—or I dare- 
say have already, for you are a great deal too close to tell ;—and then 
there will be cutting of throats, and a mighty hubbub, and a real tragedy. 
I shall never go beyond genteel comedy,— unless I run away with some- 
body beneath me, or do something awfully improper.” 

“Don’t do that, dear.” 

“ T should like to, because of my aunt. I should indeed. If it were 
possible, without compromising myself, I should like her to be told 
some morning that I had gone off with the curate.” 

“ How can you be so wicked, Violet!” 

“Tt would serve her right,— and her countenance would be so awfully 
comic. Mind, if it is ever to come off, I must be there to see it. I 
know what she would say as well as possible. She would turn to poor 
Gussy. ‘ Augusta,’ she would say, ‘I always expected it. I always 
did.’ Then I should come out and curtsey to her, and say so prettily, 
‘ Dear aunt, it was only our little joke.’ That’s my line. But for you, 
— you, if you planned it, would go off to-morrow with Lucifer himself if 
you liked him.” 

“ But failing Lucifer, I shall probably be very humdrum.” 

“You don’t mean that there is anything settled, Laura?” 

“There is nothing settled—or any beginning of anything that ever 
can be settled. But I am not talking about myself. He has told me 
that if you will accept him, he will do anything that you and I may ask 
him.” 

“Yes ;—he will promise.” 

“Did you ever know him to break his word?” 

“T know nothing about him, my dear. How should I?” 

“Do not pretend to be ignorant and meek, Violet. You do know 
him,— much better than most girls know the men they marry. You 
have known him, more or less intimately, all your life.” 

“ But am I bound to marry him because of that accident?” 

“No; you are not bound to marry him,— unless you love him.” 

“T do not love him,” said Violet, with slow, emphatic words, and a 
little forward motion of her face, as though she were especially eager 
to convince her friend that she was quite in earnest in what she said. 
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“T fancy, Violet, that you are nearer to loving him than any other 
man.” 

“JT am not at all near to loving any man. I doubt whether I ever 
shall be. It does not seem to me to be possible to myself to be what 
girls call inlove. Ican like a man. I do like, perhaps, half a dozen. I 
like them so much that if I go to a house or to a party it is quite a 
matter of importance to me whether this man or that will or will not be 
there. And then I suppose I flirt with them. At least Augusta tells 
me that my aunt says thatI do. But as for caring about any one of 
them in the way of loving him,— wanting to marry him, and have him 
all to myself, and that sort of thing,— I don’t know what it means.” 

“ But you intend to be married some day,” said Lady Laura. 

“Certainly I do. And I don’t intend to wait very much longer. I 
am heartily tired of Lady Baldock, and though I can generally escape 
among my friends, that is not sufficient. I am beginning to think that 
it would be pleasant to have a house of my own. A girl becomes such 
a Bohemian when she is always going about, and doesn’t quite know 
where any of her things are.” 

Then there was silence between them for a few minutes. Violet 
Effingham was doubled up in a corner of a sofa, with her feet tucked 
under her, and her face reclining upon one of her shoulders. And as 
she talked she was playing with a little toy, which was constructed to 
take various shapes as it was flung this way and that. A bystander 
looking at her would have thought that the toy was much more to her 
than the conversation. Lady Laura was sitting upright, in a common 
chair, at a table not far from her companion, and was manifestly de- 
voting herself altogether to the subject that was being discussed _be- 
tween them. She had taken no lounging, easy attitude, she had found 
no employment for her fingers, and she looked steadily at Violet as she 
talked,— whereas Violet was looking only at the little manikin which 
she tossed. And now Laura got up and came to the sofa, and sat close 
to her friend. Violet, though she somewhat moved one foot, so as to 
seem to make room for the other, still went on with her play. 

; “If you do marry, Violet, you must choose some one man out of the 
ot.” 

“That’s quite true, my dear. I certainly can’t marry them all.” 

“ And how do you mean to make the choice?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I shall toss up.” 

“T wish you would be in earnest with me.” 

“Well ;—I will be in earnest. I shall take the first that comes 
after I have quite made up my mind. You'll think it very horrible, 
but that is really what [ shall do. After all, a husband is very much 
like a house or a horse. You don’t take your house because it’s the 
best house in the world, but because just then you want a house. You 
go and see a house, and if it’s very nasty you don’t take it. But if you 
think it will suit pretty well, and if you are tired of looking about for 
houses, you do take it. That’s the way one buys one’s horses,— and 
one’s husbands.” 

“ And you have not made up your mind yet?” 

“Not quite. Lady Baldock was a little more decent than usual just 
before I left Baddingham. When I told her that I meant to have a 
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pair of ponies, she merely threw up her hands and grunted. She didn’t 
gnash her teeth, and curse and swear, and declare to me that I was a 
child of perdition.” 

“What do you mean by cursing and swearing ?” 

“ She told me once that if I bought a certain little dog, it would lead 
to my being everlastingly — you know what. She isn’t so squeamish 
as I am, and said it out.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T bought the little dog, and it bit my aunt’s heel. I was very sorry 
then, and gave the creature to Mary Rivers. He was such a beauty! 
I hope the perdition has gone with him, for I don’t like Mary Rivers at 
all. I had to give the poor beasty to somebody, and Mary Rivers hap- 
pened to be there. I told her that Puck was connected with Apollyon, 
but she didn’t mind that. Puck was worth twenty guineas, and I dare- 
say she has sold him.” 

“Oswald may have an equal chance then among the other favour- 
ites? said Lady Laura, after another pause. 

“There are no favourites, and I will not say that any man may 
have achance. Why do you press me about your brother in this way?” 

“ Because I am so anxious. Because it would save him. Because 
you are the only woman for whom he has ever cared, and because he 
loves you with all his heart ; and because his father would be reconciled 
to him to-morrow if he heard that you and he were engaged.” 

“Laura, my dear “ 

“Well.” 

“ You won’t be angry if I speak out?” 

“Certainly not. After what I have said, you have a right to speak 
out.” 

“Tt seems to me that all your reasons are reasons why he should 
marry me ;— not reasons why I should marry him.” 

“Js not his love for you a reason?” 

“No,” said Violet, pausing,—and speaking the word in the lowest 
possible whisper. “If he did not love me, that, if known to me, should 
be a reason why I should not marry him. Ten men may love me,—I 
don’t say that any man does, “i 

““ He does.” 

“ But I can’t marry all the ten. And as for that business of saving 
him——” 

“You know what I mean?” 

“T don’t know that I have any special mission for saving young men. 
I sometimes think that I shall have quite enough to do to save myself. 
It is strange what a propensity I feel for the wrong side of the post.” 

“TI feel the strongest assurance that you will always keep on the 
right side.” 

“Thank you, my dear. I mean to try, but I’m quite sure that the 
jockey who takes me in hand ought to be very steady himself. Now, 
Lord Chiltern P 

“ Well,— out with it. What have you to say?” 

“He does not bear the best reputation in this world as a steady man. 
Is he altogether the sort of man that mammas of the best kind are 
seeking for their daughters? The wrong side of the post for a woman 
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is so very much the wrong side. I like a fast man, but I know that I 
must not dare to marry the sort of man that I like.” 

“To be one of us then,—the very first among us ;—would that be 
the wrong side?” 

“You mean that to be Lady Chiltern in the present tense, and 
Lady Brentford in the future, would be promotion for Violet Effingham 
in the past?” 

“ How hard you are, Violet?” 

“ Fancy,—that it should come to this,—that you should call me hard, 
Laura. I should like to be your sister. I should like well enough to 
be your father’s daughter. I should like well enough to be Chiltern’s 
friend. I am his friend. Nothing that any one has ever said of him 
has estranged me from him. I have fought for him till I have been 
black in the face. Yes, I have,—with my aunt. But I am afraid to be 
his wife. The risk would be so great. Suppose that I did not save 
him, but that he brought me to shipwreck instead ?” 

“That could not be !” 

“Could it not? I think it might be so very well. When I was a 
child they used to be always telling me to mind myself. It seems to 
me that a child and a man need not mind themselves. Let them do 
what they may, they can be set right again. Let them fall as they 
will, you can put them on their feet. But a woman has to mind herself ; 
and very hard work it is when she has a dragon of her own driving 
her ever the wrong way.” 

“T want to take you from the dragon.” 

“Yes ;—and to hand me over to a griffin.” 

“The truth is, Violet, that you do not know Oswald. He is not a 

riffin.” 
' “TI did not mean to be uncomplimentary. Take any of the danger- 
ous wild beasts you please. I merely intend to point out that he is 
a dangerous wild beast. I daresay he is noble-minded, and I will call 
him a lion if you like it better. But even with a lion there is risk.” 

“Of course there will be risk. There is risk with every man,— un- 
less you will be contented with the prig you described. Of course, 
there would be risk with my brother. He has been a gambler.” 

“They say he is one still.” 

“He has given it up in part, and would entirely at your instance.” 

“ And they say other things of him, Laura.” 

“Tt is true. He has had paroxysms of evil life which have wellnigh 
ruined him.” 

“And those paroxysms are so dangerous! Is he not in debt?” 

“He is,—but not deeply. Every shilling that he owes would be 
paid ;— every shilling. Mind, I know all his circumstances, and I give 
you my word that every shilling should be paid. He has never lied,— 
and he has told me everything. His father could not leave an acre 
away from him if he would, and would not if he could.” 

“T did not ask as fearing that. I spoke only of a dangerous habit. 
A paroxysm of spending money is apt to make one so uncomfortable. 
And then ” 

“ Well.” e 

“TI don’t know why I should make a catalogue of your brother’s 
weaknesses.” 

22 
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“You mean to say that he drinks too much?” 

“T do not say so. People say so. The dragon says so. And as I 
always find her sayings to be untrue, I suppose this is like the rest of 
them.” 

“Tt is untrue,— if it be said of him as a habit.” 

“Tt is another paroxysm,— just now and then.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Violet, when I am taking his part, or I shall 
be offended.” 

“ But you see, if I am to be his wife, it is — rather important.” 

“Still you need not ridicule me.” 

“Dear Laura, you know I do not ridicule you. You know I love 
you for what you are doing. Would not I do the same, and fight for 
him down to my nails, if I had a brother.” 

“ And therefore I want you to be Oswald’s wife ;— because I know 
that you would fight for him. It is not true that he is a—drunkard. 
Look at his hand, which is as steady as yours. Look at his eye. Is 
there a sign of it. He has been drunk, once or twice perhaps,— and 
has done fearful things.” 

“Tt might be that he would do fearful things to me.” 

“You never knew a man with a softer heart or with a finer spirit. I 
believe as I sit here that if he were married to-morrow, his vices would 
fall from him like old clothes.” 

“ You will admit, Laura, that there will be some risk for the wife.” 

“Of course there will be a risk. Is there not always a rjsk?” 

“The men in the city would call this double-dangerous, I think,” 
said Violet. Then the door was opened, and the man of whom they 
were speaking entered the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LORD CHILTERN. 


THE reader has been told that Lord Chiltern was a red man, and that 
peculiarity of his personal appearance was certainly the first to strike a 
stranger. It imparted a certain look of ferocity to him, which was apt 
to make men afraid of him at first sight. Women are not actuated in 
the same way, and are accustomed to look deeper into men at the first 
sight than other men will trouble themselves to do. His beard was red, 
and was clipped, so as to have none of the softness of waving hair. 
The hair on his head also was kept short, and was very red,— and the 
colour of his face was red. Nevertheless he was a handsome man, with 
well-cut features, not tall, but very strongly built, and with a certain curl 
in the corner of his eyelids which gave to him a look of resolution— 
which perhaps he did not possess. He was known to be a clever man, 
and when very young had had the reputation of being a scholar. When 
he was three-and-twenty grey-haired votaries of the turf declared that 
he would make his fortune on the race-course,— so clear-headed was he 
as to odds, so excellent a judge of a horse’s performances, and so gifted 
with a memory of events. When he was five-and-twenty he had lost 
every shilling of a fortune of his own, had squeezed from his father 
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more than his father ever chose to name in speaking of his affairs to 
any one, and was known to be in debt. But he had sacrificed himself 
on one or two memorable occasions in conformity with turf laws of 
honour, and men said of him, either that he was very honest or very 
chivalric,— in accordance with the special views on the subject of the 
man who was speaking. It was reported now that he no longer owned 
horses on the turf ;— but this was doubted by some who could name the 
animals which they said that he owned, and which he ran in the name 
of Mr. Macnab,— said some; of Mr. Pardoe,—said others ; of Mr. 
Chickerwick,— said a third set of informants. The fact was that Lord 
Chiltern at this moment had no interest of his own in any horse upon 
the turf. 

But all the world knew that he drank. He had taken by the throat 
a proctor’s bull-dog when he had been drunk at Oxford, had nearly 
strangled the man, and had been expelled. He had fallen through his 
violence into some terrible misfortune at Paris, had been brought before 
a public judge, and his name and his infamy had been made notorious 
in every newspaper in the two capitals. After that he had fought a 
ruffian at Newmarket, and had really killed him with his fists. In ref- 
erence to this latter affray it had been proved that the attack had been 
made on him, that he had not been to blame, and that he had not been 
drunk. After a prolonged investigation he had come forth from that 
affair without disgrace. He would have done so, at least, if he had not 
been heretofore disgraced. But we all know how the man well spoken 
of may steal a horse, while he who is of evil repute may not look over 
a hedge. It was asserted widely by many who were supposed to know 
all about everything that Lord Chiltern was in a fit of delirium tremens 
when he killed the ruffian at Newmarket. The worst of that latter 
affair was that it produced the total estrangement which now existed 
between Lord Brentford and his son. Lord Brentford would not believe 
that his son was in that matter more sinned against than sinning. 
“Such things do not happen to other men’s sons,” he said, when Lady 
Laura pleaded for her brother. Lady Laura could not induce her father 
to see his son, but so far prevailed that no sentence of banishment was 
pronounced against Lord Chiltern. There was nothing to prevent the 
son sitting at his father’s table if he so pleased. He never did so 
please,— but nevertheless he continued to live in the house in Portman 
Square ; and when he met the Earl, in the hall, perhaps, or on the stair- 
case, would simply bow to him. Then the Earl would bow again, and 
shuffle on,— and look very wretched, as no doubt he was. A grown-up 
son must be the greatest comfort a man can have,—if he be his father’s 
best friend ; but otherwise he can hardly be a comfort. As it was in 
this house, the son was a constant thorn in his father’s side. 

“What does he do when we leave London?” Lord Brentford once 
said to his daughter. 

“ He stays here, papa.” 

“ But he hunts still?” 

“Yes, he hunts,— and he has a room somewhere at an inn, down 
in Northamptonshire. But he is mostly in London. They have trains 
on purpose.” 

“What a life for my son!” said the Earl. “Whata life! Of course 
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no decent person will let him into his house.” Lady Laura did not 
know what to say to this, for in truth Lord Chiltern was not fond of 
staying at the houses of persons whom the Earl would have called 
decent. 

General Effingham, the father of Violet, and Lord Brentford had 
been the closest and dearest of friends. They had been young men in 
the same regiment, and through life each had confided in the other. 
When the General’s only son, then a youth of seventeen, was killed in 
one of our grand New Zealand wars, the bereaved father and the Earl 
had been together for a month in their sorrow. At that time Lord 
Chiltern’s career had still been open to hope,— and the one man had 
contrasted his lot with the other. General Effingham lived long enough 
to hear the Earl declare to him that his lot was the happier of the two. 
Now the General was dead, and Violet, the daughter of a second wife, 
was all that was left of the Effinghams. This second wife had been a 
Miss Plummer, a lady from the city with much money, whose sister had 
married Lord Baldock. Violet in this way had fallen to the care of the 
Baldock people, and not into the hands of her father’s friends. But, as 
the reader will have surmised, she had ideas of her own of emancipa- 
ting herself from Baldock thraldom. 

Twice before that last terrible affair at Newmarket, before the quarrel 
between the father and the son had been complete, Lord Brentford had 
said a word to his daughter,— merely a word,— of his son in connection 
with Miss Effingham. 

“Tf he thinks of it I shall be glad to see him on the subject. You 
may tell him so.” That had been the first word. He had just then 
resolved that the affair in Paris should be regarded as condoned,—as 
among the things to be forgotten. “She is too good for him ; but if he 
asks her let him tell her everything.” That had been the second word, 
and had been spoken immediately subsequent te a payment of twelve 
thousand pounds made by the Earl towards the settlement of certain 
Doncaster accounts. Lady Laura in negotiating for the money had 
been very eloquent in describing some honest,— or shall we say chiv- 
alric,— sacrifice which had brought her brother into this special diffi- 
culty. Since that the Earl had declined to interest himself in his son’s 
matrimonial affairs ; and when Lady Laura had once again mentioned 
the matter, declaring her belief that it would be the means of saving 
her brother Oswald, the Earl had desired her to be silent. “ Would 
you wish to destroy the poor child,” he had said. Nevertheless Lady 
Laura felt sure that if she were to go to her father with a positive state- 
ment that Oswald and Violet were engaged, he would relent and would 
accept Violet as his daughter. As for the payment of Lord Chiltern’s 
present debts ;—she had a little scheme of her own about that. 

Miss Effingham, who had been already two days in Portman Square, 
had not as yet seen Lord Chiltern. She knew that he lived in the 
house,— that is, that he slept there, and probably eat his breakfast in 
some apartment of his own ;— but she knew also that the habits of the 
house would not by any means make it necessary that they should 
meet. Laura and her brother probably saw each other daily,— but 
they never went into society together, and did not know the same sets 
of people. When she had announced to Lady Baldock her intention 
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of spending the first fortnight of her London season with her friend 
Lady Laura, Lady Baldock had as a matter of course—“ jumped upon 
her,” as Miss Effingham would herself call it. 

“You are going to the house of the worst reprobate in all England,” 
said Lady Baldock. 

“What ;— dear old Lord Brentford, whom papa loved so well!” 

“T mean Lord Chiltern, who, only last year,— murdered a man 

“That is not true, aunt.” 

“There is worse than that,—much worse. He is always—tipsy, and 
always gambling, and always But it is quite unfit that I should 
speak a word more to you about such a man as Lord Chiltern. His 
name ought never to be mentioned.” 

“Then why did you mention it, aunt?” 

Lady Baldock’s process of jumping upon her niece,—in which I 
think the aunt had generally the worst of the exercise,—went on for 
some time, but Violet of course carried her point. 

“Tf she marries him there will be an end of everything,” said Lady 
Baldock to her daughter Augusta. 

“She has more sense than that, mamma,” said Augusta. 

“T don’t think she has any sense at all,” said Lady Baldock ;— “not 
in the least. I do wish my poor sister had lived ;—I do indeed.” 

Lord Chiltern had now entered the room with Violet,— immediately 
upon that conversation between Violet and his sister as to the expe- 
diency of Violet becoming his wife. Indeed his entrance had inter- 
rupted the conversation before it was over. “I am so glad to see you, 
Miss Effingham,” he said. “I came in thinking that I might find you.” 

“Here I am, as large as life,” she said, getting up from her corner 
on the sofa and giving him her hand. “Laura and I have been discus- 
sing the affairs of the nation for the last two days, and have nearly 
brought our discussion to an end.” She could not help looking, first at 
his eye and then at his hand, not as wanting evidence to the truth of the 
statement which his sister had made, but because the idea of a drunkard’s 
eye and a drunkard’s hand had been brought before her mind. Lord 
Chiltern’s hand was like the hand of any other man, but there was 
something in his eye that almost frightened her. It looked as though 
he would not hesitate to wring his wife’s neck round, if ever he should 
be brought to threaten to do so. And then his eye, like the rest of 
him, was red. No;—she did not think that she could ever bring her- 
self to marry him. Why take a venture that was double-dangerous, 
when there were so many ventures open to her, apparently with very 
little of danger attached to them. “If it should ever be that I loved 
him, I would do it all the same,” she said to herself. 

“If I did not come and see you here, I suppose that I should never 
see you,” said he, seating himself. “I do not often go to parties, and 
when I do you are not likely to be there.” 

“We might make our little arrangements for meeting,” said she, 
laughing. “My aunt, Lady Baldock, is going to have an evening next 
week.” 

“The servants would be ordered to put me out of the house.” 

“Oh no. You can tell her that I invited you.” 

“I don’t think that Oswald and Lady Baldock are great friends,” 
said Lady Laura. 
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“Or he might come and take you and me to the Zoo on Sunday. 
That’s the proper sort of thing for a brother and a friend to do.” 

“T hate that place in the Regent’s Park,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“When were you there last,” demanded Miss Effingham. 

“When I came home once from Eton. But I won’t go again till I 
can come home from Eton again.” ‘Then he altered his tone as he 
continued to speak. ‘ People would look at me as if I were the wild- 
est beast in the whole collection.” 

“Then,” said Violet, “if you won’t go to Lady Baldock’s or to the 
Zoo, we must confine ourselves to Laura’s drawing-room ;—unless, 
indeed, you like to take me to the top of the Monument.” 

“T’ll take you to the top of the Monument with pleasure.” 

“What do you say, Laura?” 

“T say that you are a foolish girl,” said Lady Laura, “and that I 
will have nothing to do with such a scheme.” 

“Then there is nothing for it but that you should come here ; and 
as you live in the house, and as I am sure to be here every morning, 
and as you have no possible occupation for your time, and as we have 
nothing particular to do with ours,—I daresay I shan’t see you again 
before I go to my aunt’s in Berkeley Square.” 

“Very likely not,” he said. 

“ And why not, Oswald?” asked his sister. 

He passed his hand over his face before he answered her. “Because 
she and I run in different grooves now, and are not such meet play- 
fellows as we used to be once. Do you remember my taking you away 
right through Saulsby Wood once on the old pony, and not bringing 
you back till tea-time, and Miss Blink going and telling my father?” 

“Do I remember it? I think it was the happiest day in my life. 
His pockets were crammed full of gingerbread and Everton toffy, and 
we had three bottles of lemonade slung on to the pony’s saddlebows. 
I thought it was a pity that we should ever come back.” 

“Tt was a pity,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ But, nevertheless, substantially necessary,” said Lady Laura. 

“Failing our power of reproducing the toffy, I suppose it was,” said 
Violet. 

“You were not Miss Effingham then,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“No,—not as yet. These disagreeable realities of life grow upon 
one ; do they not? You took off my shoes and dried them for me at 
a woodman’s cottage. I am obliged to put up with my maid’s doing 
those things now. And Miss Blink the mild is changed for Lady Bal- 
dock the martinet. And if I rode about with you in a wood all day I 
should be sent to Coventry instead of to bed. And so you see every- 
thing is changed as well as my name.” 

“Everything is not changed,” said Lord Chiltern, getting up from 
his seat. “I am not changed,—at least not in this, that as I then 
loved you better than any being in the world,—better even than 
Laura there,— so do I love you now infinitely the best of all. Do not 
look so surprised at me. You knew it before as well as you do now ; 
—and Laura knows it. There is no secret to be kept in the matter 
among us three ” 

“ But, Lord Chiltern—” said Miss Effingham, rising also to her feet, 
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and then pausing, not knowing how to answer him. There had been a 
suddenness in his mode of addressing her which had, so to say, almost 
taken away her breath ; and then to be told by a man of his love before 
his sister was in itself, to her, a matter so surprising, that none of those 
words came at her command which will come, as though by instinct, to 
young ladies on such occasions. 

“ You have known it always,” said he, as though he were angry with 
her. 

“Lord Chiltern,” she replied, “you must excuse me if I say that 
you are, at the least, very abrupt. I did not think when I was going 
back so joyfully to our old childish days that you would turn the tables 
on me in this way.” 

“He has said nothing that ought to make you angry,” said Lady 
Laura. 

“Only because he has driven me to say that which will make me 
appear to be uncivil to himself. Lord Chiltern, I do not love you with 
that love of which you are speaking now. As an old friend I have 
always regarded you, and I hope that I may always do so.” Then she 
got up and left the room. 

“Why were you so sudden with her,— so abrupt,—so loud?” said 
his sister, coming up to him and taking him by the arm almost in anger. 

“ It would make no difference,” said he. “ She does not care for me.” 

“It makes all the difference in the world,” said Lady Laura. “ Such 
a woman as Violet cannot be had after that fashion. You must begin 
again.” 

“T have begun and ended,” he said. 

“That is nonsense. Of course you will persist. It was madness to 
speak in that way to-day. You may be sure of this, however, that there 
is no one she likes better than you. You must remember that you 
have done much to make any girl afraid of you.” 

“T do remember it.” 

“Do something now to make her fear you no longer. Speak to her 
softly. Tell her of the sort of life which you would live with her. Tell 
her that all is changed. As she comes to love you, she will believe 
you when she would believe no one else on that matter.” 

“Am I to tell her a lie?” said Lord Chiltern, looking his sister full 
in the face. Then he turned upon his heel and left her. 


(To be continued.) 











Good Words. 
“ECCE HOMO.” * 


PART I. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


No anonymous book, since the “ Vestiges of Creation ” (now more than 
twenty years old)— indeed, it might almost be said no theological 
book, whether anonymous or of certified authorship — that has ap- 
peared within the same interval, has attracted anything like the amount 
of notice and of criticism which have been bestowed upon the remark- 
able volume entitled “ Ecce Homo.” 

Probably we should have to travel much further back in order to find 
a work which having drawn forth commendation so warm, and censure 
so sharp, had both acquired the one and incurred the other from the 
most directly opposite quarters. The fact, however, is undisputed, and 
the instances familiar enough: and the phenomenon admits, perhaps, 
of some explanation, though it may perhaps be a partial explanation 
only. Onthe one hand, it is plain that the author repeatedly uses lan- 
guage which could not consistently be employed in treating of Christ- 
ianity from what is termed the orthodox point of view ; and the offence 
which many have taken on this account has, in such cases unhappily, 
put a dead stop to any real investigation of the work in its general 
bearings. Or if the process has been continued, yet a determined ad- 
hesion to fixed and unelastic modes of thought has made it so repulsive, 
as to ensure its ending in thorough-paced condemnation. On the other 
hand, what is loosely called society, and is represented by the literature, 
if not of the age, yet of the moment, has been making of late much of 
what may be termed proud flesh; a sign of ungoverned effort, and of 
life indeed, but of somewhat crude and disordered life. Into this tissue 
of proud flesh the work cuts, perhaps more deeply than any other pro- 
duction of recent years ; not by direct insertion of the knife, but by 
bringing home to the reader’s mind, with a wonderful force and fresh- 
ness, this impression, that there is something or other called the Gospel, 
which, whatever it be, as was said by an old poet of the divinity, has 
very strong, and what may even turn out to be very formidable, claims 
not merely on the intellectual condescension, but on the loyal allegiance 
and humble obedience of mankind. To drive home this impression to 
the heart and mind of the nineteenth century, now already grown elderly 
and growing old, disturbs the self-complacency of a mind determined 
upon comfort, and naturally enough constitutes a grave offence in the 
views of those to whom the chequered but still noble fabric of actual 
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Christianity, still casting its majestic light and shadow over the whole 
civilised world, is a rank eyesore, and an intolerable grievance. 

This offence, serious in itself, is attended with aggravating circum- 
stances. There is a tone of familiarity, to say the least, at the outset 
of the volume, and particularly in the preface, which naturally tends to 
raise hopes that the history of Him to whom so many lands, and so 
many ages, have bowed the knee, is to receive a very free handling. 
And, indeed, the author, it is observed, actually by implication calls 
himself a critic. He apparently proposes “ to accept those conclusions 
about Christ, not which church doctors or even apostles have sealed 
with their authority, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, 
appear to warrant.” And yet this “critic,” forsooth, we by-and-by dis- 
cover, does not conform to the first law of theological criticism, which 
seems to be with many not far from this: that every question of history 
or creed, hitherto held affirmatively, and now admitted to examination, 
is to be determined in the negative. Or more pointedly, he does not 
conform to the canon which Dr. Strauss lays down as a postulate, if not 
an axiom, in his “ Life of Christ composed for the German People,” * 
where we have the following proposition: “A personality, which on 
one side indeed is of a man, but on the other a being of higher order, 
a God or Son of God, and which, though born of a human mother, is 
begotten of no human father, such an object we hand over to fable and 
to poetry, but never think of making it the theme of a serious historical 
treatment.” This staggering proposition our author does not adopt: 
nay, he believes in miracles, or at least has registered no vow to dis- 
believe them. Now this seems like taking the shibboleth of a party, 
and then turning out no better than a traitor in the camp. In fine, to 
the absolutely stereotyped forms ‘both of faith and scepticism, to the 
“high and dry” believer, and to the “ high and dry” non-believer, the 
author of “ Ecce Homo” has been a most unacceptable visitant, for ap- 
parently he has caused to both a good deal of vague perturbation. 

This, however, as has been said, is but a partial explanation, es- 
pecially as regards the objector on the side of orthodoxy. To him in 
particular this volume, quite apart from those occasional offences (as 
we will call them) of language that have already been mentioned, de- 
livers a most serious chalienge. Undoubtedly it exhibits the character 
of our Lord on the human side. It purports to show, and it actu- 
ally shows, Him as a man: and it leaves us to see, through the fair 
curtain of his manhood, what we may. The objection taken to this 
mode of treatment, in substance, perhaps amounts to this: that our 
Saviour is not a mere man, but is God made man; and that he 
ought not to be exhibited in any Christian work as a man only, but as 
God and man. And justice compels us to add that those who chal- 
lenge the author of “Ecce Homo” on this ground are not always per- 
sons whose judgment can be summarily put aside on the score of bigotry 
and blindness. 

Now, as to the matter of fact, the simple question, namely, whether 
this writer exhibits our Saviour as man only, let the objector, at any 
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rate for argument’s sake, have his way. It is plain that, to say the least, 
the human aspect so predominates in this volume, as to be at first 
sight almost the only one. But on the rights of the case, as dis- 
tinguished from the bare matter of fact, there is much to be said. It is 
very difficult, it is, humanly speaking, almost impossible, to maintain a 
just balance, together with a close union, between two ideas of such im- 
mense disparity as God and man: the wailing infant, and the supreme 
Creator: the Victim of Death, and the Lord of Death: the despised of 
all, and the Judge of all. Heresy from an early date cut the heart of 
this difficulty by denying the divinity of Christ. The Christian Church, 
with its force undivided, and its attention concentrated on subjects of 
controversy which then were as conspicuously few as they were pro- 
foundly vital, did indeed make good for itself a clear and solid theo- 
logical standing-ground, in strict correspondence with the idea of an 
Emmanuel, or God with us. But the student of ecclesiastical history, 
or even the mere cursory inspector of the records of a few of the 
councils of the fourth century, knows that it was not until after many a 
fearful, and even what, to human eyes, might seem many a giddy reel, 
that a nearly unanimous Christendom settled down upon a centre of 
gravity in doctrinal expression, which has been perfectly stable through 
all the vicissitudes of fifteen hundred years, and which to all appearance 
nothing can now shake, except there come a shock under which all 
definite Christianity shall crumble. This combined belief in the di- 
vinity and humanity of Christ has survived the impact and strain of all 
the convulsive forces which rent East from West, or as the Eastern 
Christians would, with more show of reason, say, West from East ; 
which then broke off from the great Western mass so many integral parts 
of its articulated structure ; and which have profoundly disorganized 
so much even of what they did not actually sever. Yet it is very dif- 
ficult for the subjective Christianity of individuals, or even for systems, 
to maintain with precision the equilibrium which has been so labor- 
iously won for its members by the action of the early church. In the 
Roman communion it has long seemed to observers from without, as if 
much of what belonged to the humanity of Christ in the first forms of 
Christian belief, and according to the common creeds, were virtually 
intercepted by devotion primarily addressed to intermediate objects, 
and too often apt to rest there. In England, and, as some think, still 
more in Scotland, there is on the other hand a tendency among im- 
perfectly informed Christians practically to merge the humanity in the 
divinity of our Lord, to underrate or overlook its continued existence 
and action, in some cases even to suppose that it terminated with the 
theophany, or manifestation of the Divine Person in the flesh. 

If this be so, then, perhaps, on the part of a book like “ Ecce Homo,” 
it may be right to retort a friendly expostulation, and to intreat ob- 
jectors to consider with themselves whether their impatience of a de- 
tailed picture of our Lord in his humanity is really so unequivocal a 
sign of orthodoxy as they suppose ; or whether, on the contrary, it may 
rather be a token that the religious mind among us has, from want of 
habitual cultivation, grown dry and irreceptive on that side of the 
Christian creed, so that the kind of writing which they encounter with 
rebuke and suspicion is the very kind which is needed to bring us back 
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to the full vigour of that mixed conception of the character and person 
of our Lord, which in reality forms, according to the acknowledgment 
of nearly all communions of the Christian name, the central idea of the 
Christian system. 

It may, however, be further said, and it may even be true, that the 
author of “Ecce Homo” does not throughout handle the subject of our 
Saviour’s humanity with the care and caution of language which would 
be observed, and ought to be observed, by a sound believer, not to say 
by a trained theologian. And this form of the indictment brings us at 
length near, by the reply which it suggests, to that which, speaking 
without any special information, and merely using the materials of 
judgment which the work supplies, we should take to be the true 
position of the writer, and the legitimate office of the work. 

In his brief preface the author of “ Ecce Homo” has informed us 
that he wrote it for the satisfaction of his own mind. The work then 
was the work of one who felt his way, and made his road as he went 
along ; it was a tentative work, and a tentative work can ill afford to be 
judged by the rules applicable to one which is didactic. The didactic 
writer is in possession when he begins of all the knowledge with which 
he ends ; the tentative writer gathers as he goes. The first is bound 
by the same rules all along ; the other enlarges the scope of his vision 
at each step he makes, and may naturally and justifiably have employed 
language and assumed a tone when he commenced his labours which 
would be unbecomirg from the mere advanced position that he occupies 
at the close. Nor ought he of necessity to go back upon and recast 
his diction, so as to give himself one colour and one attitude from first 
to last ; for if he did so he would be likely to efface from his com- 
position those lineaments of truth and nature on which its effect as a 
whole might in great measure depend. For in such a work, which is 
essentially a work of self-education, that which, above all things, the 
reader ought to see is the progression of effect, which the study of the 
subject, exhibited in the composition of the book, has had upon the 
mind of the writer. He should be placed in a position to measure with 
some accuracy the distance between his author’s point of departure 
and point of arrival ; and, in order that he may do this, he must know 
the actual whereabout of the one as well as of the other. Now the very 
language by which the author of “ Ecce Homo” has, it may be, pained 
or startled the minds of numerous readers, may perhaps be no more 
than a true index of the unformed but upright state of mind in which 
he addressed himself to a subject never it would seem effectually 
brought home to his understanding through those channels of tradition 
and authority which with most of us have been the earliest, and with 
some it may be feared the only, avenues of access for the Christian re- 
ligion to our intellects as well as to our hearts. 

I ought perhaps to ask pardon from this most able and honourable 
writer for the freedom of these assumptions, which cannot plead as 
their warrant any knowledge except such as has been derived from the 
pages of the work itself. Yet, whether they are in themselves excusable 
or not, they may, at least, have the effect of accrediting the acknow- 
ledgments of obligation, and the professions of admiration by which 
they will in the main be followed. 
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The chief objection, then, which is thought to lie against this work 
from the side of the ancient Christian belief is, that it exhibits our Lord 
in His human nature, or on the human side of His person only. And, 
as has been observed, probably those who urge this objection would 
follow it up by urging that the “word of truth” is to be “ rightly 
divided,” that the several parts of religion ought to be exhibited in 
their due proportions, that the severance of its limbs is fatal to its vi- 
tality, that the license to teach half-truths is all that Falsehood can 
desire, and that, in point of fact, all the havoc made by Error has been 
effected by the use of this very method. 

Now the answer to this reasoning, so far as it is of a general char- 
acter, appears to be obvious enough. The teaching of half-truths is, 
indeed, indefensible and mischievous, when they are taught as whole 
truths. But there is an order and succession in the process of in- . 
struction ; and that which is not good as a resting-place may be ex- 
cellent and most necessary as a stage in an onward journey. It was 
not at the commencement of His career, but it was on the very evening 
of His passion that our Lord himself was pleased to say to His dis- 
ciples, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them’ 
now.” * Indeed, the negation of this principle would throw every 
established method of acquiring knowledge into confusion, and if en- 
forced and persevered in would condemn the human understanding to 
a hopeless and imbecile sterility. For the doctrine that all the parts of 
a subject must be presented at once can only be reduced to practice by 
excluding from view all that is really elevated and advanced, by dwell- 
ing perpetually in the circle of the merest rudiments, and by presenting 
even these rudiments in forms which are at once extravagant and 
stunted. 

Let us allow, then, that the author of “ Ecce Homo” approaches the 
character of our Saviour on its human side exclusively. This may 
sound as nearly an equivalent to exhibiting our Lord only in His hu- 
man nature. ‘The difference between the two will presently, perhaps, 
become more visible. For the present it may be enough to deal with 
the objection only on in the first-named of these two forms. When so 
stated, the assertion it involves may be true. But the grave question 
remains, is it really a just objection? Can no work which confines it- 
self to approaching the character of our Saviour on its human side, 
have its just and proper office in the Christian teaching of this or of 
any period of Christian experience? Or would it be too bold to assert 
in direct opposition to such an opinion, that, while such a mode of 
treatment is open to no insurmountable preliminary objection, it is one 
eminently suited to the religious exigencies of the present times? Fur- 
ther still. If it be well accommodated to the needs of the time in 
which we live, does it purchase that accommodation by the sacrifice of 
anything which more permanent needs would require? Does it involve 
a departure from the spirit of the original and great evangelium of the 
—— themselves? Nay, does it involve a departure from their very 
orm? 

In order to answer these questions aright, we must humbly endeavour 
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to consider what was, in fact, according to the Gospels, the mode and 
process of manifestation chosen in order to open up the bosom of that 
which St. Paul so freely describes as “the mystery ” of God, and to in- 
troduce to the world that Messiah for whom not only the pious and the 
worldly among the Hebrews, each according to his own conception, 
were in active longing, but whom, as we know from heathen sources, 
“an ancient and constant opinion rife throughout the East” taught 
even the common run of men to expect. 

For this was no light question. No question of a meteor flitting or flar- 
ing across the sky, mounting in glare, and then descending into gloom. No 
question of an appeal to the rough-and-ready strength of passions and 
of prejudices, which, evoked and organized with skill, might have 
changed the surface, but the surface only, of society. The astounding 
fact of the manifestation of the Lord of Glory in the veil of human flesh 
may, and does, stagger in some minds the whole faculty of belief. 
Those minds, however, guided by equity, will admit that if this great 
Christian postulate be sound, much must follow from it. For then we 
must in reason expect to find, not only an elaborate preparation in the 
outer world for an event which, by the very statement of the terms, 
dwarfs the dimensions of every other known transaction, but likewise a 
most careful adjustment of the means by which, being so vast in itself, 
it could find entrance into the human mind and heart. The religion of 
Christ had to adapt itself to the least as well as to the largest forms of 
our life and nature, while its central idea was in very truth of such a 
largeness, in comparison to all we are or can be, as to make the absolute 
distance between the greatest of human greatness, and the smallest of 
human littleness, sink into insignificance. No more in the inner than 
in the outer sphere did Christ come among us as a conqueror, making His 
appeal to force. We were neither to be consumed by the heat of the 
Divine presence, nor were to be dazzled by its brightness. God was not 
in the storm, nor in the fire, nor in the flood, but He was in the still 
small voice. This vast treasure was not only to be conveyed to us, and 
to be set down as it were at our doors ; it was to enter into us, to be- 
come part of us, and that part which should rule the rest ; it was to as- 
similate alike with the mind and heart of every class and description of 
men. While, as a moral system, it aimed at an entire dominion in the 
heart, this dominion was to be founded upon an essential conformity to 
whole of our original and true essence. It therefore recognised the 
freedom of man, and respected his understanding, even while it abso- 
lutely required him both to learn and to unlearn so largely ; the whole 
of the new lessons were founded upon principles that were based in the 
deepest and best regions of his nature, and that had the sanction of 
his highest faculties in their moments of calm, and in circumstances of 
impartiality. ‘The work was one of restoration, of return, and of en- 
largement, not of innovation. A space was to be bridged over, and it 
was vast: but all the piers, and every foundation stone of the con- 
necting structure were to be laid in the reason and common sense, in 
the history and experience, of man. 

This movement, then, was to be a revolutionary movement, but only 
in the sense of a return from anarchy to order — it was to reconstitute 
society upon that principle of obedience to the great Father, and of 
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correspondence with His will, which had been almost effaced from the 
high places and from the outer aspect of the world, and too sorely im- 
paired, even when it lingered here and there in some shadowy retreat. 
But while, in this sense, revolutionary as to its aim, it was under the 
strictest restraint as to its means. It was tender, careful, and consider- 
ate of all that it found in the world, neither “breaking the bruised reed,” 
nor “ quenching the smoking flax,” respecting so much of it as had any 
title to respect, and enduring with much patience, “for the hardness of 
their hearts,” all such evils as could only have been removed at the cost 
of introducing greater evils. 

These conditions of progress were sufficiently severe. But even 
these were not all. Provision had to be made not only for establishing 
aright the relation of Christianity to the world which it was to conquer, 
but for the subsequent regulation and due balance of the internal forces 
by which the new community was to live and work. “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, even Jesus Christ.” The 
basis of the kingdom of God was to lie in Emmanuel, God with us, God 
made man, God in+a human form, assumed and worn for our sakes, 
Now, this idea was not a new one. We know thatit was not new to 
the Jew, from the written promises and narratives of the Book of Gen- 
esis ; from the fourth figure that moved in the fire with the three child- 
ren ; from the strain of prophecy ; and from the oral tradition of the 
Jews. Neither was it new tothe Gentile. The old mythology of Greece, 
casting off the worship of the elements to the right, and animal worship 
to the left, had for its central figure, in a carnal way, that very idea 
which the Gospel was to revive in a Christian way — namely, what is 
called anthropomorphism, or the humanising of its gods, with the 
counterpart of an equally established deification of its heroes. This 
close union of the two worlds and the two natures had supplied the 
Greek poets with the chief part of their materials, and had been the in- 
spiring principle of Greek art. Now, the fact that both Jew and Gen- 
tile were, each in his own way, supplied with a form ready made (so to 
speak) in the mind, into which the idea of a Divine Deliverer clad in 
the flesh might drop, while on the one hand it gave a facility, on the 
other hand certainly constituted a danger, to the infant religion. For 
the rule itself by which all was to be measured had gone awry —that 
form or matrix was itself deformed, and in receiving the idea was but 
too likely to deprave and distort it. 

This was so in the case of the Jew, because with him Divine dispen- 
sations were regarded as fundamentally national ; and, inasmuch as the 
foot of the Roman was on his neck, the first and leading characteristic 
in his idea of the deliverance to be wrought by the Messiah would 
naturally be deliverance from the Roman supremacy ; restoration to 
that political liberty which the Jew of our Lord’s time—not the excep- 
tional, but the ordinary Jew, not the Simeon or the Nathanael, but the 
Annas or the Caiaphas —so incurably believed to be his birthright, 
that he was able while claiming as his own a history which contradicted 
him in every page, to boast before our Lord “we were never the slaves 
of any man.” ‘There was a danger that, acting in this sense, and ac- 
cepting the Gospel thus conceived, the Jews would at once go, as it is 
well known that the popular fanaticism with one or more false Messiahs 
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did go, into fierce collision with the Roman power. In this way not 
only would the new religion have been exposed to an unequal contest 
of physical strength with the one great power of the world, but it 
would have been placed in an entirely false position from the outset as 
a kingdom of this world, appealing to force and not to reason for its 
means of rule. It may then be said without presumption that a neces- 
sity of the highest kind existed to make provision against that perver- 
sion of the great Gospel idea among its Jewish recipients which, to the 
vulgar eye, to the eye of the great as well as the little vulgar, would 
have seemed to be its acceptance, but which would in reality have been 
its utter depravation and corruption. 

For reasons entirely different, a process not less ruinous had to be 
guarded against in the case of the Gentile. The theanthropic idea, 
the idea of God made man without ceasing to be God, was, as I have 
said, familiar, and, indeed, fundamental to the old mythology. But the 
old mythology, which was sadly corrupt and sadly corrupting even 
while it continued to be a religion, had in the days of our Saviour 
ceased to be a religion at all. This proposition must be received with 
some, but not great, restraint. Not only under the gross outer husk of 
an idolatry covering a land is it conceivable that there may be in the 
individual mind kernels of residuary belief and of humble obedience, 
but also, when even art idolatrous system has ceased to. be real for a 
community at large, yet with respect to smouldering sparks of a true 
religious fire, if we are unable to affirm that they will still exist, neither 
must we venture to deny that they may. But, as regarded the mind 
and thought of man at the period of the advent of Christ, it is proba- 
bly little beyond the most literal truth to say the old mythology had in 
the time of Tiberius Caesar ceased to exist as a religion. The Roman 
letters and philosophy of that date appear to leave no room for doubt 
on the subject. But if this were so, and when along with this there 
still abode in the world the speculative idea of manifestations of God 
in human form, associated at every point, as in the later shapes of the 
mythology it was associated, with everything most foul and loathsome, 
how terrible would have been the consequences if the tidings of this 
new and greater Epiphany of a Divine Person had gone forth, so to 
speak, prematurely, that is to say, if our Lord had found his way, as 
under the all-admitting system of Roman policy He would have found 
his way, into the catalogue of accepted divinities, before the deep and 
strong and even stern lines had been effectually drawn, which were to 
fix an impassable gulph between Christianity and the virulent corrup- 
tions that were now in the very heart’s core of the popular system, and 
that it came to subdue and to extirpate. It may indeed be said with 
truth that the Crucifixion would have been a stumbling-block in the 
way of such reception as has been here supposed. This is probably 
true. That scratched caricature which was drawn upon the wall of a 
vault or chamber of the Palatine Hill in Rome, and by which some 
Pagan soldier probably mocked the faith of a Christian comrade, illus- 
trates, more aptly than could any commentary, the declaration of the 
Apostle that Christ crucified was to the Gréeks (and the Greeks at this 
period in every question of mind led, and therefore represent the Ro- 
mans) foolishness. But the falsified idea of an incarnate God, to which 
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reference has been made, might, with the full and glorious list of the 
signs and wonders that He did, long before the end even of our Lord’s 
brief course, have gone forth into the world, and, by its seeming coin- 
cidence with the old and first thought of the Hellenic mythology, have 
worked an inextricable confusion, an irreparable mischief. 

Thus, then, the period of our Lord’s coming, though it was in many 
points a period of advanced civilisation, was one at which the world 
was dark, very dark, in regard to what constitutes either the abstract 
truth or the practical form of a religion. The pupil of the general eye 
was contracted ; and it had to be trained by truth and care to admit 
the light: most of all, to be trained so to admit it, that the light, after 
being admitted, should not become darkness, for “ great would have 
been that darkness.” 

These ideas, however, as I have stated them, are anticipations only, 
or showings forth of what—with a view to the utmost purity and dura- 
bility — Christianity behoved to be. Such anticipations are of little 
moment in comparison with the facts, or unless supported by them. In 
speaking of the facts, 1 mean simply the facts as represented in the 
Gospels. Possibly the language used by the author of “ Ecce Homo,” 
in his preface, may have created, and also may even have warranted, 
an expectation that he was about to undertake an examination of the 
external evidence, and of the critical evidence generally, for their au- 
thenticity and genuineness. It implies no disparagement of that sphere 
of labour, or of those who have worked, or who work in it, to assert 
that there is another sphere or office quite distinct from it, and perfectly 
legitimate. It is to weigh, not the credentials of the messenger, but 
the nature of the message ; to leave for a moment to others the seal and 
superscription, and to take a glance at the contents ; to inquire what 
may be the moral and practical evidences of truth-which they bear 
upon their front. And I cannot but presume to think that this is a 
business exceedingly important even in its critical aspect. For the in- 
trinsic nature of the documents, and of the lessons to be derived from 
them, may in itself supply the most powerful testimony with regard to 
their authorship and authority, or may, on the other hand, leave or dis- 
close a gap in that testimony difficult or even impossible to be filled. 

It is well, however, to remove out of the way a preliminary barrier 
in the way of a right approach to the question how the character of 
our Saviour is exhibited to us in the Gospels. In this country, amidst 
an infinitude of real blessings and solid privileges, we have also a fair, 
and perhaps rather a full, proportion of palpable counterfeits, and of 
assumptions that will not bear the application of a moment’s thought. 
For example, because, through the mercy of Providence, we have a per- 
fectly free access to Holy Scripture, we comfortably assume that we are 
in fact well acquainted with the sacred pages. And with this we join 
another assumption, scarcely less comfortable — namely, that, being 
thus familiar with the Bible, we have had and have no concern with 
tradition, which, for us, is supposed to have no existence. But we little 
know the breadth of meaning that lies in the word, or the relation in 
which we each and all stand to it. The truth is, that we are all of 
us /raditioners in a degree much greater than we think. Few, indeed, 
are there among us whose religious belief and system has actually been 
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formed either from Scripture as a whole, or even from that limited and 
singularly precious portion of it with which alone we are at this moment 
concerned. What we suppose to be from Scripture is really, as a gen- 
eral rule, from the catechism, or the schoolmaster, or the preacher, or 
the school of thought in immediate contact with which we have been 
brought up ; or, perhaps, it has come from the pastor or from the pa- 
rent, and in some happy cases by the living and affectionate contact of 
mind with mind. But even then it has been tradition ; that is to say, 
the delivery by them to us of truth in a form in which they possessed 
it, and in a form which they deemed the best for us. Now suppose 
they were right in the choice of that form: it does not follow that what 
is now the best for us, after Christianity has been rooted in the world 
for nearly two thousand years, was also the best shape and the best 
order of instruction for those to whom it was a novelty, and who were 
to be its first propagators, as well as its first receivers. 

Even within the compass of the New Testament we see the Chris- 
tian system presented in various stages of development by its various 
books, to. those for whom they were originally intended. One of these, 
the earliest, is exhibited to us by the three first, or, as they are now 
commonly and conveniently termed, the Synoptical Gospels. Another 
by the Acts of the Apostles—a book in which we find our religion 
advanced to the stage of corporate or collective action. We find here 
the first form of that great society, the Church, which, under the 
name of the Kingdom of Heaven, our Lord had Himself, not estab- 
lished, but predicted. The two remaining stages are represented by 
the Gospel of St. John and the apostolical Epistles’ respectively. As 
between these it is not now necessary to consider the question of 
priority. The one may be regarded as crowning the Synoptical Gos- 
pels, and the other the Acts of the Apostles. For the apostolical Epis- 
tles, together with the Apocalypse, both exhibit in detail the nature 
and workings of the Christian society, and supply the most compre- 
hensive model of practical instruction which was given by the ear- 
liest and greatest fathers of the Church. 

The Gospel of St. John, on the other hand, supplies a fourth biogra- 
phy of our Lord. It was certainly given to the Church, according to 
the general judgment of Christendom, after the three other Gospels ; 
and it also presents the teaching of our Saviour under a new aspect, 
much more doctrinal, and also more abstract, than that which it bears 
in the works of the Synoptical writers, to whose compositions it adds 
little in matters of fact, unless when special teaching was connected 
with them, or when, as in the two closing chapters, the Evangelist had 
to record circumstances immediately connected with the foundation of 
the Church. In this simple description, I seek to avoid wholly the 
controverted questions whether this was a supplementary Gospel, in- 
tended by its author to fill up what his predecessors had left unsup- 
plied of the history of our Lord’s life ; or whether it was a polemical 
Gospel, written for the confutation of heresies then already budding in 
the Church ; or whether its aim was one purely didactic, but with views 
more comprehensive and profound than those of the preceding Evan- 
gelists ; or in what proportions and modes either or all of these purpo- 
ses may a been combined in its composition. 

2 
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It is quite enough for the present purpose to refer to a matter of fact 
which cannot be confuted, though it may be, and has been, exaggera- 
ted, namely this — that there is a difference between the general strain 
of the Synoptical Evangelists (so far as it is common to the three) and 
of the fourth, and that this difference consists in a greater develop- 
ment, in deeper soundings, in a higher elevation. 

M. Renan, in his work on the Life of Christ, which he himself in- 
genuously declares to be the production of one who is not, though he 
has been, in the ordinary sense, a believer,* and which some persons 
have, as I think most unaptly, compared with the “ Ecce Homo,” treats 
this difference as destructive of the truthfulness either of the earlier or 
of the later picture. ‘To my mind, though there is no real difficulty in 
either, the notable correspondence of the first three Evangelists would 
seem quite as apt to suggest suspicion as the marked distinctions of 
the fourth. Of the fact there can be no question. It has, if I mistake 
not, been pointedly noticed by Coleridge ; on whose refined and pene- 
trating mind the Gospel of St. John exercised a most happy influence 
in bringing him to the belief of the accepted Christian doctrine. But 
why should it be incredible, or even strange, that of any teaching what- 
ever, much more then of such marvellous teaching as our Lord’s, some 
elements should pass more easily into some minds, and others into 
other minds of a different complexion or affinity? The disciple whom 
Jesus loved has given us the fullest and deepest picture of His love. 
But it has been justly remarked by Dean Alford that there are scattered 
over the pages of the Synoptics a certain number of passages, which 
are in precise correspondence with the general strain of St. John. 
And it cannot be too carefully borne in mind that while St. John dis- 
closes to us a more inward aspect of the doctrine of our Lord, and 
supplies many propositions that we could not directly gather from his 
predecessors, the moral and practical bearings of the Four Evangelists 
are in close and thorough correspondence. They have the very same 
ethical basis, and they go to produce the very same frame of mind and 
course of action ; and by this very fact, the case of the Gospels is for 
ever separated from any true analogy with the rival representations of 
Socrates in the works of Plato and of Xenophon respectively, where 
the ethical bearings of the two systems appear to be widely different, 
if not altogether irreconcileable. But I have, perhaps, pursued too 
long this interesting subject, of which a fuller development would on 
this occasion be out of place. 

It is enough for us to perceive that the communication of our Lord’s 
life, discourses, and actions to believers by means of the four Gospels 
was so arranged in the order of God’s providence that they should be 
first supplied with biographies of Him which have for their staple His 
miracles and his ethical teaching, while the mere doctrinal and abstract 
portion of his instructions was a later addition to the patrimony of the 
Christian church. So far as it goes, such a fact may serve to raise 
presumptions in favour of the author of “ Ecce Homo,” inasmuch as 
he is principally charged with this, that he has not put into his fore- 
ground the full splendour and majesty of the Redeemer about whom 
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he writes. If this be true of Him, it is true also thus far of the 
Gospels. 

But now let us carry the investigation further. Let us pass from the 
biographies to the life—from the picture to the Person ; and let us in- 
quire whether in any and in what degree it is true that the method 
pursued also by Him, and if so then the method which an absolute 
and perfect wisdom prompted, was a method of graduation, a method 
in which the great Christian ideas were presented not simultaneously 
nor in a mass, but with a certain succession, and a studied order. If so, 
and if we can find what it was, and if we can also, in some slight de- 
gree, perceive the advantages it received and the dangers it avoided, 
we shall derive from our humble labour new cause for thankfulness and 
new grounds for contemplating with reverence and adoration the provi- 
dential action of the Most High. 

Thus far, then, I have endeavoured to show that the method and 
order of religious teaching may vary, as between the period of first in- 
troduction, on the one hand, and of established possession and hered- 
itary transmission on the other; that there were reasons in the state 
of the world at the period of the Advent for a careful and delicate 
regulation of the approaches for the new religion to the mind of man ; 
and that in the matter and succession of the Gospels we may find a 
succinct testimony to this system of providential adjustment. 

It will remain principally to examine how far the manner in which 
the author of “ Ecce Homo ” exhibits the picture of our Lord finds an- 
alogies and support in His own method of teaching ; and how far the 
recurrence to such a method in such a work is well or ill adapted to 
the needs of the time in which we live. 








Translated for THE New Ec ectic from Rodolphe Tépffer’s Réfexions d’un Peintre 
Genevots. 


THE CULTURE AND MODE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AESTHETIC FACULTY. 


Tuis subject is in part an easy one, in part difficult because of the nice 
discrimination which it requires. It is easy, inasmuch as it is no hard 
task to prove that it is not by study, by analysis, by purely intellectual 
culture that the zsthetic faculty receives its culture and development. 
In fact, if study, analysis, intellectual culture, if all the practised and 
long repeated exercises of language, of style, and of prosody in the 
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case of poetry, of design, of colouring, and of composition in the case 
of painting, are appliances, difficult to acquire, without which it is im- 
possible to work out any external realization of the beautiful, no one, 
I presume, would venture to fancy from this that such things are able 
to bestow what we call talent or genius ; in other words, that they can 
develop the zsthetic faculty where it has no existence. It is, on the 
contrary, matter of common observation, and has almost passed into 
a proverb, that he who has not the bump for it cannot get it from either 
these things or aids of a like kind. Now, if the zsthetic faculty were 
not distinct from the other faculties and independent of them, it would 
find its advantage, like all the other faculties, without exception that I 
am aware of, to a greater or less degree without doubt, but certainly in 
some measure, in that culture of which we have been speaking, made 
up of study, of analysis, and of exercises which put in play succes- 
sively or at the same time the different powers of the soul and the va- 
rious processes of which thought is capable. Since this is not the case, 
this fact alone signally assures us both of the independent existence of 
the esthetic faculty, since no other can supply its place, and of its mode 
of development being altogether special, since that which cultivates or 
develops the other faculties does not develop or cultivate this. 

What is still further easy in this subject, is the task of proving, in the 
second place, and inversely, that the zsthetic faculty is developed by 
approach to the beautiful, by contact with it, by direct imitation of it, 
by progress from the beautiful felt to the beautiful attempted, from the 
conception perceived to the conception creative; that is to say, that 
the young artist and the young poet are inclined to conceive and to 
realize the beautiful not in that measure and degree in which they may 
have studied, but in that in which they have felt it. If it be permitted 
me here to digress a little from artists and poets proper to take an ex- 
ample from among their neighbours and friends, the historians of an- 
tiquity, all of them artists in a high degree, all in no small measure 
poets, I would say that it was neither study nor practise that prepared 
Thucydides, directly or remotely, to become the greatest historian of 
Greece, but it was that reading aloud by Herodotus before the Greeks 
assembled at Olympia of portions of his history already finished ; for, 
then it was that, when hardly fifteen years of age, and hence not yet 
ripe in experience, studies, or works, and the very subject of his after 
labours yet to be born of the current of events, he conceived the wish 
to excel in that art. This was the contact that inflamed him to ardent 
love of the beautiful ; this was the initiation that gave him an intimate 
perception of the esthetic beauty which was to shine in his future work, 
and which taught him to conquer by study and by labour of every sort 
the means and the materials by which alone he could clothe in reality that 
conception which existed then but in anticipation, yet was already bril- 
liant and powerful, and which contained, though still in germ, all the 
zsthetic attributes of his admirable book. Axch’io sono pittore !, cried 
Correggio, when he saw for the first time a painting of Raffaele ; and 
that Anch’io is only the natural cry of the soul when it is suddenly 
illumined by the bursting in upon it of a charm felt for the first time, 
of a rapture new to its experience, or, in other words, of the beautiful 
just perceived. Correggio returned to his native village, and from an 
initiated became in his turn master, in his turn initiator. 
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These are brilliant examples, but such as may appear, in this very 
matter, exceptional cases. Let us then look around us. Is it knowl- 
edge, is it study, is it practise, that put pencil or pen into the hands of 
the true painter or the true poet, while still young and before they know 
anything at all? Or is it not rather, and is it not always, sprung from 
the enjoyment felt in reading something fine, or beholding a painting 
or engraving, which impels them to attempt to reproduce for themselves 
that enjoyment? And through the clumsiness of their first attempts, 
do we not recognise, always and invariably, not indeed the model, but 
the cherished master, the preferred magician, the especial initiator to 
whom has been devoted the impassioned homage of appreciation and 
admiration, so much so that his very faults are excused, are defended, 
are imitated? ‘Take the poet full-fledged and the finished painter, open 
the biographies of great artists: is there a single one among them all, 
of whom we do not know, or in whose works we do not see, as if before 
our very eyes, from which other artist he originates, by whom he was 
initiated into the adoration and the pursuit of a certain species of the 
beautiful, upon which trunk, young or old, cultivated or wild, he while 
still a shoot was grafted, to live at first upon his sap, and afterwards to 
expand in luxuriant sprouts, new flowers, and fruits of another sort? 
Lastly, take the art of criticism: is there in it that which should be 
judicious, instructive, worthy of consideration, if in treating of poets 
and writers for example it does not mark—not those phenomena of 
imitation in virtue of which Racine has taken a verse, a turn of thought, 
an idea from Quintus Curtius, Tacitus, or Aristophanes, but—those 
phenomena which lie more deeply hidden and are otherwise all impor- 
tant, in virtue of which every poet, every writer, at his first appearance, 
and sometimes during the whole course of his literary career, has taken 
his origin, without otherwise imitating either as to subject or as to 
form, not from study but from enjoyment, not from analysis but from 
initiation, not from plagiarism but from secret enthusiasm for such a 
species of the beautiful as had occasionally filled him with a rapture of 
admiration. Is there that in literary history, likewise, which should be 
judicious, instructive, worthy of consideration, if it does not mark in the 
same manner how, by the same mode of transmission the zsthetic spark 
darting from one epoch or country has leapt into the bosom of another? 
Without doubt this phenomenon, considered in its results alone, is to be 
observed also in the case of things which have no relation to the beau- 
tiful, inventions, ideas, doctrines of all sorts, running as it does through 
all time and space, creating perpetual action and reaction. But the 
wants of mankind, the principle of progress, study, analysis, the sci- 
ences, are their necessary and slow-moving vehicle ; while the beautiful 
has only to show itself, and it prisons the soul, takes possession of it, 
and blossoms once more within it. These are facts which lie patent to 
every observer: others there are which are less particular facts than 
general laws; and these laws spring directly from this truth, that the 
esthetic faculty, distinct from all the rest and independent of them, is 
developed by approach to the beautiful, by contact with it, by instinct- 
ive initiation into its mysteries. 

The first of these facts is that in virtue of which, what we call the 
Schools come into being and take on distinctive forms, in all the 
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branches of the Fine Arts. These Schools, indeed, are only certain 
groups of artists or poets initiated by approach to the beautiful and 
contact with it into a distinct and peculiar manner of conceiving it ; 
and they are rivals and enemies only because of this beauty being the 
result of perception and feeling, not of analysis and discussion, else 
there would after a time be no longer any tendencies, a little diverse, in 
painting and literature, and the schools would be less and less numer- 
ous. The schools, on the contrary, tend without ceasing to multiply 
themselves in infinite subdivision ; and they furnish this phenomenon of 
perpetual multiplication and diversity precisely because, if on the one 
hand each initiation into the beautiful by approach to it tends unceas- 
ingly to its expansion, on the other hand the individuality incident to 
each of these initiations, in the measure in which it is inevitably devel- 
oped, tends without ceasing to diversify the manifestations of the 
beautiful. 

The second of these facts, still broader and more general in its 
nature, is the mode of propagation, which characterizes the beautiful, 
to consider it in the light of all the matters which pertain to it: in con- 
nection with the history of art, for example. Here, as with individuals, 
and precisely by the same law, every nation, every epoch, of those which 
have left monuments of art and of poetry behind them, takes its impulse 
forward in the pursuit and cultivation of the beautiful from contact 
with a form of the beautiful realized before its own day, and felt, per- 
ceived, adored, till at last in imitation it comes to be more or less modi- 
fied, transformed, and freed from the bondage of servile imitation. _ In 
this chain we of modern Europe are the last link ; and, however differ- 
ent our works of art of this day may appear from those of Egypt or of 
ancient India, it would be no difficult task, though a laborious one, to 
mount up tracing step by step our way to the source whence came that 
chain of propagation forged in those distant fires. And what should 
be remarked is the fact that this propagation is never so intense and so 
rapid as when it is not reasoned about and not discussed, but is 
altogether the result of admiring perception and not at all of analyzing 
study. Without doubt the seventeenth century in France, though de- 
voted to the imitation of the ancients, was in esthetics strong, fruitful, 
worthy of admiration. But yet what are a Racine, a Boileau, a Cor- 
neille even, poets already too critical, and whom the learned enthusiasm 
of the Greeks and Romans has already taught to analyze too much, 
compared with a Dante or a Shakspeare, two souls sublime in simpli- 
city, kneeling full of faith before a few stray rays from the beautiful of 
antiquity which, through all the dust of scholasticism have found their 
way to the eyes of these born masters of song? What are they, com- 
pared with the first especially, who, without in the least dreaming of 
imitating that Virgil who to his eyes seemed so incomparable, did still 
better, took him for friend, guide, and inspirer during that long journey 
of his through the three kingdoms of the world to come? The inspi- 
ration of the beautiful then, and not the knowledge and nice analysis 
of it, takes complete possession of him; and it is as an enthusiast, 
impassioned, inflamed with ardour, having his gaze lovingly fixed upon 
antiquity, that other Beatrice of his thoughts, that, throwing himself 
into walks altogether untried as yet, he conceives and creates the Divina 
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Commedia, that splendid monument of the beautiful under the light of 
Christianity. Thus, without contradiction a more potent spirit than his 
master, he is, in the thirteenth century and in the very midst of a bar- 
barous age still, the Homer of modern poetry! 

But what is in this subject a task of delicacy, is to decide whether 
the mode of development which we mean to ascribe to the zsthetic 
faculty can be put into operation by every one, that is to say, whether 
aman can accomplish this development by the fact alone of putting 
himself in contact with the beautiful, or whether indeed the case is 
that, having that faculty already, his coming in contact with the beau- 
tiful merely develops the power latent in him. We certainly do not 
pretend to decide this question. All that we can say in regard to it, is 
that, strongly opposed in other matters to all doctrines of fatalism in 
connection with human powers, because we cannot name a single one 
of the other faculties which has not a thousand times under our eyes, 
as father, instructor, or professor, been the object of a development 
more or less great, but foreseen and achieved by means known in ad- 
vance ; yet we have often had occasion to doubt, whether by contact 
with the beautiful, any more than by its study, the aesthetic faculty be 
susceptible of development, where there has not been some previous 
manifestation of its existence. Doubtless no one is utterly destitute of 
this faculty ; above all, no child, in things that pertain to brilliancy, 
grandeur, symmetry, process, completion, valuable curiosities, and other 
things besides. But we speak here of the esthetic faculty solely from 
the art point of view, and it is in this sense only that our observation 
is to be taken. Besides, children, who are more sensible than others 
to the matters mentioned above, have always appeared to us endowed 
with much less sensibility in regard to works of art properly so called. 
And, as for those who in the very act of receiving a liberal education 
are put during many years of their youth in habitual contact with the 
beautiful, ordinarily this contact, while giving ornament to their intel- 
lect in ever so great a degree, while having for them a thousand advan- 
tages which it does not belong to my purpose to consider here, works 
no development of their zsthetic faculty. One or two young men 
only, of a group of some thirty, annually changing its members, are 
found to outstrip all their comrades in this respect ; but these are just 
the very ones in whom the esthetic faculty has already manifested itself 
spontaneously. 

Another observation, which is open to all who have had to busy 
themselves with classical instruction in its various degrees, will still 
more strongly confirm what we are venturing to contend for on the 
subject of the development of this faculty. It is this: as far as in 
colleges, for example, this development has been attempted by means 
of analysis and by processes of memorizing, one generally sees those 
children, who are to be hereafter the least graciously endowed with zs- 
thetic sympathies, distinguish themselves and bear away the prizes ; 
while the children, who are to be at a later day the best endowed in 
this respect, are ordinarily inattentive, negligent, very irregular in ap- 
plication, morally excluded from the prize in advance of the day of 
trial, very mediocre scholars, if not downright bad ones, says the regent. 
This is because, inasmuch as the zsthetic faculty is developed by con- 
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tact with the beautiful, and not by analytical study of it, they get no 
aid from it, no incentive to exertion, in this method of procedure ; so 
that they remain indifferent, unemployed, or rather employed upon 
every thing but that which furnishes the measure by which the regent 
judges them, learning what they can from a few gleams of light of 
which they catch a glimpse here and there in Titus Livy or in Virgil. 
In return for this on the other hand, in the degree in which, in the 
higher grades of instruction, the study of the classics elevates and frees 
the mind more and more from processes of analysis and mere memor- 
izing, the parts are changed altogether: those who had formerly been 
first, speaking in a literary sense, are now last, and the last are now 
first. This is because, inasmuch as the zsthetic faculty is developed 
by coritact with the beautiful, and not by analytical study of it, these 
find their natural pasture ground better and better, while those find it 
less and less natural to them ; so that to reconquer their relative supe- 
riority, they must change the field of contest, and, abandoning litera- 
ture, they take up their ground, some on the side of the exact or philo- 
sophical sciences, others on the side of philology or general erudition, 
all things in fact to which, in different degrees, the culture of the in- 
tellect by means of analytical study conducts men. Proof by detail, 
induction, if you choose to have it so; but an induction which tends 
very directly to establish the proposition, that in fact the asthetic fac- 
ulty would not seem to be susceptible of development, by contact with 
the beautiful any more than by the study of it, in all minds, when its 
culture comes in the shape of memory, attention, abstraction, imagina- 
tion, even sensibility itself, but only in those in which it manifests it- 
self, anterior to all culture. 
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Queen Victoria’s Fournal: Our Life in the Highlands. Edited by Arthur 
Helps. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


LET cynics scoff and worldlings sneer, 
And cold aristocrats condemn ; 

Their censure weighed not in her ear, 
Her counsel was not ta’en with them. 


A wiser, womanlier thought 
Whispered within her woman’s heart :— 
“ They that my solace would have wrought, 
They in my grief shall have their part. 
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“The love I mourn, for whom I go 
In mourning, ever, to the end, 

What England lost in him they know, 
How sure a guide, how firm a friend ; 


“ But what the loss the wife, and Queen, 
Had in that nature, pure and sweet, 

That judgment, steady and serene, 
That counsel swift all needs to meet, 


“That light of joy within the home, 
That fount of peace beside the hearth, 

That gravity, which ne’er was gloom, 
That glee as pure as maiden’s mirth — 


“ All this my people cannot know, 
All this I only can make known, 
That they may guage the joy and woe 
I knew with him, not know alone. 


“So my past life, my walks and ways, 

The wife’s and mother’s, not the Queen’s, 
My treasured tale of happier days, 

My record of love-hallowed scenes, 


“T’ll open to my people’s eyes, 
And therein bid them take their part, 
That they may weigh the weight that lies 
On my lone life and widowed heart. 


“Til feeling what my joy has been, 
They feel how vast my grief must be : 

And, when my treasure they have seen, 
May measure what its loss to me.” 


What Queen like this was ever known, 
To take her people to her heart ? 

When was Queen’s household-life so shown 
With modest truth and artless art? 


The Royal Widow has done well 
Thus on her people’s iove to call, 
Her simple wifely tale to tell, 
And trust her joys and griefs to all. 


Ne’er since Vicroria felt the Crown 
A weight upon her girlish brow, 

Have Heaven’s best blessings been called down 
About her path, as they are now. 


—Punch. 


Studious Women. ¥rom the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orleans.. Translated by R. M. Phillmore. London: Virtue. 


Tue Bishop of Orleans is known to be one of the most accomplished 
of French speakers, as distinguished from orators ; and those who think 
that his book on Studious Women begins like a very middling rhetorical 
exercise will find, if they read on, that it grows into an excellent con- 
versational essay on the education of women of the upper classes. If 
in the beginning the ecclesiastic and the academician dispute whether 
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the product is to be more speech or sermon, the causeur soon comes in 
as umpire, and takes the affair into his own hands. Such a change 
must have been as agreeable to the translator as it is to the reader: 


A rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to use his tools. 


His tools are words, which translation changes ; and when rhetoric has 
to go through the same movements with different tools in its hands, its 
bearing becomes as unaccountable as that of a dancer who shuffles a 
hornpipe whilst the band plays a dead-march. ‘To read the rhetorical 
amplitudes of an academician’s dissertation, all dislocated by the diffi- 
culties of translation, is like picking one’s way painfully through a mo- 
raine. That which was designed as a grand architectural facade to the 
essay becomes in translation a mere heap of rubbish blocking up its 
entrance. 

The Bishop’s theme is the miserable mental pauperism of the fash- 
ionable French woman. She comes forth from the nursery and school- 
room, he says, with only one mission before her — to fwti/ize (the word 
is his) her husband, and to earn the indifference of her children. She 
knows absolutely nothing. Her talk is of dress, fashions, steeple- 
chases, and other girls’ absurdities. She knows all the actors and all 
the racehorses. She has made up her betting books, is enthusiastic 
about the Derby, and considers the triumph of /i//e de ? Air a national 
victory. She weighs the merits of rival milliners and competitive sad- 
dlers. She decides between the stables and studs of the lords of the 
turf. But her acquirements are able to do no more than entertain girls 
like herself, and frivolous young men. ‘The old national accomplish- 
ment of the Frenchwoman, to be able to converse with everybody, is an 
art she has never heard of. She has no notion what it is to be well-in- 
formed or intelligent, and desires the character neither for herself, nor 
for her husband, nor for her children. If her husband takes up a book, 
she pouts. This may be charming when she is twenty; but afterwards? 
She haunts the student like an unquiet ghost; she puts on her hat, 
comes back, sits down, gets up, looks in the glass, takes up her gloves, 
and finally explodes. What is the use of books, she says, but to make 
aman abstracted and intolerable? The poor man throws down his 
book, loses the habit of reading, and soon sinks to his wife’s standard. 
The ignorant woman wishes her husband to be idle, and the idle man 
likes his wife to be ignorant and frivolous. Even the professional man 
is worried into unpunctuality, inattention, and incompleteness. For 
punctuality is a bore, and assiduity an intolerable slavery. It is a tri- 
umph when the wife has made her husband forget a consultation, or 
fail at an appointment. As for soldiers or sailors, they must either re- 
main without wives, or marry girls without money. The first condition 
of the rich settlement is that the husband should do nothing. This is 
an accepted fact ; and even a sensible mother advises her son to under- 
take these professions only for a few years, and to give them up when 
he takes a wife. There can be no enthusiasm for a position which at 
the beck of a caprice is to be thrown up any moment. What zeal, 
what ambition, asks the Bishop, is proof against the settled determina- 
tion to give up one’s profession at eight and twenty, the very time when 
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a man has got over the difficulties that beset all beginnings? I have 
seen, he says, mothers in real despair when their sons, on the eve of 
attaining a considerable position, are forced to give it up by the author- 
ity of a girl and the blindness of her mother, who fancy that the man 
can endure the monotony of the domestic duet after the emotions of 
Solferino and the adventures of a seafaring life. The real vocation of 
the woman, he maintains, is to insist on the brutalizing effects of stupid- 
ity and idleness, and to prevent the social and intellectual suicide of 
want of employment, office, or work. This should be taught her with 
her catechism, for it is the most important paragraph in the chapter on 
idleness. ‘There may be, he continues, bleeding hearts when the soldier 
or sailor has to go away for his three or four years of service. But 
these trials are not so wretched as the yawning husband, the tiresome 
wife, the unbearable home, the bore of household affairs. There is no 
respite to this miserable monotony, while the soldier’s or sailor’s return 
is always a new honeymoon. 

According to Monseigneur Dupanloup, the futility of French ladies 
has its root in their education. Girls are prepared for the matrimonial 
fair, and have to pass at once from their round of pleasure to the duties 
of mothers. They can only begin to be reasonable when they have 
lost all their influence. While their influence lasts, it is all employed 
in the wrong scale ; their sons’ schooling, if they had their way, would 
be a perpetual holiday. The one thing they fear is too much appli- 
cation. And when the sons come home in all the half-taught conceit 
of immature intellects, the mother has nothing in herself by which she 
can influence them. She knows enough of her catechism to have made 
her first communion, but she has no reply to give to the flippant objec- 
tions of a precocious scepticism. Her knowledge and accomplish- 
ments are alike superficial—soulless talents, mindless dexterities, a 
brilliant execution of polkas, a facile pencil to fill albums with trash, 
art reduced to frippery, and literature as useless as a page torn from a 
dictionary. She knows a little about everything, and knows nothing 
well ; no serious taste is developed in her ; all her talents are half ex- 
cited, all her tastes superficially satisfied. Such, according to the 
Bishop, is the actual state of the fashionable French world ; and the 
picture, he says, is even more true for the provinces than for Paris. 

His great remedy for all this is to attempt to excite by a strong and 
virile education the desire for intellectual development. He has a 
thorough and a just contempt for those who disparage intellectual de- 
velopment because it is not moral development, and because moral de- 
velopment is the one thing needful for the soul. He has very little to 
say to those who refuse to set foot on the lowest round of the ladder 
because it is not already the top. He has a greater trust in the facts 
of nature than in the conclusions of theory, and assumes that whatever 
talents are given are meant to be raised each to its highest power, 
though we cannot tell when and how it may be of use, and how it may 
prove to be compatible with the exercise of other faculties. He would 
not, therefore, stop any kind of real intellectual development on the 
pretence of balancing the faculties, but would have the development 
complete, and fix no arbitrary limits beforehand. Intellectual progress 
does really pave the way for moral progress ; it may be accompanied 
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by moral dangers, but they are much exaggerated, easily avoided, and 
really less than the moral dangers of ignorance. Insufficient cultiva- 
tion is no less dangerous than excessive cultivation. At least, such 
culture elevates the heart, creates a disgust for coarser pleasures, and 
Spiritualizes existence. It gives a vent to the activity of the mind; 
which, in women particularly, is soon devoted to empty amusement and 
dangerous frivolity. Literature and art wean the heart gradually from 
material enjoyment, ennoble the soul, and lead it to those summits 
which bring it closer to heaven. 

It may be doubted whether the studious habits which the Bishop re- 
commends are the sovereign remedy for the evils he describes. The 
French women of an earlier epoch, whose lost art he mourns, were not 
thus educated. Tocqueville tells us that in those days the French girl 
emerged from school with her mind like a sheet of white paper, un- 
written upon, and therefore sensitive to the pencil of every impression. 
Now, he says, she comes out with the paper no longer white, but scrib- 
bled with nonsense, and scored with scrawls. The art of conversing 
charmingly with everybody on all subjects is hardly consistent with a 
smattering of universal scholarship, and a taste for the arts pedantically 
formed. Such knowledge does no harm to men, because most men 
soon forget all about it, and those who continue to study it become 
adepts in its various branches. Bnt if its maintenance through life 
were made the condition of a man’s domestic happiness with his wife, 
its utter inadequacy for such a purpose would soon appear. There seems 
no more reason why the maintenance and development of her scholastic 
studies through life should be a condition of a woman’s happiness with 
her husband, and still less for thinking that Mgr. Dupanloup’s theory 
of female education is necessary to make ladies fit wives for officers or 
ministers. We are not to suppose that all the “ Polls” of Dibdin’s 
songs, in whose smiles his sailors anticipate the reward of their toils, 
or all the queens of beauty for whose sakes knights adventured them- 
selves of old, or all the ladies whose blue eyes taught poets their les- 
sons of love, were educated up to the Bishop’s ideal. To sympathize 
in an end, it is not necessary to know, or to be able to follow, all the 
means used in attaining it. The best help-mate for a man of genius 
or action is one who encourages him in his toil, everywhere offers her 
sympathy, shares his sacrifices, soothes his despondencies, applauds his 
triumphs, and maintains his moral equilibrium, without pretending to 
be too much of a domestic critic, who must be satisfied with his reas- 
ons before she allows him to take a step. Minds act in solitude. The 
processes of thought cannot be shared. It may be the greatest en- 
couragement to a man to find that his wife’s moral intuition has jumped 
to the same conclusions which his judgment has laboriously attained ; 
but the value of the coincidence depends mainly upon the different 
roads which have led to it. The Bishop’s education would assimilate 
these roads, instead of maintaining their distinction. 

The frivolities which he complains of are to be found, not merely 
among the worldly people whom he rebukes, but elsewhere also. The 
pious women are quite as grievously deficient in intellectual ballast as 
others. Madame Swetchine or Eugénie Guerin can no more be taken 
as specimens of the intelligence of pious circles than George Sand or 
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Rachel of godless circles. The sillinesses which are mixed up with 
devotion, the absence of all solidity, all mind, all theology from popu- 
lar sermons and popular prayer-books, are phenomena not less remark- 
able and patent than the absence of mind from the amusements and 
employments of those who are not devout. It was a real exercise of 
thought to enter into the spirit of a book of medizval devotions. The 
mission of the masters of Christian devetion in these latter days has 
been to substitute heart for head ; and devout Christians have substi- 
tuted no other head-work for that which has disappeared from their 
prayer-books. The reform which Mgr. Dupanloup advocates should 
begin at the Temple. When Christian society has made itself a little 
less silly, it will have a right to ask worldly society to be a little less 
frivolous and futile-— Zhe Chronicle. 


The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory Notes. By 
James Legge, D. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 
8vo, pp. vi, 338. 

Confucius and the Chinese Classics; or, Readings in Chinese Literature. 
Edited and compiled by Rev. A. W. Loomis. San Francisco and 
New York: A. Roman & Co. 1867. 12mo, pp. 432. 


Ir there is a civilization to whose merits we are more generally and 
thoroughly unjust than to those of any other, it is the Chinese. If there 
is a historical phenomenon whose wonderful and anomalous character 
fails to attract a due share of our attention and study, it is the persist- 
ency of Chinese national life. The present Emperor of the Flowery 
Land is the lineal successor of an almost endless line of sovereigns, 
running back into times deemed pre-historic by nearly every other race ; 
and he is charged with administering institutions which grew up on the 
very ground he occupies — originated, developed, and handed down 
by the same people that now lives under them. When not a single 
Germanic tribe had learned to read and write, China had entered upon 
her modern era. When petty Roman chiefs, whose very existence is 
doubted by the historical criticism of our day, were brawling in an ob- 
scure Italian village, the representative man of China was casting in a 
form which should endure for ever the gradually elaborated wisdom of 
numberless generations of his ancestors. When the Greeks, happily 
settled near to the homes of older systems of culture, were only pre- 
paring the way for that glorious career on which they later entered, 
the Chinese state had already become, in the main, what it is now. 
When the Hebrews were wearily wandering through the deserts in 
search of their promised land, the Yellow River of China had been 
shut in, and its meadows reclaimed from devastation by the same pub- 
lic works which still stand, maintained by the same race, for the same 
purpose. Through how many hands has the inestimable gift of cul- 
ture passed on its way to us! How have its chief possessors, one 
after another, been swept away—worn out, as it were, by their efforts 
to sustain and advance it! How wonderful, then, is the calm contin- 
uance of the Chinese nation and its institutions! 
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It is easy for us to sneer at Chinese civilization, and cast contempt 
upon its products ; but it is so immeasurably superior to anything that 
our own ancestors had attained but a few centuries ago, that we, who 
have climbed to our present height upon the shoulders of men alien to 
our race, would do well to be a little modest. A people who taught 
the world to make silk and porcelain, who invented the compass, gun- 
powder, and the art of printing; who have produced a literature ex- 
ceeded in value and interest” only by those of a very few other races, 
the acknowledged leaders in human history—such a people is too 
secure in its position to be affected by the taunts of such upstarts as 
we are. Undoubtedly we are right in believing that our culture con- 
tains far higher elements than theirs, and is upborne by a more ener- 
getic and progressive capacity ; there are radica] deficiencies and in- 
congruities in Chinese character that justify the feeling of distaste with 
which we contemplate it; but this neither excuses our wholesale de- 
preciation and disregard nor takes away the interest of the historical 
problem set before us. It is, after all, the desire of every race, as of 
every individual, to prolong its life ; to keep up indefinitely its separate 
consciousness and activity: how have the Chinese attained this object 
so much more successfully than any other existing member of the 
human famiiy—than any which has ever existed, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Egyptian? 

To the student of Chinese history there is one epoch of transcendent 
importance —an epoch when the inner life of the nation, we may almost 
say, crystallized into shape ; when, at least, it received its model for all 
future time ; when the ancient literature was worked over, reduced to 
its essential elements, and increased with new matter, to form a classi- 
cal and sacred canon, to stand thenceforth forever, and to exercise over 
the national mind all that influence which belongs to the Bible among 
Christian nations, the Veda in India, the Koran among Mohammedans. 
This epoch was the life of one man, Confucius, the highest type of the 
Chinese moralist and thinker ; by him and his disciples was the work 
accomplished. A modest and self-restrained man, he made no pretence 
of divine appointment or supernatural power; he was simply a good 
citizen and patriot, a humble student of the wisdom of past times, a 
seer and teacher of the right way. He made himself a focus, in which 
were gathered all the scattered rays of light from ancient sages and 
worthies, to be poured forth in one steady stream of enlightenment 
upon the future. The times were not propitious to his undertaking. 
The empire was in a state of almost anarchy, amid whose storms his 
life, as a reformer and administrator, was tossed about and wrecked ; 
he died in discouragement and obscurity. But his doctrines and ex- 
ample began after his death to win the minds and hearts of his coun- 
trymen, and rapidly attained an influence which time has not worn out 
nor persecution subdued. And such is the scale upon which this in- 
fluence has been exerted, that Confucius stands forth as one of the most 
prominent figures in the history of humanity. 

The task which Dr. Legge has undertaken, in illustration of the life 
and labors of Confucius, is a gigantic one. His plan includes the 
whole canonical literature of China, the “ Shi-King,” and the “ Four 
Books ”—written, in part, by Confucius himself; in part selected by 
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him from the older literature, and arranged and commented ; in part 
the records of his teachings and of those of his principal disciples and 
successors. All these books had been already made accessible to 
Western scholars, but in various tongues, by various hands, at various 
times and places, and with various degrees of scholarship. Dr. Legge’s 
is an entirely independent work, founded upon his own study, for more 
than twenty years, of the sacred texts themselves, and of the whole 
immense body of native comment upon them. He is issuing from the 
press a stately series of royal octavo volumes, in which are contained 
the Chinese texts, with complete apparatus for their illustration — Eng- 
lish versions, the text and translation of works, or parts of works, 
bearing upon those under treatment, notes critical and explanatory, 
biographies, historical sketches, indexes, and glossaries. Four volumes 
have already appeared: the first contains three of the “ Four Books,” 
namely, those which have to do more especially with Confucius him- 
self; the second, the works of Mencius, composing the fourth “ Book ;” 
while the other two present a part of the “ Shi-King,” or Historical 
Classic. Six or eight more will probably be required to finish the 
series. 

At a very early period in his labors, Dr. Legge was not left without 
testimonials of an unwelcome kind to their value and general useful- 
ness. Hardly had their first instalment reached this country, when 
some savant in the provincial town of Worcester, Massachusetts, put 
forth proposals for a reprint of their English portion, and, by way of 
adding insult to injury, ventured certain criticisms, more self-complacent 
than wise, on parts of the editor’s work. ‘The latter, under this provo- 
cation, and in order to forestall similar piracies, determined to hasten 
the execution of a plan which he had already in view, and to accom- 
pany his grand text addition with another adapted to a much larger 
circle of readers. Accordingly, in the volume before us, he gives the 
main contents of the first of the original series, with omission only of 
the Chinese texts, and of the critical notes, glossaries, etc. No better 
beginning could have been made than with this particular volume, 
which supplies the material needed for a comprehension of the charac- 
ter and activity of the Chinese sage, and we hope that the reception 
given it by the public will be so hearty as to encourage the editor and 
his publishers to go on without delay to issue the rest of the smaller 
series. ‘The larger is so expensive, and Chinese scholars capable of 
using it with profit are so few among us, that we can hardly hope to see 
it excepting in our libraries of the first class. 

The California enterprise is vastly more legitimate and respectable 
than the Worcester one, although Mr. Loomis’s volume is also rather 
more than half made up of extracts from Dr. Legge’s. Any one who 
prepares such a thesaurus of authentic and valuable materials as the 
Jatter has done, must expect to have it freely drawn upon by compilers. 
It is only as compiler that Mr. Loomis comes before us, but he appears 
to have done his work conscientiously and earnestly, and with a worthy 
purpose. Certainly, the California public needs all the enlightenment 
respecting China and the Chinese history and institutions that it can 
be made to receive, in order to be led to treat its Chinese fellow-citizens 
as men, rather than as brutes— and so, in a less degree, do we upon this 
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side of the continent, and the whole world of enlightened white men. 
Mr. Loomis— himself, we believe, for some time a missionary in China, 
like Dr. Legge—has had resort, throughout, to excellent and trust- 
worthy sources, and has produced a highly readable and instructive 
book. 

We have been solicitous rather to point out the general considera- 
ations which lend importance to these two publications, and so to direct 
toward them general attention and appreciation, than to win favor in 
their behalf by extracts or descriptions of their contents. ‘Those who 
resort to them with the expectation of finding a purer morality, a higher 
wisdom, than we have access to elsewhere, will be disappointed. No- 
thing that the world has produced besides will bear comparison with 
the fruits of Hebrew inspiration, of Greek and Roman genius. Yet 
these are not to be understood, either in their general characteristics or 
in their special excellences, till they are set side by side with the best 
efforts of other races, and judged by them. Such historical study will 
strike down our arrogance, and inspire us with respect for our fellow 
men, even while it teaches us to value more highly our own advantages. 
—The Nation. 
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MISCELLANY, 





An AwruL SHapow.—The completion, or even the announcement, 
of a new tale by Dickens, a new history by Motley, a new poem by 
Tennyson, a new opera by Gounod, a new painting by some master 
hand, stirs a pulse here and there that is languid over frantic efforts at 
“reconstruction ” and amid the throes of a commercial crisis. Such 
pulses may, perhaps, be rare in a land that has no rival in movement 
and enterprise—much more rare than is an affectation of sensibility ; but 
that there are such is attested by the growing development of a re- 
fining taste among us, as indicated in manifold ways that it were super- 
fluous now to enumerate. But it is not our desire to draw a line be- 
tween the genuine and the pretending devotees to art. Simply, we have 
occasion to minister to the enjoyment of those who betake themselves 
—whether habitually or at intervals, whether with zeal or as a fashion 
—to a world wherein politicians and financiers are nobodies. To these 
few— choice spirits as they are or may be—we commend what follows. 

A few days before the Christmas just past it was our fortunate lot to 
spend an hour in the studio of Gérome, probably the best ki own among 
those great painters of France of to-day who have given her—for a 
time at least, and save in landscape— incontestable pre-eminence over 
all the European schools. ‘There, finished and framed, but as yet 
shrouded from the public eye, we saw his latest work fresh from his 
hand—a work that will add not a little to the exalted reputation he has 
achieved. When, while we were mounting the stairs that lead to the 
studio, the subject of this picture was named, we must own that a mo- 
mentary feeling of annoyance came across us, on the supposition that 
Gérome had been measuring his strength with the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, and that he must therefore of necessity have failed, inasmuch 
as, so far, it has not been given to modern genius and skill to compete 
successfully, on this peculiar ground, with the illustrious masters of 
some centuries since. “The Crucifixion! Whata theme for a French- 
man!” was our involuntary thought, as Phrynes Unveiled, and Arab 
Prisoners, and Dancing Almehs, and Nubian Butchers, and Roman 
Arenas, and Assassinated Caesars, and Masquerading Duellists, and 
Courtiers of the Grand Monarque flitted rapidly before an eye that had 
dwelt upon these marvels of their kind a hundred times, during suc- 
cessive months, at the Paris Universal Exposition. But all nervousness 
on this point might have been spared. ‘There was no need to go back 
to Rubens or Titian, or the rest ; no aptness in the recurrence to our 
mind of other and more material subjects treated by the living artist 
himself. This “ Crucifixion ” is unique, and challenges no comparison 
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with others. In it is no cross, with its superscription, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews.” There is no parting of garments ; no of- 
fering of vinegar upon hyssop ; no thrusting of unholy spear into the 
side of our holy Lord. ‘There is in fact no Christ ; and there is there- 
fore no attempt to portray that blending of the human and the divine 
in the dead or dying Saviour, which even the grand old masters, in the 
plenitude of their power and the earnestness of their devotion, could 
but feebly approach. Neither are there any spectators, on whose 
countenances might be read or fear, or wonder, or grief, or triumph. 
The stupendous deed, whereat the earth was wrapped in darkness and 
the veil of the ‘Temple was rent in twain, is not depicted in any fulness 
whatever of detail. It is suggested rather ; but in such manner that 
the suggestion must inspire awe in the mind of any one who is worthy 
to look upon it, in any one who is not utterly debased by the material- 
ism of life and the fripperies of our current pictorial illustration. Let 
us describe briefly how Gérome has evaded difficulties almost insuper- 
able, and has contrived to imbue a novel conception with a solemnity 
not often reached by means more obviously direct. The canvas, if we 
remember rightly, is somewhat larger than that which he has used in 
his more celebrated works, though still coming within the designation of 
cabinet size. The foreground, carried far upward on the plane, is’ 
luminous with a preternatural light ; but over it—wherein lies the 
originality of the treatment —are projected from right to left the 
shadows of three crosses with the figures crucified thereon. The eye 
recognizes at a glance their awful meaning, for well may it be supposed 
that he who imagined such a rendering of such a scene knew precisely 
how much to define and how much to leave untold. In the background 
—clearly made out according to the research of archzxologists brought 
to bear upon the records that have come down to us from contempor- 
neous authority ——looms up Jerusalem, with its lofty walls and infre- 
quent portals. In the middle distance, winding in long procession 
and by narrow pathways through the hills that lie toward Calvary, the 
Roman cohorts and the populace are seen returning to the city, passing 
into it indeed through one of the gates. Here a banner or an ensign is 
displayed, there a horse or a camel lifts itself above the crowd ; but all 
are in reduced proportions, though affording opportunity for some re- 
lief in form and color. Lastly, over the city itself hangs a lurid cloud, 
in strong contrast with the lightly tinted foreground ; and in the midst 
of it the blood-red sun is dimly visible. 

Thus it is that Gérome has handled a subject which might well seem 
to have been exhausted, and from which many able artists of this 
generation shrink—and not unwisely—under the conviction that it is 
beyond their power to do it justice or clothe it with interest. Wherein, 
then, consists the impressiveness of this version, seeing that so little is 
set down palpably upon the canvas, and that the beholder, in order to 
feel its influence, must have his own sympathies so largely drawn upon? 
We can only answer for its effect upon ourselves, for we had not the 
advantage of the painter’s presence or explanation. Gérome, in this in- 
stance, has but shown the same subtlety that characterizes his principal 
works. Whatever he presents is sure to have abundant merit in its 
technicalities—in the drawing, the tints, the grouping, the lights and 
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shades, the due subordination of accessories to principals. But, under- 
lying all this, every finished composition from his easel has the far 
rarer merit of suggestiveness ; nor have we any hesitation in asserting 
that he possesses and displays more of this fine quality than any among 
his compeers, nay, than all of them put together, inasmuch as he 
touches many chords. Whoever, in studying some of his famous works 
above hinted, has not been led to read therein respectively the sensual- 
ity and grinding despotism of the East, the brutality of ancient Roman, 
and the hollowness of modern French, civilization — in short, to recog- 
nize his pictures as types — has missed no slight portion of their charm. 
As to the remarkable illustration of his genius now under review, he 
who runs may read its allusions. If the shadows of the three crosses 
do not translate word by word the story told by the Evangelists, while 
assuredly they do not challenge a critique upon anatomical correctness, 
they speak with mysterious solemnity of the very corner-stone of our 
Christian faith, Romans and Jews all turning their backs upon the 
mount of sacrifice, and all wending their way homeward as from an 
ordinary spectacle — how effective an indication of the indifference of 
the little world of that day to an event in which they had participated, 
and which was to tell upon the world at large through time and eter- 

*nity! What a proud and defiant air is worn by the battlemented city, 
as though reckless of the doom pronounced upon her, or ready to scoff 
at His word who pronounced it! How does the murky atmosphere 
seem pregnant with impending fate, as though the avenging legions of 
Titus might be gathering behind its folds! ‘here rules throughout, we 
say, an inner sense, as contradistinguished from the mere transcript of 
things and persons. The degree in which this will be felt and appre- 
ciated must depend upon the temperament or capacity of the beholder ; 
but we maintain that it does exist in ample measure, and that they 
who find it not must blame themselves. 

We are glad to hear, on the best authority, that there is some chance 
of this “ Crucifixion” being sent to New York. It is well for us to see 
sometimes that the labored mechanism of Meissonnier’s figures, and 
the smooth realism of Willems’ satin gowns, do not constitute all that 
is high in art.—Zhe Round Table. 








ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.L.C, 


HERE, it is here —the close of the year, 
And with it a spiteful letter. 

My fame in song has done him much wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 


O foolish bard, is your lot so hard, 
If men neglect your pages ? 

I think not much of yours or of mine: 
I hear the roll of the ages. 


This fallen leaf, isn’t fame as brief? 

My rhymes may have been the stronger. 
Yet hate me not, but abide your lot : 

I last but a moment longer. 
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O faded leaf, isn’t fame as brief? 
What room is here for a hater? 

Yet the yellow leaf hates the greener leaf, 
For it hangs one moment later. 


Greater than I— isn’t that your cry? 
And I shall live to see it. 

Well, if it be so, so it is, you knéw ; 
And if it be so—so be it! 


O summer leaf, isn’t life as brief? 
But this is the time of hollies. 
And my heart, my heart is an evergreen : 
I hate the spites and the follies. 
—Once a Week. 





Mme. De Patva’s Manston.—The Paris correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette gives the following glowing account of a 
house Mme. de Paiva has built in Paris. He says: 

“ She has built in the Avenue des Champs Elysees one of the most 
splendid mansions in Paris. The steps are of the costliest marble, the 
bannisters are of bronze, and-the moulds were broken after the bronze 
was made. ‘The doors and mantel-pieces of her drawing-rooms are 
made of malachite. ‘This stone is so costly (although not reckoned 
among the precious stones) as to be worn quite frequently as a breast- 
pin. You may have heard the story of one of our bankers and Prince 
Demidoff, who owns the quarries whence malachite is drawn? The 
banker saw the Prince admiring his breastpin, and, ignorant of the his- 
tory of the stone, said: “It is beautiful, isn’t it? Do you know the 
material? It is exceedingly costly.” Prince Demidoff replied: “ Yes, 
I am quite familiar with it; my mantel pieces are made of it,” to the 
confusion of the banker. The walls of the drawing-room contain pic- 
tures, one by Mons. Boulanger representing Catherine of Russia arrest- 
ing by a smile, Turkish soldiers, another by Mons. Elie Delaunay ex- 
hibits Diana of Poictiers presenting Jean Goujon and other great artists 
of her day to Henry II; another still by Mons. Comte, is a scene in 
the life of Louis XIV and Mme. de Maintenon ; the fourth is by Mons. 
Levy and represents Cleopatra’s first interview with Antony. You may 
remember Mme. de Paiva ordered from Mons. Gérome a picture with 
the first interview between Cleopatra and Czesar for its subject. He 
painted the picture, but they failed to agree on the price, she thinking 
eight thousand dollars too much to give for it, offered to give five 
thousand dollars, which Mons. Gérome declined and found at once a 
purchaser at his price. The drawing-room ceiling is painted by Mons. 
Gérome ; the theme is the hours of dawn, sunrise, noon and sunset. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Her estate is now immense. She owns the almost royal Chateau de 
Pontchartrain where she keeps an immense retinue of servants; her 
gardeners and hostlers are English, her laundresses and dairy maids 
are Dutch, she has Italians for macaroni and ices, and French for 
pastry, etc., in her kitchen, and Swiss guard the estate. She has tried 
in vain to get into good society ; but as she is “ very particular” whom 
she receives, her only female company is recruited from decayed fami- 
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ies of the Faubourg St. Germain, who are only too glad to get a good 
dinner. * * * * * * * * * * 

Such men as Messrs. Sainte Beuve, Nisard, Feuillet de Conches, 
Theopile Gauthier, Philarete Chasles, Renan, and Prosper Merimée 
are her habitual guests. 








STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES.—I do not know, Mr. Editor, whether 
you will embalm the note I now send you as a geological mnemonic or 
as a Transatlantic witticism, for it appears to me that it will suit for 
either. A friend of mine lately visited the famous Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. The attendant was a negro, possessing no small share of 
that sense of the comic which is a characteristic of his race, and who 
gave my friend the following etymological distinction between stalactites 





i and stalagmites. Whether it was original with him I do not know:— 
| “Dem,” said he, pointing to the roof of the cave, “is stalac/ifes, ’cos 
f if dey was not tight dey’d be berry certin to fall down; and dese”— 
| pointing to the floor —“ might be stalactites, but as dey is not, dey is ob 





corse stalagmites.”— Notes and Queries. 





Dickens.—Charles Dickens is a man of intense vitality and most 
excellent fancy. He is physically extremely sensitive, and his brain is 
of the finest fibre. He has great animal spirits, great vital force, and 
sees and thinks like lightning. As an artist he is inventive, not con- 
structive. He perceives readily, but is without patient and profound 
ui reflection. His moral feeding is originally fine, but his belief is not the 


g result of careful reasoning or deduction. His mind is undisciplined by 
fh method ; his knowledge, except by experience, of the world, is limited. 
hy His taste is not severe, and his mental composition is more made up of 
bd moral zmfressions and fluent fancy, than high culture or esthetic train- 


ing. He is not by nature or education a man of fixed and profound 
convictions, or large spirituality. 

His books are marvels of fun and laughter, of tears and pathos. He 

is a good, though not a fine example of the true humourist. His char- 
acters are one-sided, and, in the main, unnatural. ‘They are not ac- 
curately drawn from the truth of nature, though they are suggested frem 
H actual life. In making up his men and women, reason and method 
tit have not restrained the joint effects of fancy and perception. Care and 
. fidelity have not mastered ease and genius. 
AA Dickens is elastic: he is like a boy, the fountain of never failing 
moods of laughter or sorrow. His stories are mostly panoramic effects ; 
and his moral aims are carried out, not altogether by fair means or 
truthful representation, or consistent, thoughtful effort. He has a 
sympathy with his subject, but not always a complete comprehension of 
it. The world to him is not a Cosmos, but a garden of thorns and 
flowers, wheat and tares. From this he takes his imaginary men and 
women, and preconceives his moral notions, or adopts especial preju- 
dices. As he is delicate and sensitive by nature, he is neither impure 
or deliberately bad in what he writes. 

Altogether, Dickens has done well, and brought no harm upon 
society. He has wrought much and gained a great fame. If Dothe- 
boy’s Hall is overdrawn ; if his bill against the Court of Chancery is 
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absurd and ill-sustained ; if his prejudice against capital punishment 
and sympathy with thieves, is not altogether wise ; if he is ignorantly pre- 
judiced in treating religious men and topics ; if he displeases schoolmen 
and theologians ; if his women are weak and his men aggravated and 
unreal, and much of his humour merely farce—if all this, and more, 
may be admitted, the good that he has done in the world cannot be 
disguised. Actual, practical reforms have been suggested by his writing 
and carried out under his homourous abuse. ‘The prison system and 
the private schools of England have been alleviated and reforn.ed ; and 
above all, a world of charity has been diffused among the poor. Man- 
kind have not been insensible to his kindness, and the mofive of his 
work has been fairly accredited to him, and will be to his memory, 
when he is dead. 

In regard to his readings, they are most delightful entertainments — 
a passing experience of real pleasure. He has positive merit as a 
reader, apart from his native comic powers, and sympathetic sense of 
sorrow and affliction. Hypercritical exception to his acting and elocu- 
tion is of small account, when we consider the unprofessional character 
of the reader. If you are acquainted with his books and characters, 
you may catch from the entertainment offered “ for your dollars,” de- 
lightful glimpses of his real, yet unreal creations, and you will be led 
through the mazes of humour and fancy with charming ease and most 
agreeable fascination. You will not be convinced, nor profoundly 
wrought upon in any wise—possibly, not very much carried away ; but 
you will be pleased and delighted, and get your money’s worth. Sup- 
posing he has come among us to get as much money as he can, is he 
not engaged in an honest calling—a kind of business, in its way, per- 
fectly legitimate? May we not pay him as well as any other artist or 
performer? What is all this talk about what he has written, what he 
has done and so on; the declaration that he is a snob, and all that to 
us, if we get our money’s worth? —Southern Society. 





GLEANINGS. 


Marry, Come Up.—When a couple engage to row in the same boat 
for life, their condition is canoe-bial. ‘The torch of Hymen is used to 
set “matches” on fire. The “spark” appears in the first instance, 
and becomes a “flame.” Friday is an unlucky day for marriages ; 
people should wed on a Wed-nesday. The “ringing” of belles often 
proclaims a wedding. The man is no longer a “beau” when the 
knot is tied. With a brutal husband, what hard lines are the marriage 
lines. 

Joun B. Goucn’s famous apostrophe to water, which he has had the 
credit of originating, was published at least fifteen years ago in a 
Southern novel, where the temperance orator found and appropriated 
it. 

City evangelization is increasing greatly in most of the larger Scotch 
towns and cities. ‘The plan adopted demands that every church shall 
plant a cong-ezation in some destitute district within its bounds. One 
of these mission churches has now 1100 members, when but seven 
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years ago it had only r4o, and it has now become the parent of 
another church of 580 members. Edinburgh has nine of these churches ; 
Glasgow, fifteen. 


A NEWHAVEN paper, describing the localities of three prominent in- 
stitutions of that city, says:—‘“ The Medical College is on the road to 
the Cemetery; and the Divinity College on the road to the Poor-house ; 
and the Law School on the road to the Gaol.” 


Mrs. CuHar.es, author of the “Schonberg Cotta Family,” is still 
young and eminently English ; of small, slight figure, whose modest 
manners at once excite interest. 


A youNG woman walked from Madrid to Rome between some time 
in March and the 27th of June, walked on to Jerusalem, and is now 
on her way home. 


THE following lines on hippophagy come from the pen of that per- 
ennial joker, Mr. Charles Mathews : 
“Tf horseflesh won’t suffice to feed the masses, 
The next resource will certainly be asses ; 
And Heaven only knows where that will end! 
Some people won’t have left a single friend.” 
Dinan Marta Mutocu, before her marriage, supported by her 
pen her little domestic circle, an aged father and a brother, whom she 
educated only to see him die in the fullness of his youth. 


THE NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 
My Lord’s Walking Stick. Uniform with Byron’s Cain. 
Who’s your Hatter? A Romance of the days of “ What Tiler?” 
The Sentinel; or, Hugo’s There. By the Author of Les Misérables. 
“Oakum let us Sing!” A new Hymn for Industrious Prisoners. 
Drunk and Disorderly. By the Author of Fast and Loose. 
The Ocean-Born, Uniform with THomson’s Sea-sons. 


Morro FOR THE MARRIED.— Never Dis-pair. 


Forty thousand copies of Holland’s Xathrina have been bought 
during the past three months. 


Mr. SEwarD, having purchased an iceberg, and secured the refusal 
of an earthquake, proceeds to negotiate for a volcano, says the Mew 
York Citizen. 

GRATITUDE’S ODE. 
Song for the Voting Person. —“ The Maid of the Mill.” 


CuicNnons have fallen; those abominations have at last come to 
grief, and there is scarcely one to be seen in all Paris. ‘The fiat of 
fashion has gone forth, and chignons are abolished. The new way of 
doing the hair is to roll it up into a large flat cart-wheel on the top of 
the head, coming to within an inch of the forehead. It requires no 
artificial aid.— Ladies’ Own Paper. 


Baizac says women at forty-five often have new and stronger affec- 
tions than ever before, and that their love is deeper and more disin- 
terested than when they are young. 
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CARLYLE says journalists are the “true kings of the earth.” They 
have no crown on their head, and some no crown in their pockets. 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt has got Edmund About to write a book about 
that country. 
SKETCH FROM FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
Morning Call: Saturday. 


1st Lady. Do you intend going to Church to-morrow, dear? 
2nd Lady. Well, dear, that entirely depends upon my bonnet. 


THe AvuTOGRAPH Manta.—Mr. Charles Dickens, it is said, is over- 
whelmed with requests for his autograph. He deals with them sum- 
marily, however. Applicants receive a printed answer, saying, “To 
comply with your modest request would not be reasonably possible.” 
It is said that to envelope, direct, and mail these replies, the services of 
three secretaries are constantly required. 


M. pu CHAILLU, the traveler, in a recent lecture, stated that while 
sojourning in the Ishogs country, Africa, he had several offers of mar- 
riage, and one kind chief, to avoid jealousy, wanted him to marry all 
the marriageable women of the tribe, numbering about 850. 


THE Saturday Review says of Mr. Motley’s book, “Not the least of 
Mr. Motley’s merits is that he always writes, as an American writing of 
those times always should write, in the spirit of an Englishman.” ‘The 
London Zimes says of it, that the author’s hostility to England makes a 
partisan of him. Choose ye. 


Tue Alpine Club had better look to its laurels. M. Dolfus Assuet 
has determined to erect a chalet on the summit of Mont Blanc and es- 
tablish there a meteorological observatory, which will therefore be placed 
at an altitude of 4,800 meters above the ordinary level of the earth. 
Two guides, paid and supported by M. Assuet, will spend the summer 
in this glacial habitation for the purpose of making meteorological ob- 
servations. 


EarLy SatireE.—A young lady sends us this. We don’t see much 
in it, but it is accompanied by so pretty a petition for its insertion, and 
by a photograph which proclaims so much prettiness in the original, 
that we do not like to refuse. She says, that at her Papa’s table there 
was a discussion on the last horseflesh dinner, and her Mamma said, 
“Dear me, how nasty! ‘They'll eat donkeys next.” “I hope not,” 
said her brother. “N.B. My brother is rather stupid.”—Punch. 


De Bow says in his Review that matrimonial advertising was indulged 
in by the inhabitants of Pompeii. 











EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Unper the modern dispensation of universal liberty, there is no ques- 
tion the solution of which is fraught with more difficulty than the rela- 
tion of master and servant, or more broadly, that of Capital and Labor. 
When the laboring classes are sufficiently instructed to be aware of 
their equality before the law with their employers, it seems impossible 
to secure from them that deference which in the nature of things, is not 
only due, but necessary for social order. ‘Those of superior qualifica- 
tions to command, who display a proper consideration, will, even in the 
present disjointed condition of society, secure a fair amount of respect 
and obedience. But the majority of masters and mistresses are neither 
capable nor considerate, and perhaps never will be. 

Ve do not join in the general lamentation over the good old patri- 
archal times. Such repining is unseasonable and wasteful of the strength 
which we have need to husband for our present emergencies. Nor do 
we despair of the race, because things are not altogether as they once 
were. All wisdom and goodness are not yet fled the earth, and if we 
can hope for a general diffusion of the Christian spirit to temper the 
natural selfishness of all classes, we may yet see the complicated ma- 
chine of modern society harmoniously adjusted. Miss Cobbe’s article 

n “ Household Service ” is a contribution towards the solution of the 
problem under discussion. We recommend its perusal to distracted 
housewives and others whose relations with their employés are not of 
a pleasant character. 





Two new diminutive poems from the Poet Laureate may be found 
in our present number. It is amusing, if nothing else, to notice the 
variety of criticisms they have called forth. We subjoin a few ex- 
tracts for the edification of our readers. The Lines “On a Spiteful Let- 
r” first appeared in Once a Week, and are said to have cost the pub- 
lishers $500 gold. The Saturday Review thus speaks of them: 


It will no doubt excite absorbing interest and indignation in the bosoms of innu- 
merable young ladies, to hear that last December, our great poet received, along with 
his Christmas bills, a spiteful and probably impudent letter from a jealous rival. 
Whatever may be the view taken by Mr. Tennyson’s more mature admirers regarding 
the literary value of the costly trifle, which he has written upon the occasion, few of 
his younger readers will find him at any time more interesting than when he was let- 
ting them into the secret of the annoyances incident to his high position. ‘To get hold 
of any scrap of news, however small, regarding the private affairs of so great a man, 
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arouses a pleasure closely analogous to that derived from a perusal of the Court Circu- 
Jar. Itis rather tantalizing to be admitted only to a half confidence. Curiosity is 
awakened. Has Mr. Tupper committed this grave impropriety, or Mr. Swinburne ? 
Did the Poet Close so far forget himself, or was it Mr. Buchanan? Whoever the 
culprit was, nothing can be more unexceptionably proper than the tone of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s reply. Though the incident seems rather a strange one to make capital out of 
it, it must certainly be allowed that no course was so likely thoroughly to mortify his 
offending brother as thus ostentatiously to forgive him in the sight of the whole world. 
If it were not dangerous to vex the poet’s mind with his shallow wit, an irrespon- 
sible and indolent reviewer might be inclined to suggest that Mr. Tennyson’s conclu- 
ding stanza might have been improved by a few more months’ careful elaboration. 


The Zomahawk says :— 


“Tf some young aspirant from Grub Street had offered such ware for insertion h¢ 
would have been kicked out of the office by an editor, without an / at his service. 
And we do not hesitate to say that there is not a redeeming line or thought, or the 
ghost of a thought, from beginning to end, of the weak invention. And to sce Napo- 
leon on the rock at Elba turn round and run after his cocked hat, which the wind 
might have blown off, would not be as great a descent from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous as this sad ebullition of childishness on the part of the Author of “In Memo- 
riam. 


'unch is disrespectful enough to parody them in his lines “On a 
seasonable Letter : by a Victim.” 

The poem entitled “ Zhe Victin” from Good Words is of a more 
serious cast, and meets with wider approval. In its praises the 
Saturday Review is unusually warm. 

A pretty story prettily told, with all the dainty airy execution which is inseparable 
from Mr. Tennyson’s style, when he is treating a subject from a dramatic point of 
view. In clearness of vision, and the “sweetness and light” on which Mr. Arnold is 
so great, he is, as everybody knows by this time, unapproachable when telling a little 
tale, which possesses any appreciable amount of point and human interest. 


The (N. Y.) Nation is also somewhat complimentary : 


It is in finely finished verse, and is the presentation of a situation ingeniously pain- 
ful. ‘That we see the love of the mother, or, if one chooses to say so, the maternal 
instinct, triumphing over the fear of death, and contriving self-sacrifice, is of itself 
enough to save the poem from producing the eflect of horror merely. This escape is 
facilitated, we should say, partly by our perceptions of the mother’s ingenuity,’ .4 
still more by a lack of vividness and force on the poet’s part. 


The Press and St. Fames’s Chronicle says plainly of them : 

So poor are they that the reader at once identifies the ‘ Victim’ with the editor. 

And The Tomahawk in “express savagery” thus immolates the 
“Victim”: 


The idea was not new, the versification was anything but smooth, and the genius 
anything but obtrusive. 


Our readers may choose between doctors, or if they dare, are at 
liberty to form an opinion of their own. 





Miss Mulock that was, is an author where books are so ad- 


mired in this country, that we cannot refuse place to her new novel 
“'The Woman’s Kingdom,” although we are obliged to print it in small 
type, to save space for our usual variety. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold turns handsomely on his critics in his last 
paper in Cornhill. ‘There can be no doubt of the force and timeli- 
ness of some of his thoughts. There is a great zeal for action nowadays, 
but it is not invariably according to knowledge. The Spectator commen- 
ting on the article, says 


The ground on which he, (Mr. Arnold,) bases his demand for this reverence for the 
State is scarcely adequate to producing it. He tries to show that no one class of 
society, taken alone, is wise enough and far-sighted enough to do without the aid of 
the other classes of society, who see something else which it does not see. He takes 
an extreme and a mean representative of each of the three great classes, aristocracy, 
middle-class, and working-class, and shows us in each case that as the assertion of 
the extreme man’s ideas would be fatal, so also even the ideas of the average man of 
the class,—the one who represents its characteristic idea in the mildest form,—would 
at least be dangerous, and likely to overset the balance of society. The State, as a 
whole, he contends, has a clearness of vision, sees by a white light, which even so 
moderate an aristocrat as Lord Elcho, so moderate a middle-class man as Mr. Baz- 
ley, M. P. for Manchester, so moderate a working-class man as Mr. Odger, cannot 
command. Hence, the State, as being wider-minded and more moderate than even 
the most moderate specimens of single classes, has a right to the Englishman’s obe- 
dience and reverence. It is wiser than classes, for it combines the wisdom of differ- 
ent sorts of classes. It is more moderate than moderate men in any class, for it is a 
union of the moderation of all classes. 

We do not dispute this principle of Mr. Arnold’s ; indeed, we heartily assent to it. 
But we must venture to say that his argument falls a little short of the kind of effect 
for which he wishes. ‘“ Let your moderation be known unto all men” is no doubt one 
of the most prudent, but scarcely one of the most awe-inspiring of apostolic expres- 
sions. Mr. Arnold’s proof that the State is capable of a higher kind of moderation of 
character than even the most moderate individuals of any single class in it, is conclu- 
sive, but hardly impressive. The old piety towards the State,—the feeling which, 
though not inconsistent with reform, was quite inconsistent with contempt,— can 
scarcely be rekindled on that basis alone. Would Parliament thank an Englishman 
“for not despairing of the Constitution,” if its reverence for the Constitution were 
founded only on the blending of the various class-moderations, in a moderation of 
thought of a higher order still? We believe not. It is not the mere superiority of 
the State in impartiality of reason which will gain for it the ancient feeling of rever- 
ence. It is possible, indeed, that we can no longer restore to the State that attribute 
of awe — or to say the least, of mystery,— with which it was invested at a time when 
the individual discords and inordinate desires of men had not yet fully accustomed 
themselves to bear this yoke. To the ancients, government conveyed a sense of sur- 
prise like that which a newly broken horse would feel at realizing his subjection, and 
the apparent smallness of the force to which he had subjected himself. But if this 
feeling be no longer possible to the masses in modern States, that amount of rever- 
ence which English Churchmen yield to the Church, is at least justifiable, on exactly 
the same, or rather even higher grounds, to the State ; and we do not despair, there- 

’ fore, of seeing the growth of a new feeling of piety towards the State not in any way 
inconsistent with a sincere wish to improve the character of its organization. For the 
State has not only at its disposal more light,— as Mr. Arnold shows,— than any one 
section of the State, but it has within itself, what no individual has, the power of en- 
abling the multitude to co-operate in any great undertaking,— the power, that is, of 
both uniting all the forces of individual contribution, and then diffusing them again 
according to any new law that may be devised. In short, it can do precisely in rela- 
tion to society what the brain of man can do in relation to the nervous impressions 
received from the surface of the body,— it can borrow from the rich,— the physically, 
intellectually, or spiritually rich,—to lend to the poor ; and can also borrow from 
the poor to lend to the rich. In short, it not only unites all the members in one 
body, but it distributes again the body’s resources to the individual members, as may 
be most needful. In a word, to express all this in the old language, the State is the 
head of the body corporate, and has the power of giving, or of withholding, all these 
inestimable benefits, which spring from a central superintendence and distribution of 

scattered resources, whether these resources be rays of light, or rays of heat, or rays 
of magnetic influence. 
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— While a great many wise and good people are mourning over 
the degeneracy of the Press in these latter days, the Pad/ Mall Gazette, 
in its article on “The Recreative Use of Literature,” presents some 
consoling reflections. The millions are slowly waking from their state 
of intellectual torpor, and they must be fed with food convenient for 
them. It requires an immense quantity to minister to their wants, 
and if in their present state of development they prefer “ padding ” to 
philosophy or theology, we must not despair of an improvement of their 
taste, nor deny ourselves the comfort of remembering that their present 
condition is a slight improvement upon the intellectual lethargy which 
was once their lot. Again, though the bulk of current literature is 
flimsy, because the mass of readers cannot appreciate anything of a 
better character, it is at the same time true, that there is more able 
thinking and writing now, than there has been at any previous period. 
We have but one other remark to offer on this subject. It is a prev- 
alent mistake to believe that what is commonly called “heavy” reading 
cannot be recreative. We believe experience will prove that more 
pleasure is derived from reading what taxes the faculties of the mind, 
than from what only employs them lazily, without waking them from 
their ordinary indolent attitude. Recreation comes from change of 
vigorous action, not from repose. 





The Review of “Ecce Homo,” by Mr. Gladstone, has awakened 
much interest in religious and literary circles. The /Vonconformist, 
the leading organ of Dissent, thus eulogizes it : 


It is the most discriminating and elaborate vindication of the author’s line of argu- 
ment we have yet seen, and will in all probability give a fresh impetus to the sale of 
the book, and induce many persons to study it who have hitherto formed their opin- 
ion of it at second hand. Mr. Gladstone shows that the offence of the author of 
“Ecce Homo” is quite as much against the sceptics as against orthodoxy ; inasmuch 
as he has succeeded in “ bringing home to the reader’s mind with a wonderful force 
and freshness this impression, that there is something or other called the Gospel, 
which whatever it be, has very strong, and what may even turn out to be very formid- 
able claims not merely on the intellectual condescension, but on the loyal‘ allegiance 
and humble obedience of mankind. ‘To drive home this impression to the heart and 
mind of the nineteenth century, now already growing elderly and growing old, disturbs 
the self-complacency of a mind determined upon comfort, and naturally enough con- 
stitutes a grave offence in the views of those to whom the chequered, but still noble 
fabric of actual Christianity, still casting its majestic light and shadow over the whole 
civilized world, is a rank eyesore and an intolerable grievance.” To the “ objector on 
the side of orthodoxy this volume, quite apart from those occasional offences (as we 
will call them) of language that have already been mentioned, delivers a most serious 
challenge,” because it shows the character of our Lord on the human side only, whereas 
they hold, “that He is not a mere man, but is God made man; and that He ought 
not to be exhibited in any Christian work as a man only, but as God and man.” Of 
such an objector Mr. Gladstone inquires, “whether their impatience of a detailed 
picture of our Lord in His humanity is really so unequivocal a sign of orthodoxy as 
they suppose ; or whether, on the —— it may rather be a token that the religious 
mind among us has, from want of habitual cultivation, grown dry and irreceptive on 
that side of the Christian creed, so that the kind of writing which they encounter with 
rebuke and suspicion is the very kind which is needed to bring us back to the full 
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vigour of that mixed conception of the character and person of our Lord, which in 
reality according to the acknowledgment of nearly all communions of the Christian 
name, is the central idea of the Christian system.” In answer to the charge that the 
author teaches half truths, Mr. Gladstone replies that while this is indeed “ indefensi- 
ble and mischievous when they are taught as whole truths,” there is ‘an order and 
succession in the process of instruction, and that which is not good as a resting-place 
may be excellent and most necessary as a stage in an onward journey,” for it must be 
remembered the author’s method is tentative and not didactic. In concluding the 
first paper on the subject, Mr. Gladstone proceeds by a most careful examination of 
the facts to point out that the author of “Ecce Homo” in approaching our Lord’s 
character on the human side, is not departing from the spirit of “the original and 
great evangelium of the Gospels themselves,” nor even from their very form. We 
can hardly expect our words to reach many who have not had the opportunity of 
reading this remarkable article, appearing as it does in a magazine which penetrates 
to the interior of China, and is eagerly looked for by the Pitcairn Islanders! but we 
cannot withhold our testimony to its value and interest. 


We think our readers will be pleased with the following singularly 
graceful and discriminating sketch of Mr. Gladstone, taken from the 
pages of the Worth British Review : 


Mr. Gladstone’s name is a word of power throughout the country, and a tower of 
strength to his adherents at all election contests. It is so even in remote and unsus- 
pected districts. It is so in small and corrupt boroughs as well as in great cities and 
commercial counties. It is so in Bridgewater as well as in Manchester and West 
Riding. Electors who have no strong or well-defined political opinions have a rooted 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone is the man of the day, and ought to be in office. Elec- 
tors who exact no other pledge from their candidates insist upon their supporting Mr. 
Gladstone. Men who believe neither in Whigs nor Tories believe in him. No public 
man for many a long day, unless it be Mr. Cobden — certainly no Minister since Mr. 
Canning — has taken so curiously firm a hold on the imagination of the people. The 
fire and finish of his eloquence, the intensity and fierceness of his emotions (which 
few politicians have ever shown so strongly), his singular mixture of the scholar and 
the tribune, the daringness and brilliant success of his finance, his vehement popular 
— or rather human — sympathies, and perhaps more than all his intellectual power of 
belief, and his moral courage in acting up to his beliefs, have actually fascinated the 
usually unimaginative English nation ; and by the great mass of the community he is 
regarded with a degree of sanguine confidence which amazes mere Londoners and 
Parliamentarians, among whom even the heartiest admiration is tempered with a sort 
of fearful expectancy which is almost mistrust. The people ve/y upon him ; political 
people feel chiefly that they cannot ca/cu/ate upon him. They are only certain that he 
will do whatever he chooses, and that he can do almost anything he likes. 

But though he has thus written his name on the heart of the nation, Mr. Gladstone 
has not been equally successful as a party leader; and the reasons for this are not far 
to seek, nor do they detract from any of the essential qualities of his character. 
Passing over the one great defect which lies upon the surface, his imperious and impa- 
tient temper, his dislike of compromise, his irritable and sometimes too suspicious 
abhorrence of a job,— his other disqualifications may be stated in two words,— they 
may all be traced in the last resort to the richness and the progressiveness of his nature. 
It is not exactly that he is too good or too great to be a first-rate parliamentary com- 
mander, but that he is too uncommon, too varied, too many-sided (to use a common 
but expressive Germanism). The gold of him is not coined into the ordinary mint 
standard shape ; and therefore the ordinary mind looks at it with a sort of ineradi- 
cable doubt, bites it, rings it on the counter, shakes its head at its unwonted features, 
before it will accept it as sterling money ; and after all never feels as secure about it as 
about a regular sovereign or bank-note. The pure Whig is not quite sure it is a legal 
tender. The pure Tory, like the pure Radical, sees marks and mysterious letters upon 
it which he cannot recognise ; and both wish that it had belonged more completely to 
themselves, and wonder that it does not. Then, again, Mr. Gladstone lacks one espe- 
cially indispensable qualification for a consummate or favourite party chief — a quality 
which Earl Russell never approached, but which Canning and Palmerston had in per- 
fection. He is not socia/. His nature, deep, rich, and snsceptible as it is, is passion- 
ate and affectionate rather than genially companionable. His sympathies are too 
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strong and too profound to be as ready, as prompt, as generally available, as more 
superficial sentiments can be. He teels too keenly to feel as expansively, as laterally, 
as panoramically, as a leader of party should. But after all, when we have given due 
weight to every minor explanation of the fact in question, we recur to the main cause; 
he fails because his nature is too rich and his mind is too progressive. 

More than a quarter of a century since, Macaulay, in reviewing Mr. Gladstone’s 
youthful treatise on ‘Church and State,’ wrote of him that ‘half his acuteness and 
dili gence, wth a barren imagination and scanty vocabulary, would have saved him from 
almost all his mistakes.’ Something of the same sort might now be said of his polit- 
ical position and career. Half his genius and sagacity, with narrower sympathies, 
shallower insight, fewer and poorer aspirations, a more flexible conscience, and a more 
meagre mind, would have saved him trom nearly all his errors. In England gener- 
ally, in English political life especially, we are too like bricks ; we are cast in too few 
and too monotonous moulds. ‘There are three or four regulation patterns of opinion, 
of character, of thought, gaos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum — from which no 
man may differ, out of which no man may step, under pain of becoming unintelligible, 
of being pronounced crotchety and ‘ unaccountable,’ and of being condemned to inef- 
fectiveness and isolation. No people are so ready as the English to condemn and 
‘stamp out’ any departure from the established type of thought, anything to which 
use has not affixed its zmprimatur, and to serve xe exeat regio on any public man who 
threatens the least divergence from the usual routine course. You must be all one 
thing or another. You must wear the uniform, exact in all its facings, of some recog- 
nised corps ; you must fight under some registered ilag,— or you are liable to be strung 
up to the yardarm as a buccaneer. If you go over from one camp to the other, you 
must go over altogether; you must ‘cast no longing, lingering looks behind,’ or you 
will share the fate of Lot’s wite ; you must burn all old love tokens and souvenirs ; 
you are guilty of treason if you retain the slightest tender recollection of former days, 
the faintest tincture of the affections and opinions of the past. Now, only poor and 
narrow natures can thus wholly shut themselves up in one set of sympathies and doc- 
trines, Icast of all if they have passed through many. Herein lies at once the misfor- 
tune, as well as the attraction, of Mr. Gladstone’s character, and the explanation of 
one of his disqualifications as a party leader. He has sympathies with every section 
into which the world of politics is parcelled out; he has points of agreement and 
points of difference with all ; all have something that attract and something that repel 
him, and he is therefore never in perfect and universal harmony with any. His mind, 
too, like all minds of the loftiest order and the finest grain, is progressive, and in con- 
sequence is, at times and in places, out of keeping itself. ‘Thorough consistency is 
given only to stagnant or at least stationary intellects, and is achieved only by those 
which have completed and closed the cycle of their march. Other working and stri- 
ving minds —and no mind is so incessantly groaning in travail as Mr. Gladstone’s — 
have the inconsistent views of the past and the present at once within them —the 
opinions of their youth and those of their maturity — the doctrines they have inherited 
alongside of those they have formed for themselves —the beliefs they have not yet 
examined and discarded as well as those which, after infinite agonies of thought per- 
haps, they have substituted for the ancestral ones, 

Now, it seems to us that in some respects the mind of Mr. Gladstone is in this 
transition state —a state too philosophic, and too commendable from a philosophic 
point of view, to be fitted for signal success in the arena of party conflict in a country 
where party conceptions are so narrow and intolerant as in England. The Tories 
cannot understand that a statesman trained in their school, and still clinging to so 
many of their most cherished creeds, so deeply imbued with the chivalry and poetry 
which half unconsciously underlies, inspires, and sometimes ennobles their political 
sentiments, should yet have gone so far in the direction of democracy, and have given 
the sanction of his words to some of the most questionable doctrines of the extreme 
popular party. ‘They cannot quite forgive either the thorough-going comprehensive- 
ness or the signal success of his free-trade policy, or his utter and merciless negation 
of traditional principles as well as practice in this matter. They feel that he belonged 
to them by nature and of right; that if he had remained with them, his genius and 
his oratory would have cast a halo of beauty as well as an entrenchment of logic round 
their favourite prejudices and convictions ; while his administrative powers and his 
practical sagacity would have kept them abreast of the new discoveries and achieve- 
ments and irrefutable theories of the day. And they cannot pardon the progress * 
which has carried over such unrivalled abilities and splendid rhetoric to the opposing 
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camp, and turned what should have formed their lustre and their guide into their 
sharpest scourge and their most formidable danger. The idea of an Oxford scholar 
and an enthusiastic Churchman leading and embellishing the hard, cold, fierce, narrow, 
swelling, advancing ranks of the Radicals, is at once intensely bitter and perplexing to 
the country gentlemen, and lies at the root of much of that personal animosity and 
wish to inflict gratuitous defeat and wounds which has shone out conspicuously during 
the past two sessions, and which is one of the most dangerous feelings a party leader 
can excite in the breast of his opponents. 

The difficulty of Mr. Gladstone as leader of the Whigs arises in part from the same 
causes, and in part from others less creditable to the party. He is necessary to them, 
but he is not of them. He carries away too much of the spoil, as well as ‘too much 
of the honour, of victory, and has too predominant a voice in the decision of the 
details and the purposes of the campaign. Moreover, they distrust him, and natu- 
rally cannot help doing so. His sympathy with the people is different in grain as well 
as in depth from theirs ; it is more essential ; it is less formal; it is both more pas- 
sionate and more practical. He is at once more zealous than the purest Whig to 
confer real political power upon the masses, and more anxious than the most benevo- 
lent of the most feudal Tories to ameliorate and soften their material condition. His 
creed has nothing of the woodenness of the old Whig formularies, and they feel that 
in the day of conflict his heart will be rather with their auxiliaries than with them- 
selves. Hence they can never fairly abandon themselves to his guidance or follow 
his lead with enthusiasm or with faith. 

As for the Radicals, he alternately excites their devotion and their fury. Ie is too 
large and too wide to be quite intelligible to them. ‘They perceive, too, that they 

cannot coerce him ; and Radicals will never steadily or cordially obey any leader 

whom they cannot bully. They believe, however, that they shall have Mr. Gladstone 
some day, but they are aware that they have not got him yet. The poetry as well as 
the philosophy of his nature has still too much hold on him for their purposes. 
Moreover, he has far too much of the old Adam still lingering about him to command 
the full and frank allegiance of several among the elements of which their party is 
composed. The orthodox Dissenters, so powerful among the men of advanced opin- 
ion, cannot endure the proclivities of the High Churchman. The thoroughly reli- 
gious Liberals —we mean those whose religious views are thoroughly liberal, and 
whose sense of justice is revolted by the bare shadow of intolerance—cannot forgive 
his opposition to Mr. Coleridge’s bill for throwing open the universities to men of 
all creeds. His progressive mind has not yet reached ¢his stage of progress. The 
philosophic as well as the iconoclastic Liberals are disgusted with his avriéve and 
somewhat country-gentleman views on primogeniture and the descent of intestate 
property, as shown in his speech and vote on Mr. Locke King’s bill last year. On the 
whole, the Radicals will look upon him as a great card, but not a sure one. 


We have also had engraved for this occasion the excellent portrait 
which faces our title page. 

Our readers must confess that the array of authorship in the pre- 
sent number of the Ectectic is a brilliant one. Each article is from 
the pen of an eminent author. We hope our selection will meet with 
general approval. We may at times, however, in our desire to offer 
something that shall be acceptable to each variety of readers, fail to 
please all, entirely. But considerate persons will appreciate the diffi- 
culties of our position. 




















